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AND SINGING-CLASS CIRCULAR. 
FOUNDED IN 1844. 
PUBLISHED ON THE FIRST OF EVERY MONTH. 


No. 833.— Vol. 53. 
Registered at the General Post 
Office for Canadian Postage. 


ROYAL CHORAL SOCIETY. 


Patron: His Majesty Tue Kina. 
Conductor: Sir Freperick Bripce, C.V.O. 





(Season 1912—1913.) 

There are now VACANCIES in the CHOIR for SOPRANOS, 
CONTRALTOS, TENORS, and BASSES. Applicants should have 
STRONG VOICES OF GOOD QUALITY, and should be prepared te pass an 
examination in SIGHT-READING. Address, The Secretary, Royal 
Choral Society, Royal Albert Hall, S.W. 


ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC, 
YORK GATE, MARYLEBONE ROAD, N.W. 
Instituted 1822. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1830. 
Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President: H.R.H. Tue Duxe or ConnavuGurt, K.G. 
Principal: Sir A. C. Mackenzig, Mus.D., LL.D., F.R.A.M. 

Distribution of Prizes will take place at the Queen's Hall, on Friday, 
July 19, at 3 p.m. 

SYLLABUSES for the L.R.A.M. EXAMINATION, THE 
EXAMINATION IN VOICE CULTURE and CLASS SINGING 
for BOYS and GIRLS, and the SPECIAL TRAINING COURSE 
EXAMINATION are now ready. 

Prospectus, Entrance Forms, and all further information of— 

F. W. RENAUT, Secretary. 








THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC, 
PRINCE CONSORT ROAD, SOUTH KENSINGTON, S.W. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1883. 

Telegrams—‘‘ Initiative, London.” Telephone—“‘ 1160, Western. 
Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 

President: H.R.H. THE PRINCE CHRISTIAN, K.G. 
Director : 

Sir C. Husert H. Parry, Bart., C.V.O., D.C.".., M.A., Mus. Doc. 

Hon. Sec.: CHartes Morveyv, Esq. 
The NEXT TERM will commence on Thursday, September 26. 
Syllabus and official Entry Form may be obtained from 
FRANK POWNALL, Registrar. 


THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF ORGANISTS 


Examination Regulations, List of College Publications, Lectures, &c. 
may be had on application. 





_ H. A. HARDIN 3, Hon. Sec. 
Kensington Gore, S.W. 
HE GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 
J Within three minutes of Ludgate Hill, Fleet Street, and Black- 
friars Station (District Railway). 


Managed by the Corporation of the City of London. 


Principal : Lanpon Ronacp. 

HALF-TERM began June 3. 

Individual Tuition by eminent teachers at moderate fees. 11¢ 
Prizes, Medals, and Scholarships, giving free and assisted tuition, 
competed for annually, Subjects taught: Piano, Singing, Organ, 
Harmony, all Orchestral and Solo Instruments, Stage Training in 
Elocution, Gesture, Stage Dancing, Fencing, and Opera. Examinations 
open to general public. Prospectus, Examinations Syllabus, and form 
of entry, free of Secretary, H. Saxe Wynpuam, Victoria Embankment. 
Teleph: ne: 1943 Holborn. 


UNIVERSITY OF DURHAM. 


Examinations for degrees in Music are held as follows :—Matriculation, | 


April and October ; First Mus. B., March and September ; Final Mus. B., 
and Mus. D., September only. 

For particulars, apply Secretary of Examinations, University Office, 

urham. Copies of former Examination Papers, 1s. per set. 

The Complete Series of Papers set at the Durham Examinations in 
Music from 1902 to 1907 inclusive, to which the Professor of Music 
contributes a preface, which deals with the requirements in Counter- 
Point, may be obtained bound in Paper Boards at 5s. 2d. post-free from 
the Secretary of Examinations, University Offices, Durham, 


JULY 1, 1912. 


Price 3a.; Postage 4d. 


Annual Subscription, Post-free, 45. 


BIRMINGHAM MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 
OCTOBER 1, 2, 3 AND 4, 1912. 








Coxpvucror Str HENRY J. WOOD, 

‘ Mesdames— 
ACKTE, DONALDA, ADA FORREST, CARRIE TUBK 
CLARA BUTT, MURIEL FOSTER, DORIS WOODALL. 


Messieurs 
JOHN McCORMACK, GWYNNE DAVIS, GERVASE ELWES 
THORPE BATES, WILFRID DOUTHITT, 
HERBERT HEYNER, CLARENCE WHITEHILL. 
SeNor Panto Casas. 


Pianoforte: Herr RosENTHAL. Violoncello: 


The Programme will include: ‘‘ Elijah " (Mendelssohn) ; ‘‘ Messiah 
(Handel): ‘‘ The Apostles” (Elgar); ‘*The Passion, according to St. 
Matthew” (Bach); Manzoni Requiem (Verdi); German Requiem 
(Brahms); ‘‘Sea Drift” (Delius); Motet, “‘ Be not afraid” (Bach); 
Symphony No. 7, in A( Beethoven) ; *‘ Don Quixote "(Richard Strauss); 
Piano Concerto No. 1, in E flat (Liszt) ; ‘Cello Concerto, in D (Haydn): 
Closing Scene, ‘** Salome " (Richard Strauss) ; ‘‘ Prometheus" (Scriabine), 
and expressly composed for this Festival, Sir Edward Elgar's ‘* We 
are the Music Makers”; Dr. Walford Davies's ‘‘ The Song of St 
Francis”; Mr. Granville Bantock’s New Orchestral Work ; and Symphor 
No. 4, in A (Sibelius), With other Orchestral Works and Vocal Solos. 

Detailed Programmes will be ready on August 1 next. 

J. ERNEST PRITCHARD, Secretary. 


King’s Court, Colmore Row, Birmingham. 


HEREFORD MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 


SEPTEMBER 8, 10, 11, 12, AND 13, 1912. 





Conductor—Dr. G. R. SINCLAIR. 
PRINCIPALS. 
Sorranos : Miss Edith Evans, Miss Ada Forrest, Miss Marie 


| Houghton, Miss Ruth Vincent. Conrrattros: Madame Ada Crossley, 
Miss Muriel Foster, Miss Phyllis Lett, Miss Sara Silvers. TENors : 
Mr. Ben Davies, Mr. Gervase Elwes, Mr. William Green, Mr. Roland 
Jackson. Basses: Mr. Thorpe Bates, Mr. Campbell McInnes, 
| Mr. Robert Radford. Solo Violin, Miss Evangeline Anthony. Solo 
Pianoforte, Mr. Leonard Borwick. The Grimson String Quartet. 

* Elijah” (Mendelssohn); Alto Rhapsodie (Brahms); Symphony 
No. 5 (Beethoven); Solo Cantata, ‘‘O amantissime sponse Jesu” 
(Christian Ritter); German Requiem (Brahms); “‘ The Passion” (Sr. 
Matthew) (Bach); ‘‘ The Dream of Gerontius"’ (Elgar); ‘‘Ode on the 
| Nativity " (New Work)(C. Hubert H. Parry): ‘‘ Parsifal” (Good Friday 
| and Grail Music) (Wagner); Choral Fantasia on Christmas Carols (New 
Work) (Vaughan Williams); Motet (8 parts, unaccompanied), ‘‘ Surge 
| Iluminare” (Palestrina): Song of Offering (New Work) (Walford 
Davies); ‘‘Stabat Mater" (Dvorak); ‘“‘ The Messiah " (Handel). 
| Programmes, Tickets, and Books of Words may be had, and places 
secured, on application to Messrs. Jakeman & Carver, High Town, 
| Hereford. 
| . (REV. PR 
Hon Secs.» | COLONE 


HOPTON, Holmer Hall, Hereford. 


EB. M. 
L E, C.B. 


M. J. G. SCOBI 





| BIRMINGHAM AND MIDLAND INSTITUTE 


SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 
| Visitor Sir Epwarp Etcar, O.M., Mus. Doc., LL.D. 
Principal .. Granvit_e Bantock, M.A, 


Visiting Examiner H. WAtrorp Davirs, Mus. Doc. 
SESSION 1911-1912. 


The Session consists of AUTUMN TERM (September 18 te 
December 16); WINTER TERM (January 15 to March 30); and 
SUMMER TERM (April 15 to June 22). 

Instruction in all branches of Music ; Students’ Choir and Orchestra ; 
Chamber Music ; Students’ Rehearsals and Concerts, 

Prospectus and further information may be obtained from 

ALFRED HAYES, Secretary. 


MANCHESTER SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 


Patron: Sir W. H. Houtpswortn, Bart. 
Principal: ALsert J. Cross (of the Royal Academy, London, and the 
Leipsic Conservatorium). Sixty Professors. 
All Branches of Music taught. Private or Class Tuition. 
Full and String Orchestras, Operas, Lectures, Recitals, Chamber and 
Orchestral Concerts. Prospectus from the Secretary, Albert Square. 
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ROYAL 
MANCHESTER COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 


Patroness: Her Majesty QuEEN ALEXANDRA, 
President: Sir W. H. Houtpswortn, Bart., LL.D. 


Principal: Dr. Apo_pH Bropsky. 





The NEW COLLEGE YEAR begins Tuesday, October 1, 1912. 

NEW TERM began Tuesday, April 23 

Special Houses of Residence caosmwenndind for Students. 

Students are required to enter upon a complete course of Musical 
instruction, and are not admitted for a shorter period than one year. 

Fee for the year, £30, payable in instalments of £10 at the beginning 
ofeach term. Special Fee for Wind Instrument C ourse, £15. 

Systematic Course for the Training of Teachers included in the 
curriculum. 

The Prospectus, with Scholarship information, Diploma Regulations, 
and Entry Forms, on application. 

, f Singing— Miss Marie Brema. 


seiabiciia ia STANLEY WITHERS, Registrar. 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, READING. 


Halls of Residence :— 
Haut (Mer Str. AnpDReEw’'s Hatt (Women). 
K's Hosret {Mes »). St. Georce’'s Hoste (Women). 


WANTAGE 
Sr. Pati 


Department of Music. 
Director: H. P. ALLEN, M.A., D. Mus. 
OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS AND EXHIBITIONS IN MUSIC. 





Three oe each of the value of about £26 per annum, 
P » for one, tw , OF three years, and one or more Exhil sitions, each 
f the value of about £12 for one year, will be offered for competition 


Pianoforte, Violin, Viola, Violo 


i cello, or 
irs may be obtained from the 





July 18, 1912 





Organ. Full particul Tutorial Secretar ;, 
University College, Re: ding, to whom entries must be sent by July 7. 
VICTORIA COLLEGE OF MUSIC, 


LONDON. 
(Under the direction of the Victoria College Corporation, Ltd.) 
INCORPORATED 18o:. 
42, Berners Street, Oxrorp Street, Lonpon, W. 
President: THe Most Hon. THe Marouts oF ANGLESEY. 

J. H. Lewis, D.C.L., F.E.1.S., Mus. Doc. 
Chairman: J. M. Bentiey, Mus. Doc. Cantab., Hon. F.R.A.M. 
Hon. Director of Studies: Cuurcuity Sisctey, Mus. Doc., F.1.G.C.M. 
Hon. Sec. : Geo. A. STAN TON, A.R.C. M., L.R.A.M., F.1.G.C.M, 


Principal : 


Metre pn. Examinations in all subjects, including the Diplomas of 
A.V.C .M., L.V.C.M., F.V.C.M., also for the Teachers’ Professional 
Diploma in = Art of’ Teaching, July, and December. 

Local Theoretical Examinations, J uly, and December. 

Practical Examinations are now being held at the various Centres. 

Gold, Silver, and Bronze Medals are offered for Competition. 

Loca al Secretaries required for towns not represented. 

All communications to be adk «gt as usual to the Secretary, Central 
Office, 11, Burleig sh Street, Strand, 


INCORPORATED GUILD 
MUSICIANS 

Founded 1888. 
Incorporated pursuant to Act of Parliament XXX, 


ictoria, C ‘ap. CXXXL, § 23. 





OF CHURCH 


and XXXII, 


President: Tue Very Rev Tue Dean or Bristor, D.D. 
ASSOCIATE (A.1.G.C.M.), LIC ‘EN’ NTIATE (L.LG.C.M.), FEL- 
LOWSHIP (F.1.G.C.M.) EXAMINATIONS in London and at 


approved Provincial Centres in July, and December. 


COMPETITIONS FOR 19: 
A Sitver Mepat for the best simple Anthem. 
A Sttver Mepat for the best simple Organ Piece. 
A Bronze Mepbat for the best Kyrie. 
A Bronze Mepat for the best Hymn Tune. 
A Bronze Mepbat for the best Qu: adruple ( hant. 


GUILD GAZETTE (Qu ARTERLY) - . TWOPENCE. 
REGISTER OF ORGAN VACANCIES. 
Organists (Members) have the Free use of the Register of Vacant 
App yntments, 
, alendar (gratis) and further information of Dr. LEWIS, Warden, 
, Berners Street, London, 


NATIONAL CONSERVATOIRE 
OF MUSIC, Lrp. INCOR., 1990. 
Street, W.; 


InsT., 1895. 
London: 149, Oxford Liverpool: 44, Princes Road. 
Warden: Professor ALEXANDER Puiprs, Mus. Bac. 
THOROUGH MUSICAL EDUCATION (all Branches). 
LOCAL EXAMINATIONS (all Towns), July. 


THE MADRIGAL SOCIETY 
(FounDED 1741). 

THE MADRIGAL SOCIETY offers TWO PRIZES, being the 
ya Molineux Prize” of TEN POUNDS, with the Society's Meds ul, and 
the ‘* Society's Prize” of FIVE POUNDS, for the best and second best 
APPROVED MADRIGALS, in not less than four, nor more than six 
parts, the upper part or parts to be for one or two Treble Voices. 

“he character of the Composition to be in accordance with that of 
Madrigals of the best style and form, with imitative part-writing ; not a 
mere Part-Song or harmonized Melody. 

“= ‘ae conditions must be complied with, viz. 

That the Alto and Tenor parts be written in Fe Aa respective clef: 
That the signature be repeated at the head of each page at least ; 
That the intended *‘ Tempo” be clearly indicated ; 

That the words, to be selected by the Composer, be written out 
in full on a fly-leaf at the beginning ; and 

That not more than one Composition be submitted by each 

competitor, which must not be in the Composer’s autograph, 

The Madrigals to be delivered, addressed to the Sec retary of the 
| Madrigal Society, Whyteleafe, Bromley, Kent, on or before November :, 
| 1912, each Composition having a device or motto affixed thereto, with 
the Composer's name in a sealed envelope bearing a corre: sponding mark, 

The Aw ard of the Judges will be made known at the meeting of the 
Society in December, 1912. 


OSCAR W. STREET, Hon. Secretary, 


VIGGO KIHL 
(SOLO PIANIST). 
Albert Hall, Crystal Palace, &c. 
Concerts and At Homes, 


May, 1912. 





The Times says: ‘‘ His interpretations, while they remain entirely 
natural and straig peters urd, have a charm and individuality of their 
\ few VACANCIES for PUPILS. 
and vacant dates, apply, 


Vicco Kiat, « 


For terms 
» Novello & Co., Ltd., 


160, Wardour Street, W. 


SPECIAL HOLIDAY TEACHING. 


MR. W. H. 


Has arranged to take 


GRIFFITHS 


a limited number of Singers, Teachers, a 
Choirmasters through a Special Course of Lessons during August and 


September, in London. 


SUBJECTS :— 


THE MIXED VOICE, THE TRAINING OF CHOIR-BOYS., 
DEFECTS IN VOICE AND SPEECH. 
Address : 
76, Lorp STREET, LiveRPooL; and 46, WiGMoRE STREET, Lonvox, W. 





MR. W. H. BREARE 


VOCAL ADVISER anp TEACHER OF SINGING 
TO STUDENTS AND THE PROFESSION. 
Author of “Vocalism,” “Elocution: Its First Principles,” ‘Vocal 
Faults and their Remedies.” 

“The most complete guide to singing in English.”"— 
the Referee. 
**One of the sanest of sane saa A) pee ete NY. 
** One step nearer to the ideal.’ "—Referee (“ Lancelot”). 
“Ts a reliable expert in all branches.”—Gentlewoman, 
‘A magnificent guide to both teachers and students.”— Zastern 
Morning News. 
** Do not hesitate to commend."—G/lasgow Herald. 
“Well up and enthusiastic in his subject, which he handles in a 
masterly manner. His technical knowledge is minute, wide, an 
accurate: what he has to say is well worthy of consideration by public 
singers and music teachers.”"—Aderdeen Free Press. 
“Has had exceptional opportunities of studying his subject. ..- 
Common-sense in all he utters. "—Leeds Mercury. 
‘Is an acknowledged authority. "Western Morning News. 
“T have not the slightest fear of contradiction when I say that no one 
knows more about the voice and vocal production than Mr. W. H. 
Breare.""—‘‘ Counterpoint,” in the Wewcastle Journal. 

Further Press Opinions on application. 
Address: “‘Heratp” Bui_pincs, HarroGaTe, 
or 139, New Bonp Street, W. 


* Lancelot,” of 





Auction Rooms specially for the Sale of Musical Property. 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON, Auctioneers, 

7, Leicester Square, London, W.C., hold SPECIAL SALES of 
MU sic AL INSTRUMENTS on or about the 2oth of every month. 
Sales of Musical Libraries, Music Plates, and Copyrights, Trade Stocks 
Manufacturers’ Plant, &c., are held as occasion may require. 
Valuations for Probate or Legacy Duty, or for Public or Private Sale. 





DIPLOMAS, ASSOCIATE, LICENTIATE, AND FELLOW. 


Terms on application. 
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POOR MARKS 


FOR 
SIGHT-PLAYING 


The usual result in all pianoforte examinations is that 
the student gets good marks for every other branch of 
pianoforte tuition and poor marks for sight-playing. 
This inability to play at sight continues after student 
days, and deprives the pianist of the pleasure he would 
otherwise derive from his pianoforte-playing. 


There are two ways of becoming a good sight-player. 
One is by years of practising for many hours daily ; 
the other is by practising for a short time daily for 3 
months only. The latter plan, which gives a much 
greater efficiency, is possible only by means of the 
EHREMAYEK SysTEM of Pianoforte Sight-Playing. 
LESSONS ARE GIVEN BY CORRESPONDENCE, 
AND ARE AS EFFICIENTLY GIVEN BY THAT 
MEANS AS PERSONAL LESSONS. 
Hundreds of students, and amateur and professional 
pianists, have taken the Ehremayer Course of Lessons. 
In practically every case they have become able to 
play all their new music at first sight. 
THE COURSE OF LESSONS IN NO WAY INTER- 
FERES WITH PRESENT STUDIES. 
worth the 7 
fer booklet describing 
cara, addressed to L. 
27, Chancery Lane, London, W.C., 
is required. 


A FINE MODERN VIOLIN. 


MADE ENTIRELY BY Ww. E. His AND SONS. 


It is while of every pianist to write 
the System. A post- 
M. EHREMAYER, 
zs all that 








(= Instruments have for long been recognised as 

among the finest examples of modern work, and 
we are now producing at a moderate price an excellent 
Violin, constructed upon models founded on the most 


perfect types of the great schools. 


These Violins are made throughout in our workshops. 
None but carefully-selected and seasoned material, and 
highly skilled workmanship, are employed in __ their 
construction; and particular attention is given to the 


accurate fitting and regulation of each instrument. 


Prick £12 
SOLD BY W. E. HILL & SONS, 


Sole Violin and Bow Makers to H.M. THE KING, 
AT THEIR PLACE OF BUSINESS, 


<140, NEW BOND STREET, 


LONDON, W. 


OS. 





PROFESSIONAL NOTICES, 
MISS CICELY EVETTS, A.R.C.M. 


Soprano Soloist, Visiting Teacher. 
26, St. Margaret's Road, Oxford. 


MISS ALICE HARE 


MADAME ANNIE V. GREW 


CONTRALTO, MEDALLIST. 
Pupil of Madame Amy Sherwin. 
Open for Oratorio, Ballad, At Homes, &c. 
For terms, apply, 54, Dinsmore Road, Balh: am, S.W., 
or 213, Regent Street (Madame A. Sherwin’s Bureau). 


MISS LYDIA JOHN (LRA™M.) 
(CONTRALTO). 


Oratorio, Lieder, Ballads, &c. 
24, Belsize Park Gardens, London, N.W. 


MR. SAMUEL MASTERS 


ENOR). 

** The splendid reputation aie by Mr. Samuel Masters, the well- 
known tenor, throughout the British Isles is the legitimate result of a 
remarkably fine voice of great range and almost phenomenal power and 
his artistic singing." —Aingston Musical Courier. 

Telephone : 613 P.O. Kingston. 
Address—8a, Station Buildings, Surbiton. 


MR. JOS. REED 


(TENOR). 
59, Biddulph Mansions, Maida Vale, W. 
Telephone: P.O. Hampstead 6778. 


MR. MONTAGUE BORWELL 
WINIFRED MARWOOD 


(Mrs. MontaGcue Borwe tt) (SOPRANO). 
124, WALM LANE, CRICKLEWOOD, N.W. 





‘Phone 5195 Western. 























Telephone: 415 Willesden. Telegrams: ‘‘ Soloist, London.” 


HERBERT MARKS (L-R.A.M.) 
(BARITONE). 
Oratorios, Lieder, Ballads, &c. 


Please note change of address : 83, Woodstock Road, Bedford Park, W. 


MR. HERBERT PARKER 
(BARITONE). 
Leeds Musical Festival, Queen's Hall, and Principal Provincial Concerts. 
Address: Rosslyn, Lichfield. 


HERBERT WEATH ERLY 
(CONCERT ORGANIST 


Canadian and American Press-notices and particulars. 
Apply, Rudolph Bennett, 3, Kelfield Gardens, London, W., England. 


DR. A. EAGLEFIELD HULL 


Mus. Doc. Oxon., F.R.C.O. 








Address: 


MELBbouRNE House, HUDDERSFIELD. 


THE LONDON COLLEGE FOR CHORISTERS, 
Direcror: Mr. JAMES BATES. 

SOLO BOYS for Oratorios, Festival Services, Concerts ; also 

LEADING BOYS for Church Choirs can be supplied for occasional 

or rmanent engagements. Address, E. B. Golding, Secretary, 


6, Blomfield Crescent, Hyde Park, W. 


Telegrams: ‘‘ Musicomane, London." Telephone: 490 Mayfair. 





Musicat ReviserR TO Messrs. NovELLO FOR TWENTY-SEVEN YEARS. 


COMPOSERS’ MSS. 


REVISED and PREPARED FOR PRINTING; ADVICE GIVEN 
as to most suitable publishers for various sty les of composition, 
H. ELLIOT BUTTON, “ Harewood,” Ardwick Road, 
Hampstead, N.W. 
Reference to the following composers kindly permitted :— 
Sir C. Hupert H. Parry, Bt., C.V.O., Sir Epwarp EtcGar, O.M., 
Sir FrepEericK Brivcs, C.V.O., Dr. WaLrorD Davigs. 
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R. ALLISON 
who OBTAINED 
at Oxford, Cambridge, Dublin, London, 


instructed by Post Candidates 
DEGREES OF MUS.D. and MUS.B. 
and Durham Universities. 


Diplomas ‘of F.L.C.M., L.Mus.L.C.M., A.R.C.M., F.R.C.O., and 
LRA. N Gold Medals, Silver Medals, Scholarships, Prizes, 
“Honours,” and Pass Certificates (of the Colleges of Music) to the 


number of eight hundred and sixty. Dr. Allison is quite willing to teach 
those who neither require nor desire to pass examinations. Harmony, 
Counterpoint, Orchestration, and Analysis of Composition by Post, 
to correspondents anywhere. Personal instruction in Theory, Singing, 
Organ, and Pianoforte. Cambridge House, 68, Nelson St., Manchester. 


EVISION OF MUSICAL COMPOSITIONS. 


Dr. Horton Allison, Mus.D., 68, Nelson Street, Manchester. 


L.R.A.M. (PAPER WORBK). 


R. E. H. BIBBY (Mus. Bac., L.R.A.M., A.R.C.M.) 

has SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE COURSE for the 

“Form and Teaching” and ‘“‘ Rudiments and Harmony” papers set 
at the L.R.A.M. Exams. 

LATEST SUCCESSES :— 








L.R.A.M. EXAMS., 1910-11.—Seventeen Correspondence Pupils 
successful. Address, c/o Forsyth Bros., _Deansgate, Manchester. 











M R. GEORGE R. CEILEY, L.R.A.M., gives 

LESSONS in the traditional School of SINGING as taught 
by CHAS. LUNN and Signor CatTanezo. 

The late C has. Lunn wrote: **I take a special interest in Mr. George 
R. Ceiley owing to his clear perception, high musical knowledge and the 
skill in which he ap lies what I have taught him”; and the late 
Dr. Turpin wrote fn that delicate and difficult department of Voice 
Production, Mr. C iley is indeed one of our chief authorities.” 

Change of address: ‘‘ Highcroft,” Muswell Hill Road, N. 


R. CLIFTON COOKE (25 
Manvet Garcia method) will TRAIN a GOOD 





years’ experience 
OICE on 


exceptional terms. 80 per cent. of his pupils in the profession. Illus- 
trated reprint, ‘‘ Mr. Clifton Cooke and his Pupils, eae -free. 
All communications to Mr. CLIFTON CO KE, Studio, 20, 


Bloomsbury Street, New Oxford Street, London, W.C. 


R. WILLIAM A. HALL, Mus.D. Oxon. (1909), 

F.R.C.O., specialises in the PREPARATION for UNIVER- 

SITY DEGREES and the RECOGNISED DIPLOMAS, personally 

or by correspondence. Also personal lessons in Pianoforte, Singing, 
Harmony, Counterpoint, &c., at 7, Lansdowne Road, Tottenham, x. 


D*®¢ CUTHBERT HARRIS, Mus. Doc. Dunelm., 
Author of “« Examination Questions and How to 
Work Bho ieee Primers, No. 70), COACHES for all Musical 
Exams., personally and by correspondence. 
292 SUCCESSES, including : - 








A.R.C.O. Paper Work 50; Organ Work .. oc SS 
F.R.C.O. oe $3; on — oo 3% 
(F.R.C.O. "“ Lafontaine” Prize twice, and “‘ F, J. Sawyer” Prize.) 
FIRST MUS. BAC., Oxford, Durham, and Dublin .. 41. 
FINAL MUS. BAC. , Oxford and Durham 22. 
MUS. DOC. Oxford, Durham, Dublin, and Montreal . 4. 
MUS. BAC, and MUS. DOC. EXERCISE 27. 
Special sets of papers in Composition, ad covering “* Exercise” Work. 
Also many successes in A.R.C.M., L.R.A.M., L.Mus. 
and A. Mus., = ‘ "Ke. 

SUCCESSES IN 1911 include: 

MUS. DOC. EXERCISES, 2. FINAL MUS. DOC. EXAM., 2. 
MUS. BAC, EXERCISES, s. FINAL MUS. BAC. EXAM., 4. 
FIRST EXAM. FOR MU S. BAC., 2 
OXFORD EXAMS. May, 1912, one in “ First” and one in “ Final.” 

MSS. arranged and revised. 


48, Braxted Park, Streatham, S. w. Telephone: 487 Streatham, 


ISS H. HEALE COACHES for all EXAM- 

INATIONS in MUSIC (at private residence or at West-End 

studio), in Pianoforte, Harmony, Counterpoint, Fugue, Form, Orches- 

tration, ‘‘ Teaching,” Modulation, Transposition, &c. For terms, &c., 
apply Dunraven House, 41, Albert Bridge Road, S.W. 


HEO. HEMMINGS, Mus. Bac. Oxon., F.R.C.O., 

an experienced and sree COACH to all Music Examine. 

tions. Oxford, Durham, and Dublin Mus. Bac., F. - C.O., and A.R.C.O., 

with Précis and Hints on Essay, L.R.A.M. and A.R.C.M., practical 

and paper work (Piano and Singing). Jan., 1908, Pupil won F.R.C.O. 
“Cart” Prize. Shepherd Street, Stoke-on-Trent. 


R. ARTHUR S. HOLLOWAY, Mus.D. Oxon., 

13, Roseleigh Avenue, Highbury, N., continues to PREPARE 

CANDIDATES for the various Theoretic al Examinations. Music of 

any description revised or arranged. LESSONS in COMPOSITION, 
by post if desired, 


R. F. J. KARN, Mus. Bac. Cantab.; Mus. Doc. 
Toronto ; gives LESSONS by post, in HARMONY, COUNTER. 
POINT, FUGUE, FORM, ACOUSTICS, ORC HESTRATION, &c. 
Candidates prepared by Dr. Karn have obtained the degrees of 
MUS. BAC. or MUS. DOC. at DURHAM, aren DUBLIN, 
Cc AMBRIDG E, and LONDON Universities ; also F.R.C.O., A. R.C.O., 
L.R.A.M. (C omposition, Pianoforte, Organ, Se tere and Con- 
ducting), A.R.C.M. (Theory of Music, and Pianoforte Teaching), 
L.Mus. and A.Mus., L.C.M. and T.C.L., ASSOCIATED BOARD, 
&c. Dr. Karn continues to Coach for ‘all Musical Examinations. 
Special prapemaion | in Rudiments, Form, and Teaching for L.R.A.M. 
Also PERSONAL Lessons ; MSS. revised for publication. Classical 
Works analysed for Examinations. Terms moderate and inclusive. 











R. LEWIS, Mus. Doc., F.E.1.S., Warden, Incor. 
porated Guild of Church Musicians, g: ives LESSONS, Personally 
or by Post, . HARMONY and COUNTERPOINT. 42, borne ie? 


Oxford St., W. 
DR. LEWIS’ TEXT-BOOKS : 

“Harmony.” (2 vols.) 5s. each, net. 
“CoUNTERPOINT.” 5s. net. 
“Dous_e CouNTERPOINT AND CaNon.” 
“*FuGue.” 1s. 6d. net. 
“ELEMENTS OF Music.” 2s. 6d. net. 
‘DEVELOPMENT OF ANGLICAN CHURCH Music.” 
* PRoNOUNCING VOCABULARY OF MusicaL TeRMs.” 
“Dictionary oF Musicat Terms.” 6d. net. 
‘MATERIAL OF MELopy.” 3d. net. 

The above, complete, will be forwarded (carriage paid) for rss. 


—————_ 

R. DAVID MACKENZIE, L.R.A.M.—Lessons 

in Singing. Vocal Coach. Arthur Thom son, Esq., F.R.A.M, 

(Professor and Examiner, Royal Academy of } Lusic), writes: “An 

admirable Teacher, well and variously equipped to impart instruction in 

a very difficult art.” For appointments, &c., write, Breitkopf Studios, 
54, Great Marlborough Street, London, Ww. 


5s. net. 


2s. net. 
6d. net, 





ISS F. HELENA MARKS PREPARES for for 
R.A.M. and other Examinations. Pianoforte, Harmony, 
“ Form oa Teaching,” &c. Lessons (oral or by correspondence). Pupils 
received and visited for the Pianoforte. Many recent successes, 
L.R.A.M., &c. Pianoforte Classes, 10, Matheson Rd., West Kensington, 
R. H. H. L. MIDDLETON, Mus. D. (DublL), 
F.R.C.O., L.R.A.M., A.R.C.M., makes a SPECIALITY of 
COACHING FOR DEGREES. L.R.A.M. +, 1897-1911, ONE HUN. 
DRED AND TEN SUCCESSES; A.R.C.M., 1897-1911, TWO 
HUNDRED AND EIGHTY-EIGH’ T SUCCESSES. Equally good 
results in R.C.O. and other Examinations. 
Address, Thornleigh, 6, Elm Park Road, Finchley, N. 
D® HAMILTON ROBINSON (Mus.D. Dunelm, 
A.R.A.M., F.R.C.O.), PIANOFORTE, HARMONY, 
COUNTERPOINT, COMPOSITION, ORCHESTRATION, 
ACOUSTICS, &c. Preparation for University, R.A.M., R.C.M., 
R.C.O., and other Examinations. Lessons os or by corre. 
spondence. 30, Mount Park Crescent, Ealing. 


R. A. E. TAYLOR, Mus. Bac, 

COACHES (post) for all Musicai Examinations. Pupils have 

passed the A.T.C.L., L.R.A.M., A.R.C.O., and complete MUS. BAC, 

Course. .- = awarded Stillie bursary (Glasgow, 1906). Compositions 
Revised. ‘ortland House, Lancaster. 


R. PERCY WOOD, F.R.C.O., pe in 
Correspondence Tuition for Fr. R.C.O., A. R.C 
RECENT SUCCESSES: 125 Correspondence Papiis have passed 
F.R.C.O. or A.R.C.O. RECENTLY as follows: 
88 A.R.C.O. (Paper Work). 37 F.R.C.O. (Paper Work). 
Many Pupils passed A.R.C.O, and F.R.C.O, in January, 1912. 
F.R.C.O. “ Lafontaine” Prize, January, rgr2. 
Many successes in January, rg11, 1910, and 1909. 











A.R.C.O., 





15 A.R.C.O., July, ror. to F.R.C uly, 1911. 
22 A.R.C.O., July, 1910. tr F.R.C.O., July, rg10. 
12 A.R.C.O., > am ee 5 F.R.C.O., July, 1909. 
12 A.R.C.O an., 1910. 3 F.R.C.O., Jan., 1910. 


Address, 8, Harley Road, Harlesden, London, N.W. 


TORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 
BERNERS STREET, LONDON, W. 
GRADUATED POSTAL LESSONS iN HARMON 


COUNTERPOINT, THEORY OF MUSIC, FORM ANB 
ANALYSIS, ORCHESTRATION, Etc. 
Pupils qr for Mus. Doc., Mus. Bac., L.R.A.M., A.R.C.M., 





F.R.C.O., A.R.C.O., and other examinations by ex; serienced University 
Graduates in Music. 

Personal lessons for L.R.A.M., A.R.C.M., &c. 

Terms very moderate; from One to Three Guineas per quarter. 
Prospectus post-free from the SECRETARY. Telephone : 7729 City. 
\ USIC STUDIO, 223, Oxford Street, W. 
4 (Opposite Peter Robinson’s).—Furnished ; light ; rod. an hour; 


1s. after 7. W. Dodshon. 


OPRANO SOLOIST WANTED for Dominion 

Methodist Church, Ottawa, Canada, from September. Salary, £30. 

Applications to be sent to Dr. Herbert Sanders, c/o Novello & Co., Ltd., 
160, W ardour Street, W. 


BECHSTEIN HALL STUDIOS, 32, 34, 36, 38 and 
40, WIGMORE STREET, W., are specially constructed with 
every convenience and facility that science and money can suggest, pro- 
viding a magnificent Entrance Hall, Electric Lift, Telephones, separate 
Lavatories for Ladies and Gentlemen on every floor, also comfortable 
Lounges for waiting. The Studios are appropriately furnished, lighted 
by electricity, one or more Horizontal Grands in every Studio, &e., &e. 


HE BECHSTEIN HALL STUDIOS are in the 
centre of London's musical life, known by everybody, and already 

used by over a hundred of the most eminent London and Provincial 

Professors of Music. 

HE BECHSTEIN HALL STUDIOS are let by 


the year for exclusive use, or by single days, the charges being 
very reasonable and inclusive. Applic ations should be addressed to:— 














106, Haverstock Hill, London, N.W. Telephone, 524 P.O. Hampstead. 


Tue Manacer, 40, Wigmore Street, London, W. 
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KING’S COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 


CHORISTERSHIPS.—A trial of Voices to fill Vacancies in the 
Choir School will be held on Friday, July 19. 

Candidates must have a good ear and good voice, and should be 
between 9 and 12 years of age. 


For particulars apply to The Dean. 
Names to be sent in not later than July 13. 


MICHAEL’S COLLEGE, TENBURY. 








Si. 


There are Vacancies for Probationers in the above Choir. Gentle- 


men's sons, age 9-11, are required. Apply to the Rev. The Warden. 


MARY, STOKE NEWINGTON, N.—There is 

« a VACANCY for a SOLO BOY in the Choir of this Church. 

Adequate terms for a competent Chorister. Address, by letter, M., 
Burton House, Richmond, Surrey. 


OARD and EDU CATION for £5. A YEAR.— 
The above offer is made to parents of Boys of good character, 
having pure voices and musical ear, who will sing in the Choir of the 
Duke of Newcastle’s Private Chapel. Age, 9 to 11 years, For 
particulars, address The Organist, Clumber Park, Worksop, Notts. 











S‘ JAMES S) GARLICK HILL, E.C.—ALTO 
WANTED. Good reader. Communicant. Salary, £12 per 
annum. Address, William A. H: ull, Mus. D., F.R q 








KING’S COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 


There is a VACANCY in the Choir for a BASS LAY CLERK. 
Stipend offered, £90 a year. 
The Competition will be held in July. 
For further information apply to The Dean, King’s College, Cambridge. 
Applic ations to be sent in by July ro. P 


OLO BASS WANTED for St. Mary’s, West 

Kensington. £15 per annum. Good reader essential. Call at 

Church, Thursday, ad 4, at 9 p.m., or write Dr. Edwards, 20, 
St. Dur sti uns Road, 


S! NG ERS ( S. A.’ 
Oriana Madrigal Soci . next season. 
fees; also possibility of Church appointment. 
i refined style) and Sight-Readers. 
apply. Hon. Conductor, Leighton House, 


3 and B.) WANTED, to assist 
Rehearsal and Concert 
Must be good Soloists (of 

Previous applicants should 
Holland Park Road, Ww. 








DOSITIONS SECURED { for ORGANISTS in 
Churches in the United States. Write for Terms: INTER- 





NATIONAL CHOIR EXCHANGE, 116, Newark Avenue, Jersey 
Oy or (late of 136, Fifth Avenue, New York) VACANCIES 





RGANIST and CHOIRMASTER REQUIRED 
for Congregational Church, Herne Bay. ‘New organ to be 
installed shortly, £550.) Apply, stating salary required, to A. 











C rofton Ville a, Be: acon Ro: ad. Endorsed “ Organ. 

RG. ANIST AND CHOIRMASTER WANTED 
‘ at St. John the Rogties, San Remo, for next Winter Season, 
October 20 to end of May. Salary, £50. Apply, with testimonials, to 
Rev. W. J. Scudamore E mery, Villa Montagna, Davos Platz, 


Switzerland. 


RGANIST (City Church) can DEPUTISE JULY- 
AUGUST. London or country. Organist, 64, Penwortham 
Road, Streatham, S.W. 


Mt ARTHUR COWEN (Organist and Choir- 
master, St. John’s, Isleworth; Conductor, Philharmonic and 
Operatic Societies), requires an ARTICLED PUPIL in September. 
Org: Pianoforte, Violin, Coaching, Oratorio, &c. Exceptional oppor- 
tun ty for studying Voice-Training and ¢ Conducting. Apply, 1, Harvard 








Road, Spring Grove, Isleworth. London Studio: Messrs, Cramer, 
130, New Bond Street, W. 
M® HERBERT C. MORRIS, M.A. Cantab., 
F.R.C.O., A.R.C.M., L.R.A.M., Organist of St. David's 
Cathedral, has a VACANCY for a RESIDENT PUPIL. Reduced 
terms to one who can act as Assistant-Organist. Address: The Close, 
St. Davids, Pembrokeshire. 
TUDENT-TEACHER.—VIOLINIST with 


knowledge of piano WANTED in School of Music near London. 
Go od opportunity for young gentleman to study and learn teaching 
business with view to perma anency. Small premium, salary to com- 
mence. State qualifications, age, &c., to M. A., c/o Novello & Co., 
Ltd., 160, Wardour Street, London, W. 


TIOLINIST, Soloist and E xperienced Teacher, 
SEEKS ENGAGEMENT as Professor in College or Institution 





in England or the Colonies. Pupil of Professors Sevcik, Wirth (Joachim 
Meth dd, and Auer. References and Press Notices on application. 
Apply, | by y letter, H. L.,.¢ lo Novello & Co., L td. 1160, Ww ardour Street, W. 





Wo ORGANS, Two Manuals, _ with Pedals. 

Superior construction. Suitable for small Churches, &c. Speci- 

fications and estimates for Organs on application.—W. E. Richardson & 
Sons, Central Organ Works, Hulme, Manchester. 





ORGANS (New and Second-hand) for SALE. 
Various prices. Instruments built for Church or Chamber 
from £50, on up-to-date principles, at Bedwell & Sons, Cambridge 
Organ Works, Cambridge. 


HURCH ORGANS, built partly with sound, 
second-hand materials. Inclusive prices, including carriage and 
erection (if desired), from £200. For particulars, &c., address, Norman 
& Beard, Ltd., 61, Berners Street, London, W. (Organ Builders to 
H.M. The King). 


RGANS, IMMEDIATE SALE.—Several 1-, 2-, 

and 3-Manuals; 5 to 61 Stops; in thorough order. Good tone 

and power. Low prices. Henry Speechly & Sons, St. Mark's Road, 
Dalston, N.E. 


RGANS FOR SALE.—Good, modern second- 

hand Organ; 2-Manual, 11 Stops, and 16-feet Bourdon Pedal 

Pipes, £80. New 1-Manual Organ, £35. Organs built on the most 

reliable principles of high-class work at moderate prices. Additions and 

Repairs. A. Monk, Organ Works, 49, Grayling Road, Lordship Road, 
London, N. 


WO-MANUAL and PEDAL AMERICAN 
ORGANS, at Bargain Prices. A 190-guinea Bell, two-manuals 
and pedals, for 65 guineas ; a £180 Karn, two-manuals and pedals, 24 
stops, 13 sets; a E-guines two-manual Boosey ‘“‘ Evans -atent 
Harmonium, 18 guineas; — two-manual and Pedal, stops through, 
concave radiating pedals, bargain. Several Organs and Harmoniums 
by Alexandre, Trayser, Debain, &c. ; one-third usual price. All guaran- 
teed. Packing or carriage free. Inspection invited. Messrs. Stagg & 
Sons, 56, Red Li ion Street, Holborn. 


7; OR SALE.—AMERICAN ANG ELUS ORG AN, 

by Carpenter Co., Brattleboro, in Walnut Case, with 16 Stops, 

Pedal Board, Hand and Foot Blower, and Swell Pedal; also Walnut 
Organ Seat. Can be seen at Taylor's Depository, 1, St. George's Road, 


Southwe ark, Ss. ; 

\ TANTED. il ASON & HAMLIN 2-MANU AL 
ORGAN. Recent model. Cive dimensions. W. H. J., 46, 

Pall Mall, Liverpool. 


HE POSITIVE ORGAN.—Areal PIPE ORGAN, 
giving the effects of two manuals and | > on its single key- 
board. Prices from £70. Over 750 supplie Estimates given for 
Repairs, Rebuilds, Two- and Three-Manual Organs, &c. 
Positive Orcan Co., Ltd., 44, Mornington Crescent (opposite 
Tube ’Station), London, N.W. 




















EED ORGANS.—1, 2, and 3-manuals, built, tuned, 
material and workmanship guaranteed. 


and repaired. Best D \ 
Distance no object. For 


Tunings casually or by yearly contract. 
years with the late J. W. Sawyer, of Leeds. 
F. Crawrorp, Organ Builder. All communications to 41, Heavitree 
Road, Plumstead, S.E. Works: Southend Parade, Eltham, S. E. 
O.P.C. ORGAN PEDALS for Pianos. We are 
* makers to Organ Builders and Profession, by whom our 
oods are pronounced ‘the only — and we are thrice granted 
fim M.R.L., for veal merit. Write, O.P.C. Works, Brinscall, Chorley. 
RGAN PEDALS (R.C.O.) for SALE.—Radia- 
ting and Concave. New, with Piano Attachment and seat. 
Bargain. Organist, 19, Fitzwilliam Road, Clapham, S.W. 
RGAN PRACTICE.—Three-manual Pipe Organ 
for Practice—good condition ; complete set of ey blown 
by hydraulic engine. 1s. per hour. Hamilton Evans -» Sty London 
Road, Forest Hill, S.E. (1 minute from Station). Telephone : 693 
Sydenham. 


7OR SALE.- 


Benjamin Banks. 

















Genuine Old VIOLONCELLO by 


Bush, *‘ Avon View,” Old Sarum, Salisbury. 


[OR SALE. EOLIAN ORCHESTRELLE, 

MODEL V. Be: 1u stiful tone, handsome walnut case, cost £300. 

Will sell for £175; also a number of rolls in perfect condition, half price. 
Mrs. Hutchins, The Orch ard, Stubbington, Hants. 


MERIC AN ORGAN FOR SALE.- 
- Hamlin.) 4} sets of Reeds. In good condition. 
50, Defreville Avenue, Cambridge. 


FORKS SALE.—“ MUSICAL TIMES,” from January, 


The following numbers only 





-(Mason & 
RB. Wa Eas 








1885, to December, 1910, inclusive. 
wanting : 1889, March and December; 1893, October ; 1896, January 
and October ; 1898, August; 1902, November ; 1903, I ebruary. Price, 
£t 10s., carriage-paid. Apply, R. H. T., 67, Saxe-Weimar Road, 


Southsea, Hants. 


OR SALE.—MUS. DOC. OXFORD 
FULL DRESS, new in January last ; only used once. 
c/o Novello & , Ltd., 160, W ardour Street, W. 








ROBES, 
Apply, 





E. S., 
VERY COMPOSER should send for DINHAM, 


BLYTH & CO.'S Specimens _ and Price Lists (free) for Litho- 
graphing Anthems, Songs, &c. 50 Copies of Hymn-Tune, Kyrie, &c. 
38. 6d.: roc 4s. 6d. . Fenchurch Street, London, Estab lished 18 
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"TP eAC HING CONNECTION.—GENTLEMAN 

(Mus. B., L.R.A.M., A.R.C.M.) a to purchase high-class 
Connection (Singing or he North of England preferred. 
Address, “Graduate,” c/o Novello & Co., Ltd., 160, Wardour Street, W. 


‘ae CONNECTION WANTED. — 
To Buy, or would Exchange from large inland town to near sea 


preferred. A. J., c/o Novello & Co., Ltd., 160, Wardour Street, W. 


\ TANTED.—An APPRENTICE to the SHEET 
MUSIC TRADE. Must be a smart lad with musical know- 
ledge. Apply, by letter, Apprentice, Murdoch's, 463, Oxford Street, W. 








JEW VOCAL DUET OR SOLO. —For Soprano 


1 and Contralto, entitled, ‘‘I will give you rest,” by T. Auty. 
Price 2s. Published by J. Sinclare, 133, ‘Oxford Road, Maz ALE, 


*O VIOLINISTS.—For a first-class solo or encore 
piece, try “The Romance,” by J. Cuthbert. 1s. 6d. net. 
London: NovELLo anp Company, Ltd. 


VOCAL STUDY. 
The August issue of ‘‘ The Music Student” 
will be a special 





(published on July 20) 
VOCAL STUDY ISSUE. 


Contributors will include Frederic Austin, Ernest Ford, Sir George 
Power, William Shakespeare, Albert Visetti, &c. 
Order now of any Music Seller or Newsagent. 
Special MUSIC TEACHERS’ ISSUE (July) now on Sale. 
“ That agree abl valuably suggestive 
monthly. 


ly unconventional and often 
* The Times 


EsTABLISHED 1750. 
1788 P.O. Hampstead. Telegrams: 


GRAY & DAVISON, 


ORGAN BUILDERS, 
PRATT STREET, N.W. 


48, SOUTHFIELD ROAD, OXFORD. 
272, UPPER PARLIAMENT STREET, LIVERPOOL. 


Telephone: “Cantabile, London.” 


Specifications, Estimates, and Designs free of charge. 





THE OLD FIRM. 


P. CONACHER & CO. 
Organ Builders, 


SPRINGWOOD WORKS, 
HUDDERSFIELD. 
TWO GOLD MEDALS. 


PIANO PEDALS. 


Tue CATHEDRAL, MANCHESTER, 
Dear Mr. Makin, Nov. 8th, 1910. 

I think your Patent Pedal Attachment, which you have 
fitted to my Steinway, is simply splendid. I find the action absolutely 
silent and its touch beautiful.—Yours truly, 

H. P. COLEMAN, F.R.C.O., Sub-Organist. 





Terms :—Cash, or instalments of 8s. per month. 


HW vite Jor Lists, Prices, and Clients’ Opinions, and reperences, to— 


THE MALKIN PATENT PEDAL CO., Ltp., 
Works—Hanley, Staffs. NEWCASTLE-UNDER.-LYME. 





Just Pususnep, 





HYMN TUNES 


COMPOSED RY 


J. W. ELLIOTT. 


THIRTY 


Cloth, Gilt, One Shilling and Sixpence. 


London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 





EsTABLisHEp 1839. 
THE 
Facilities and Equipment of 
LIVERPOOL’S 
CATHEDRAL 


ORGAN 
WORKS 


are unsurpassed by any other Organ Building establish- 
ment, at home or abroad. ° . ° 


THE ERECTING HALL, for example, is 
noteworthy for its great height and size, and perfect 
acoustics. Here there is ample space for the com- 
plete erection, adjustment, and thorough trial of five 
or six large instruments, and as many smaller ones. 


THUS is secured the Artistic and Mechanical 
efficiency of every KUSHWORTH Organ, even to the 
smallest details, before it leaves the Works. Nothing 
is left to chance, and the time and disturbance of 
final erection are very materially reduced. 


In acknowledging the interest aroused by the 
previous announcements in this Journal regarding 
their ‘new’ Cathedral Organ Works, RusHworRTH 
AND DREAPER desire to point out that these Works 
are but an extension and modernising of those carried 
on in Liverpool by the RUSHWORTH Family for 
over Three-Quarters of a Century. 


Whilst meeting the modern demands for Com- 
mercial Efficiency, the firm have not overlooked the 
inestimable value of old-time sincerity of purpose and 
artistic enthusiasm. Many of their most highly-skilled 
Craftsmen have been in the Rushworth employ from 
15 to 40 years, and the highest standard of production 
is rigidly maintained in every department. 

It is with the fullest confidence, therefore, that 
enquiries are invited for the Building and Re-Building 
of high-class Organs of any size, and for Churches or 
Home use, in any part of the World. ‘ ‘ ° 


Designs, Spectfications, and inclusive Estimates will 


be submitted free of charge. 


RUSHWORTH & DREAPER, Ltd., 


Builders of Church, Concert, and Chamber Organs, 
113-115 Great George Street, 
LIVERPOOL. 


Telephone: ror2 Rovat. Telegrams: ‘‘Apo.to, Liverpool.” 
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$3000.00 
PRIZE COMPETITION. 


PEN TO THE COMPOSERS OF THE WORLD. 





It is acknowledged by the leading musical authorities all over the world, that in order to attain a thorough musical 
education, it is necessary for students to become familiar with the modern progress in Musical Art, as is exemplified by 
the best living Composers. 

The ART PUBLICATION SOCIETY, of SAINT LOUIS, MO., U.S.A., which supplies annually over 500,000 
copies of Standard Pianoforte Music to Conservatories in the United States and Canada, is desirous of adding to its already 
extensive editions, a Library of 

FIFTY CHARACTERISTIC COMPOSITIONS BY THE GREATEST LIVING COMPOSERS, 
and in order to obtain these more quickly and from the best sources, offers A PRIZE COMPETITION open to 
Composers of the world, for Compositions written according to the following specifications :— 


CLASS A. 


For a Brilliant and Effective Concert Piano Solo, suitable for public performance by an advanced pianist. Form left 
to the composer, but must be melodious, and not of an involved nature, such as fugues, variations, kc. Length of 


rendition not to exceed 10 (ten) minutes. 
CLASS B. 


For a Melodious and Attractive Solo, of character suited for drawing-room. Form unprescribed. Technical difficulty 
not to surpass 6th Grade, and suitable for public performance by good amateur pianists. 


CLASS C. 
For the best set of THREE Piano Solos, in contrasted moods and keys, each solo to have a poetic title, written for 
and appealing to young players. Not to exceed 4th Grade. 


The FIRST PRIZE in each Class will be $500.00. 
The SECOND PRIZE in each Class will be $300.00. 
The THIRD PRIZE in each Class will be $200.00. 


Any Composition, to be eligible for a prize in either class, must, in the opinion of the Judges, be of the required grade 
of excellence. 

Compositions awarded prizes will become the exclusive property of the Art Publication Society, without payment of 
any additional fee or royalties. 

As this Competition covers but fifteen Co:apositions out of the Fifty desired, this Society reserves the right to buy of 
the Composer, at a price agreed in each instance, such Compositions as, while not gaining the prizes, are nevertheless 
recommended by the Judges as of unusual Art-Value. These will be bought outright, and paid for in cash, without 


royalty rights. 

CONDITIONS OF THE COMPETITION. 

{t) Compositions entered for this Competition must be received on or before October 1, 1912, marked with the Class for 
which they are entered. 

(2) No Composition may bear its Author’s name. It must be marked by a motto or nom de plume, and the real name 
sent with address in full at the same time, in a sealed envelope, bearing the same motto or nom de plume, not to 
be opened until the Judges have given their decisions. A biographical sketch and photo should accompany MSS. 

3) Composers must preserve a copy of their compositions. While the Art Publication Society will take all possible care 
of MSS. in transit and in examination, they will not be responsible for MSS. which are lost in transit. They 

advise sending by registered post. Rejected MSS. will be returned on receipt of Postage. 

(4) The Prize Compositions and all those purchased will be published in superior style, each one carrying a photograph 
of its author, a short biographical sketch, a list of some of his representative works, together with a description of 
the poetic idea of the Composition, with suggestions as to the study necessary to give a successful performance 
of the work. This material the Composer will be expected to furnish, after MS. is accepted, preferably in 
English ; otherwise in German, French, or Italian, or any other language. 

UNUSUAL ATTRACTIVENESS OF THIS COMPETITION. 
No such inviting opportunity for composers of originality has ever before been offered, or can be offered by the must 
trade, under the prevailing conditions, where every composition ts ex pected to find a market at a profit. 
In this case no immediate profit is expected. The 47t Publication Society desires to acquaint the many thousand 
students using its publications, with the 
BEST MODERN COMPOSERS OF THE WORLD, 

and through the style of publishing, with annotations for intelligent study, every composition will gain admirers, thus 

opening the way for other works by the same composers. 

The JUDGES are: Georce W. CHapwick, ARTHUR Foore, ERNEST R. KROEGER. 


Address all correspondence and MSS. to 
THE ART PUBLICATION SOCIETY, 
No. 1000, Granp Avenug, ST. LOUIS, MO., U.S.A. 


Prise Competition Dept. 
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WILLEM MENGELBERG. 


It is not from any disrespectful motives that we 
ad this article ‘ Willem Mengelberg’ simply. It 
shis own particular wish. ‘To call him ‘Mr. 
Mengelberg ’ hardly seems right, his Dutch friends 
ject to his being known as ‘ Herr Mengelberg,’ 
ind ‘Mynheer Mengelberg’ somehow looks 
crange. 

Willem Mengelberg’s first appearance in London 
as made on the occasion of the Strauss Festival 
tthe old St. James’s Hall in 1903. Those who} 
yard him then remembered the remarkable vitality 
{his interpretations, and had not forgotten that 
srauss looked on him as one of the greatest 
sterpreters of his work, a fact sufficiently proved 
y the dedication of ‘Ein Heldenleben’ to| 
Mengelberg and the Concertgebouw Orchestra of 
imsterdam, It is one of the curiosities of London 
susical life that while so many dozens of conductors 
7m every Civilized country should have visited 


8, nine years should have elapsed before 
‘illem Mengelberg again came to London. 


specially as his fame on the Continent grew steadily 
il the time. The real reason is one which 
sscarcely flattering to our national vanity. <A| 
eat many offers had been made in the interval | 
» him for appearances in England, but the crude, | 
wld fact is that he was receiving so much better 
kes everywhere else than those suggested 
» him by such indigent places as I,ndon, 
liverpool, and Manchester, that he saw no reason 
ir accepting them. This should be generally 
mown, because ninety-nine Englishmen out of a 
undred, if they think of such matters at all, 
till imagine that England is the best paymaster 
music in Europe. ‘The strict truth, on 
the contrary, is that Mengelberg accepted 
ils recent engagement in London at something 
ess than half the fee which he is wont to receive 
nsome Continental cities. His case is curiously 
parallel to that of Tetrazzini, who also for a good 
many years would not come to London for less 
tan the sum she received abroad, and also finally 
agreed to do so because she accidentally had some 
ee time, owing to the cancelling of a previous 
ontract. It was a similar chance which enabled 
Mengelberg to come to conduct the first concert 
f the Philharmonic Centenary season and to 
conquer London, with the consequence that, 
lortunately for us, he is likely to be a prominent 
influence in the orchestral music of this country 
for some time to come. 

Willem Mengelberg comes of good artistic stock. 
He was born at Utrecht, on March 28, 1871, and 
his father, Frederick Willem Mengelberg, is well 
known as an authority on Gothic architecture and 
sculpture, and has taken a prominent part in the 








for 


;a 





work of restoration at Cologne Cathedral. He 





.UM 


began his musical education at the School of Music 
of his native town, and continued his studies at the 
Conservatoire of Cologne, under Wiillner and 
Jensen. It had been his original intention to 
become a solo pianist, but in 1892 he was chosen 
from among more than eighty candidates as Director 
of Music in the city of Lucerne. It was there 
that he had his only experience of operatic 
conducting. 

Three years later he was chosen conductor and 
director of the Concertgebouw in Amsterdam, as 
successor to Willem Kes, and that position he 
has occupied ever since. 

He is also conductor of the ‘‘Toonkunst’ of 
Amsterdam, and five or six years ago he was 
chosen to one of the most important positions in 
Germany—that of conductor of the Museum 
Concerts and the St. Cecilia Concerts of Frankfurt- 
on-Main. He also conducts regularly every year 
in a good many cities in Germany, and his annual 





visits to Italy and Russia are eagerly looked 
forward to. 

In 1881 the so-called Park Orchestra in 
Amsterdam, which had been conducted by 


W. Stumpff, was dissolved, and Amsterdam was 
without a permanent orchestra until 1888, when 
syndicate was formed and erected the 
Concertgebouw, and engaged Kes, who worked 
up the orchestra to a very prominent position in 
Europe. In spite of this, however, the orchestra 
was, financially, not a success. For many years 
the deficit reached over £3,000. Since Mengelberg 
has been its conductor it has not only grown in 
fame, but has become a self-supporting institution. 
In the early days, among the most popular features 
of the concerts were the Concerto performances of 
the conductor, who used to conduct the orchestra 
from his seat at the pianoforte. While the 
Amsterdam orchestra has become famous as the 
interpreter of the most modern music, such as that 
of Strauss, Reger, and Mahler, whose works are 
perhaps more familiar in Holland than in their 
native countries, Mengelberg is also a most 
reverential lover of the great classics, and his 
Bach performances are looked upon as models. 
There was a wealthy music-lover in Amsterdam 
who organized at his own expense a_ great 
performance of the ‘St. Matthew’ Passion every 
Palm Sunday. At first this was done at 
considerable loss, but now it is so lucrative that 
it has to be performed three times every year, and 
each time results in a considerable profit. It may 
be added incidentally, as another proof of the solid 
form which love of art takes in Holland, that when 
it was suggested that the Amsterdam Orchestra 
should visit London for the Strauss Festival in 1903, 
the necessary guarantee, which it had been found 
impossible to raise in London, was forthcoming in 
Amsterdam in the course of a single forenoon. It 
may be mentioned by way of further digression that 
the Concertgebouw Orchestra enjoys a small 
subvention from the Municipality of Amsterdam, 
in return for which it has to give ‘Popular 
Concerts’ of classical music, for which the tickets 
cost fivepence. The Concertgebouw Orchestra 
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gives on an average a hundred and fifty concerts in 
a year in Amsterdam and the principal Dutch 
cities. 

During May, Mengelberg has conducted a 
performance of Mahler’s eighth Symphony in 
Frankfurt, before an audience of fifteen thousand 
people, and also in Berlin. After conducting in 
London in the middle of last month, he had to 
hurry back to Amsterdam to busy himself with 
the preparations for the Dutch National Musical 
Festival, which will have taken place by the time 
these lines are in print. The programme of this 
Festival is interesting, because it contains works by 
many composers whose very names are new to 
England. It is one of the great conductor’s most 
cherished objects in life to encourage young 
composers of all countries. He is very enthusiastic 
about the possibilities of the Dutch school of music, 
but there seems to be the same difficulty about the 
emergence of a national school in the Netherk ads 
as there is in the British Isles. The young 
Idutch composer seems to suffer from the same 
disabilities as our own musicians, and his 
compositions seem to be open to criticism of the 
same kind. 

Willem Mengelberg has a very high opinion of 
our orchestras and their readiness to respond to 
the conductor’s wishes. He told his friends that 
the wonderful flexibility and unanimity of the 
gigantic orchestra which he faced at the Albert 
Hall on the occasion of the Orchestral Association’s 
‘Titanic’ Concert gave him one of the greatest 
experiences of his life. He freely admits that he 
approached his task with a certain amount of 
scepticism, and without any hope that it would 
yield really artistic results, because his previous 
experience of very large orchestras with numerous 
‘passengers’ had not been encouraging. <A few 
minutes of rehearsal, however, speedily converted 
him. During his first visit to England, nine years 
ago, Mengelberg spent some time at the Handel 
Festival, and expressed unbounded admiration for 
the singing of the choir, although he can hardly 
be called a Handelian in the strict sense. In the 
last few years aconsiderable numberof English artists 
have appeared with Mengelberg and his orchestra 
in Holland, and they have won golden opinions. 
Among them may be mentioned Mr. Ben Davies, 
Miss Fanny Davies, Mr. Lionel Tertis (who has 
played Mr. Dale’s Viola suite several times), and 
Miss Myra Hess. 

In private life. Mengelberg is the most simple 
and unassuming of men. What strikes one most 
in a conversation with him are the manliness and 
sanity of the man, qualities which to the discerning 
listener are reflected in all his interpretations. 
There is no greater enemy of humbug and 
pretentiousness, either in the affairs of daily life 
or in art, than Mengelberg, and none with a keener 
eye for detecting them. Since his stay in Lucerne 
he has developed a passionate fondness for 
mountains and the simple life. He spends the 
greater part of every summer in Switzerland, and 
has recently acquired a little chalet on the hills in 
a part of the country off the beaten tourist track, 


which he is having made habitable. He has, he says, 
caused respectful surprise tothe primitive inhabitants 
of that remote valley by installing there an up-to. 
date bath-room. During his holidays he isa great 
walker, but his summer vacation is always busy, 
for that is the only time during which he can look 
through the numbers of scores which are submitted 
to him during the year. It may be interesting to 
know that during his four brief visits to London 
this season he has reaped a harvest, if the 
metaphor may be allowed, of something like forty 
British scores. 

As a result of his early surroundings, he has an 
enthusiastic love of art, and often famous experts 
are glad to have his opinion on disputed questions 
in connection with Dutch painters. Anyone who, 
like the present writer, has had the privilege of 
being piloted through famous European galleries 
by him will be almost inclined to wonder that 
there is any room in his head for music. He isan 
enthusiastic collector, and spends as much time as 
he can in any town that he happens to be visiting, 
in seeing all that is to be seen and in bargain- 
hunting. He has not yet had time to explore 
London thoroughly. He envies us above all 
things the Halses in the Wallace Collection and the 
Maubuse in the National Gallery. His own art- 
treasures include pictures and furniture, but his 
special hobby is Eglomisé enamel. During his 
last visit to London he visited a _ good 
many of the most famous dealers, and at 
one of them the gentleman who = showed 
him round afterwards inquired where he had 
his place of business. When he was informed 
that he was a musician he absolutely refused to 
believe it, saying that he had never met anybody 
outside the business who knew so much about things 
in general. History does not report his having any 
other hobby, unless it be Russian cigarettes. Like 
all musicians, he is fond of spending a ‘’busman’s 
holiday’ in hearing all the music he can, and he 
crowded as much concert- and opera-going into the 
few days of his visits to London as the hardest- 
worked musical critic. In this connection an 
interesting little fact deserves to be chronicled. On 
the evening before he conducted the ‘Titanic’ 
concert he arrived in London at 7.0 o’clock, feeling 
very tired, as he had conducted in Amsterdam the 
previous evening and had left at 7a.m. He had the 
intention of going to bed early, but on arrival he 
discovered that Nikisch was conducting the 
Philharmonic concert, so he flung himself into 
dress-clothes without waiting to dine, and went 
to hear him. He has often conducted the 
Gewandhaus Orchestra, and Nikisch has often 
conducted the Concertgebouw Orchestra, but the 
two had never met till that evening, nor had 
Mengelberg ever heard—or should one say seen? 
—Nikisch conduct. The two great conductors 
met face to face for the first time at the supper 
given by the Philharmonic Directors at Pagani’s. 
Though Mengelberg has now heard Nikisch, 
Nikisch has not yet heard Mengelberg. This 
fact throws a curious sidelight on the strenuous 





life of the modern travelling conductor. 
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In his youth Mengelberg composed a considerable 
number of important works, which are still heard 
occasionally in Holland, but he has not composed 
much of late years. 

One of his theories is that it is a great mistake 
for an artist to try to attract attention by 
eccentricities of manner or personal appearance. 
This may seem a small matter in itself, but it is 
typical of one aspect of his character, which 
appeals very strongly to British ideals. This being 
so, there is of necessity not much to be said about 
his personal appearance. When he was younger it 
used to be said in Germany that he looked like a 
Rembrandt with a cherub face. He now looks 
like any man might look who has great respon- 
sibilities and leads an important enterprise. His 
manner on the platform is eminently simple and 
straightforward, and offers few temptations to 
dealers in flamboyant epithets. The clearness 


and tremendous decision of his beat must 
impress even the most casual observer from 
outside, and he inspires his players with 


confidence, because all he does is meant to guide 
them, and not to impress the public. He gives 
his cues in a most unmistakable manner, and 
wastes neither time nor energy in superfluous 


gyrations. He is one of the most ‘decorated’ 
musicians in Europe. The decoration of which 
he is proudest is the ‘House Order’ of 


Queen Wilhelmina, which has been bestowed 
by her only on a very few of her subjects, whom 
she holds in special personal esteem. It is 
inno way political or official, but purely personal, 
and carries with it the right of being saluted every- 
where in Holland as a General-Officer. 

No account of Willem Mengelberg is complete 
without mention of his wife, who has een his 
constant companion in all his travels, except when 
prevented by the illness of her parents. Madame 
Mengelberg is the most competent of business 
managers, and is endowed with the greatest charm 
of mind and manner. She is nearly as great an 
authority on matters of art as her husband, and, 
ike him, is a most accomplished linguist. 

_ Willem Mengelberg makes his next appearance 
in London at the first concert of the Philharmonic 
Society in November. 

ALFRED KALISCH. 





A NOTE ON BACH TRANSCRIPTIONS. 
By ERNEST NEWMAN. 


Schweitzer, in his book on Bach, while 
recognising that transcriptions of the organ works 
for the pianoforte have done something to spread 
the knowledge of them, is mainly against transcrip- 
tions in general, and in particular against 
arrangements of the clavier works for the organ. 
On the latter point most people would probably be 
with him, As a rule there is little justification for 
transferring a work conceived in a smaller medium 
toa larger one, though there are a few exceptions 
that will occur to everyone. Max Reger has 





arranged for the organ a number of Bach’s clavier 
toccatas, preludes and fugues. I am doubtful of 
the success of some of these transcriptions, 
particularly of that of the Chromatic Fantasia ; but 
it is a question I prefer to leave to organists. 
Schweitzer is probably right when he says that 
‘Bach’s clavier works sound restless on the organ. 
A satisfactory registration cannot be discovered for 
any of them.’ And again, ‘The rhythm of the 
themes of the organ fugues is much simpler 
than that of the clavier fugues. A few quite 
elementary syncopations apart, scarcely an 
accent falls on the weak part of a bar; the 
main accent always falls on the strong beat. Bach 
sees quite clearly that any other than this natural 
accent is impossible on the organ. For clavier 
and for orchestra he writes much more freely. 
Thus the object’ of transcribing clavier fugues for 
the organ is incomprehensible. No one who really 
understands the nature of Bach’s organ works can 
listen to transcriptions of this kind.’ 

The case is different however with transferences 
to a smaller medium of works conceived in a larger 
one. As Liszt said, the pianoforte is to the orchestra 
or the organ what an engraving is to a painting; it 
helps to disseminate and popularise big works of art. 
The real justification for these pianoforte arrange- 
ments is that, let the purists say what they will, 
artists delight in making them, the amateur delights 
in playing them, and the public delights in listening 
to them. One need not dwell on the obvious fact 
that were it not for these transcriptions many of the 
finest of Bach’s organ works would be unknown to 
everyone but organists. ‘To how many pianists and 
concert-goers, for example, has not Tausig’s splendid 
arrangement of the D minor toccata and fugue 
brought a new revelation of the power of Bach’s 
imagination? Liszt, again, with his transcriptions 
of the A minor, C major, C minor, E minor, and 
B minor preludes and fugues, and the G minor 
fantasia and fugue, must have opened up a new world 
to thousands of amateurs. Some loss there is bound 
to be in an arrangement of an organ work for the 
pianoforte ; but the gain immensely overweighs the 
loss. Schweitzer, while recognising the good that 
has been done to Bach and to music by these 
pianoforte popularisations, still seems to have a 
lingering doubt about them, and pleads for the old- 
fashioned domestic style of performance of the 
organ works, with one player taking the manual 
parts and another filling in the pedals. ‘That, 
however, is only a makeshift, and one that does not 
always act, as everyone can testify who has tried it. 
Moreover, by a curious paradox, it is only when 
we handle Bach’s organ music with a little freedom 
that the pianoforte arrangement wins an appearance 
of naturalness,—only when we add something to 
him that we seem to get him native and intact. 
How to do this and yet not overdo it is the great 
problem of transcription. 

The difficulty of arranging the organ works is 
not merely the facts that three staves have to be 
compressed into two, but that the pedal has often 
to be thrown into so low a register that one hand 
must be devoted to this alone—thus sometimes 
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throwing double work upon the other,—and that 
we have sometimes to suggest the changes of organ 
timbre as best we can upon an instrument that 
does not offer much variety of timbre. At many a 
point, then, there must be something to which the 
pedant can object as not being in Bach; and the 
only excuse we can make is that the alteration 
gives us the spirit of the original, and that this is 
unattainable if we keep slavishly to the letter. In 
Busoni’s arrangement of the D major prelude, for 









































phrases to a higher octave than that 
predecessors gives them a point that they lose 
when they are retained in their original position, 
as in D’Albert’s arrangement of the prelude, with | 
the proposition and answer simply marked /ano | 
and forte respectively. This contention that we | 
sometimes get nearer to the spirit of Bach by | 
departing from the letter can be abundantly proved | le. 
by comparing some ‘ Liszt’s arrangements with | 
of later men. To Liszt every credit as a| 
pioneer is due, but his Bach transcriptions hi ave | 
the timidity and sometimes the inefficiency of 
much pioneer work. One wishes he had treated 
Bach with the same boldness and originality as he 
has applied to certain other composers whose work 
he has transcribed. In large part all that he has | 
done is to reduce Bach’s three staves to two, 
which merely saves us a little trouble in playing 
from the organ the trouble of settling on 
the spur of the moment the distribution of the 
material between the two hands—and often quite 
fails either to be Bach-like or to be lucid. ‘Take 
one instance out of many. Here is 
from his arrangement of the C major prelude : 


those 


score 


24 
eo 





As he 
in the octave its notation—as of course you | 
have to do if you are simply aiming at making a 
playable transcription of the music as it stands in 
the organ score. But it is clear at a glance that 


of 





- — 
———— 


— — —}— 


a— 
is almost utterly lost in the playing ; it es 
exists for the eye alone, not for theear. This may 
be fidelity to Bach in the literal sense, but is 
certainly an infidelity to him in the spiritual sense. 
The business of the transcriber is surely so to 
re-arrange the distribution of the notes that while 
they /oo& on paper different from the organ score 
they will suggest the sound of this. Let us take as | 
an example ‘the following passage from the fugue | 








of the C major prelude, fugue and andante.* | 
It appears in the Bs hg gesellschaft edition, ar ad in the Breitkopf and 
ther editions of the n works, in E major. It is also sometimes 


ribed as d fugue 


a toccata a 


example, the transposition of some of the answering | 
of their | 


| work. 


a passage | 


generally does, he keeps the pedal part | 


the pedal part : | 


Transcribed in Liszt’s literal manner,—a manner, 
by the way, often followed by D’Albert—it wouk 
stand in the ~<a score thus: 











3 e*o* i =. |__Jous 
——— = ——— 
— 22 aes es (ad oe rs 
| pS, = = — —_ = 


|a combination both unplayable and ineffective if jt 
could be played. Look now at Theodor Szantds 
8 of the passage : 











[eres 





Here, by a judicious thickening of some of th 
chords, a more organ-like effect is produced, while 


| by the simple device of leaving a note once strud 


to sustain itself while the finger passes to othe 
|notes, the whole of the movements of Bach‘ 
parts are retained intact, everything is brought ou 
clearly, and the pedal gets something of the 


| weight of the organ tone. 


Or take the ending of the fugue in the sam 
Literally transcribed, it would figure thus: 








See now how much more effective it is in 


| Szant6é’s arrangement, how much more playable— 


in spite of the fearsome look of it at first sight 
-and how much more like the grandeur of the 
original : 





pa 


v' 
— 

It is really curious how little Liszt seems to have 
reflected, in making these Bach transcriptions of 
his, upon the most obvious possibilities of the 


pianoforte,—how the skilful use of the sustaining 
pedal, for instance, could set the hands free to 


wander into quite other octaves, there striking a 


|note that could in turn be left to sustain itself 


while the hands returned to their original point of 
departure, and so on again and again,—as in the 
fine example last quoted above. It was no doubt 
this timidity in face of some of the problems 
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that led to his making so few transcriptions of the 
; for in almost every one of these we 
are constant coming upon passages that can only 
vital upon the pianoforte by 
racy of nie true nature of that instrument, 
and a bold forgetfulness of the mere look of the 


passage in the organ score. Who would say, for 


D’ Albert’ s arrangement of the D major prelude : 


passage from 

















though it is textually faithful to Bach, comes as | 
close to the spirit of him as do the equivalent bars | 
in Busoni’s arrangement ? 











Once we admit the possibility 
necessity of little devices of this kind,—as I think 
we are bound to do—the question then arises, 


Where are we to stop? we enter upon} 


and even the 


prelude, for | 








I suppose, no one will quarrel with him,— 
but adds sixths to the melodic flourish in the 


penultimate bar : 





For my own part I cannot see anything very 
The harmony is implicit in 
many minds, and no doubt the under notes would 
be unconsciously supplied by them as they heard 
On these lines they wouid regard the 
more than making visible 
It is a point of taste, 


sacrilegious in this. 





additions as very little 
what they feel to be audible. 
however, on which we dare not dogmatise. Here 
, though, in which I take it Busoni is 
justified j in slightly altering Bach, making a trifling 
sacrifice in order to win a substantial compensation. 


octaves, —for 








In the LD) major prelude there is a passage that 
D’Albert has arranged thus : 











SS == 





This, it is true, preserves most of the letter of the 
original, in which the manuals move thus : 


py : . 

#; -—-.—* ©. ~ a ~s — 
+ = ee <a = 
a ——— === 









Le eer ee 


But,—apart from the ugliness of some of the 





| doubling—the organ left-hand notes are so placed 


by D’Albert as not only to muddle slightly the pedal 
passage, but to make it none too easy to play. 
Busoni, as will be seen, transposes some of the 
manual notes into other octaves than in the original. 
He loses practically nothing that is vital by doing 
this, while by compressing it all within the compass 
of the right hand he sets the left free for the 
clear performance of the very vital pedal part, 
which contains most of the essence of the fugue 
subject : 








To this, I imagine, none but a pedant could raise 
any objection, 

Let us, however, go a step further still. In the 
same fugue are single melodic passages of this 


kind: 


Ais SSE i= ————— <= 











Is Busoni justified in expanding them thus : 


es Seas 
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or again in expanding : conceivably might be there, and probably wo my soul 
| —_] have been there had Bach been thinking in tergampertin 
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I cannot defend this on any argumentative line 
but for the life of me I cannot see very mu 









































wrong in it; it certainly gives the music th 
brilliant, scintillating effect which we feel to } 
in the fugue at this point. It may be all, howeve 
a matter of personal taste. When Biilow add 
something of his own to the following passage : jnto thi 
Zz the fugue of the Chromatic Fantasia : 
It is not strictly right, but, at the risk of being ‘) 
called a barbarian, I for my part cannot see anything 
outrageously wrong in it. It gives a more sporting 
interest to the pianoforte arrangement, without utten 
doing grievous violence to the original. But when ‘ 
Busoni transcribes a passage in the C major toccata be Boe 
thus : : The ot 
amplifi 
oe ae seen OS we |; es} . It w 
63 -* *n= =. =! = “fe! s-"s- =* rie at ingenu 
== === hay 
. ‘ ba ‘ ; What | 
7 Ss * ., < . a 2 merely 
| = - = : le ——s = filling out the second and fourth bars of th re-thin 
S- es ee ee a . : . : 
. — - iy - quotation thus: this w; 
- - ” »_ 2¥% 2 2. = compa 
I am unable to see eye to eye with him. His + S22 2 Sea arrang 
additions here are the upper chords in the left-hand — == 6 7 . is fron 
part. No matter how they are played they seem aoe = os Bach 
to me to take something away from the athletic 5 2 a warmt 
tread and leap of Bach’s pedal : eile teres that ‘J 
aameeaie : a ee makes 
2G ; 3 a ——— a om =—— ¥] 
Spe == SS SS the gi 
ss nt Ike eee ey eee p everyc 
This, to my mind, is to add something to the music touche 
that is not only not there, but could not possibly in his 
be there. In the preceding cases something has colt p 
been added which, it is true, is not there, but comm 
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my soul revolts at it as an artistic error and 
pertinence. To others it may not appear so. 

A well-known passage in the Chromatic Fantasia 
is usually given thus : 
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| has the support of other authorities : 


Max Reger, 
for example, adopts this reading in his arrangement 
of the work for the organ. ‘This, however, is a 
matter that cannot be resolved by argument. 
But when Busoni expands the second and 
third bars of the D minor organ toccata : 


reas Rem ee =| — — = J=— 
SSS SS LO EE 
Se 
: 7 o — = 


— al al == 
= SS SS OS ee 
oT PF RF Sd 


we may be forgiven for declining to follow him. 


| The original seems to most of us to need no such 


amplification. 

It will be seen that there is ample scope for the 
ingenuity and the musicianship of the arranger, and 
for difference of opinion as to the result of his work. 
What is quite certain is that frequently he must not 
merely transcribe the organ music as it stands, but 
re-think it in terms of the pianoforte. The truth of 
this will be recognised at once by any one who will 
compare some of Liszt’s transcriptions with Tausig’s 
arrangement of the D minor toccata and fugue. It 
is from this latter that the whole modern art of 
Bach transcription seems to derive. ‘There is a 
warmth, a freshness as of youth, about everything 
that ‘Tausig did that thrills us to this day, and 
makes it easy for us to understand the affection 
the gifted boy inspired in Liszt and Wagner and 
everyone who knew him. Whatever music he 
touches, of Bach or Strauss or Schubert, he revels 
in his own part of the work with the clean joy of a 
colt prancing about in a meadow; and the joy is 
communicated to every one who plays or listens to 








an arrangement of his. ‘Tausig’s transcription of 
the D minor toccata and fugue is still the best 
model for the arranger of Bach for the pianoforte. 
Busoni has sometimes gone beyond him in daring 
and effectiveness,—it is interesting, by the way, to 
compare Busoni’s own arrangement of this work 
with Tausig’s—but it is safe to say that without 
Tausig none of the modern transcribers would 
have been quite so sure of their ground. 

Much good work still remains to be done. As 
yet we have for the pianoforte hardly more than a 
few of the organ preludes, toccatas and fugues, the 
passacaglia (in LD’Albert’s arrangement, Catoire’s, 
and others), the Brandenburg concertos, which 
Naumann has arranged for four hands, and a 


dozen or so of the chorale preludes. ‘lhe 
last-named offer a large and inviting field. 


The chorale preludes are hardly known except 
to organists, yet they contain some of the rarest 
quintessence of Bach’s art. Many of them 
offer no difficulties whatever to the transcriber. 
Some of the simpler ones have been done by 
Mr. A. M. Henderson.“ Max Reger has 
transcribed about a dozen, and Busoni has issued 
two volumes of transcriptions of them, containing 
some that do not appear in Reger’s set. The most 
hardened opponent of transcriptions would surely 
be softened if the question were boldly put to him, 
‘Is it not better for the ordinary man to learn from 
a pianoforte version such divine things as the 
*Schmiicke dich, o liebe Seele,” the “OQ Mensch, 
bewein’ dein’ Siinde gross,”} the “ Ich ruf’ zu dir, 
Herr Jesu Christ,” the “‘ Durch Adams Fall ist ganz 
verderbt,” or the “ Das alte Jahr vergangen ist” 

things without their superior in all the music 
of the world—than not to learn them at all?’ 
Our only ground for complaint is not that these few 
arrangements have been made, but that a// the 
preludes have not been done. ‘The problems they 
present ought to pique the pride of the pianoforte 
transcriber. Busoni has, as usual, solved some of 
them audaciously and brilliantly, and has occa- 
sionally added a touch of his own. No reasonable 
person, I imagine, would object to his darkening 
of the harmonies of ‘ Ich ruf’ zu dir’ at one or two 
points, or to his repetition of the final phrases an 
octave lower. Neither device does any violence to 
Bach. Even when he adds three chords at the end 
of ‘In dir ist Freude,’ or interpolates a couple of 
bars at the end of ‘Nun freut euch’ and doubles 
the value of the notes in the final bar, or elaborates 
slightly the figuration of ‘ Komm Gott Schépfer,’ it 
is difficult for the non-pedantic mind to charge him 
with any very grievous offence. All we could 
reasonably ask, perhaps, is that where he adds to 
or alters Bach he should print the original along 
with his own version. 

We must, in short, put pedantry on one side in 
considering this question. It is easy to look 
aghast at the idea of transcribing for the 
pianoforte a work originally written for violin 





Published by Bayley & Ferguson. 
t There is a mest unfortunate typographical error in the last bar ! 
one of Max Reger's arrangement of this prelude, an A flat 
substituted for the G in the penultimate quaver. 
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solo; yet no one, I fancy, could play through 
Busoni’s pianoforte arrangement of the Chaconne 
without being deeply and pleasurably interested in 
it. If the devil is not to have all the good tunes 
to himself, the pianist may ask, why should the 
violinist? And so with many others of Bach’s| 
works. By all means let us have them in the| 
original form if possible, but it is surely better 
to have them in another form than in no form 
at all. Why should people who do not play the 
violin be utterly deprived of the fine music of the | 
violin sonatas when they can get at least an echo| 
of it in the pianoforte arrangements of Saint-Saéns, | 
Schumann, and others? Why should not string | 
players who are not organists make the acquaintance | 
of the organ sonatas in the chamber- music | 
arrangement of Todt? The cantatas in particular | 
cry aloud for someone to bring their thousand | 
beauties into the daylight for the benefit of the| 
domestic amateur or the concert-goer. Mr. 
Bantock has made an admirable arrangement of | 
the movement in ‘Wachet auf’ in which the}! 
chorale is so exquisitely combined with a sort 
of processional music; he has preserved the} 
scoring of the latter intact, and simply given 
the chorale to four horns instead of to human 
tenors. Why should we not have more-—many 
more—things of this kind? I have a suspicion 
that Bach’s attitude towards transcriptions would 
not be so starchy as that of some of his present- 
day admirers. I am certain that could he have 
seen or heard Tausig’s arrangement of the D minor 
toccata and fugue he would have flung back that 
great head of his and bellowed with delight, and 
asked, ‘Why the Donnerwetter didn’t I think of 
that myself ?’—that he would at least have smiled 
approval upon many another transcription, and 
that when he dd feel bound to shake his head 
he would at any rate have done so reprovingly | 
rather than angrily. 








AN ANALYSIS OF CHORAL 


By J. 


A close observer listening to the International | 
contests recently held in Paris, could not fail to| 
struck with the immense variety not only of 
styles, but of tonal timbres and vocal characteristics 
revealed by the competing choirs. It was to be 
expected that there should be essential differences 
between French and English choirs; that an 
Italian choir should, in klang of tone and in 
other respects, differ fundamentally from, say, a 
Bohemian choir. The language would account 
for that. But there were what may be termed 
territorial features in the singing of choirs from 
any one country, Great Britain in particular, which 
enabled an experienced ear to locate almost the 
exact district a choir came from, without reference 
to the programme. 

While the lingual difference marks in obvious 
fashion the contrasts in the tone-aspects of the 
choirs of different countries, so variations of 


TONE, 


RODGERS. 





be 















dialect and habits of speech help us to recognise 
the more subtle but none the less unmistakabj. 
diversities which distinguish choirs from Scotland 
North Lancashire, Wales, Manchester, Sheffield 
London, eye we and elsewhere. They bea 
the impress of local conditions of consonanta| 
colour, syllabic stress, and vowel definition, which 
locates them as clearly to the trained ear as 
though they followed the French fashion of bearing 
aloft a banner—some gorgeous affair of silk and 
tassels and jingling medals—with the style and 
place of the choir proudly painted thereon. 

But first I will treat of the wider question of 
national choral traits. In doing so, I may classif 
| Belgian and French choirs together, for though 
there are many points of divergence in the playing 
of Belgian and French brass and military bands, 
their choirs have a large preponderance of features 
in common 

Broadly stated, it may be said that while English 
choirs excel in smoothness and round, full-bodied 
tone, the French invest their singing with mor 
colour-tints, and extract a keener dictional sugges. 
tiveness from the text. Several factors contribute 
to this result. The English vowels are broader, 
more direct, than the French, carrying more readily 
an open-throated tone. ‘Then, again, what Mr. 


Cecil Forsyth has called the ‘drama’ of the 
sentence—the central idea of a group of words or 





syllables thrown into a high light by outstanding 
stress—gives the English singers a tonal rallying 
point, a consensus of sonority which we do not get 
in the more evenly distributed emphasis of the 
French language. 

The French, on the other hand, exploit to the 
full their subtle vowel combinations and vanishing 
suffixes. The nasal terminals, which the English 
find so difficult to acquire, give a not unpleasing 
charm, a fresh tint, to their singing, though their 
use brings about a tendency to close and pinch the 
tone. These essential differences are very marked 
in the singing of the English and French children. 
The cathedral tradition is strong in England. The 
fluty, hooty, aloof quality, due to the carrying down 
of the head-voice beyond its natural limit and the 
use of the vowel ‘ oo ’—which the French detest— 
is now largely cultivated in British schools. While 
it serves to produce a sweet and pure tone, 
the product is almost entirely colourless and 
inexpressive. The French children, judged by 
British standards, emit a much inferior tone. It is 
wiry, reedy, and deficient in volume and carrying 
power ; but it is so illuminated by the point and 
clarity and the precocious versatility and suggestion 
of their diction, as to make their singing perhaps not 
so sensuously grateful to the ear but certainly 
more interesting to the mind. 

A similar conclusion is forced after comparison 
between the adult choirs. Perhaps the most 
extraordinary singing at the Paris Festival was that 


of the Société des Instituteurs-Chanteurs de 
Prague (male voices) under Professor Spilka. 


Their singing derived its thrilling vitality mainly 
from the specialised oral smartness of the singers, 
which gave every word its acme of meaning, while 
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the vowel positions carried great variety of timbre, | consonant, is still indulged in; even the best choirs 
indicating a severe and uniform method of training. | err in this respect. 

These elements, plus a fine sense of rhythm, made| Coming from International to inter-county 
their singing something of the nature of a revelation. | comparisons, similar conclusions on a_ smaller 
And yet in sheer beauty of tone, as we estimate | scale are to be deduced. 

beauty, they were surpassed by half-a-dozen British} The recent foregathering, both at the Midlands 
choirs. A parallel case was to be found in that} Competition Festival at Birmingham and at the 
of the winning choir in the ‘ Excellence’ division | International Festival in Paris, of so many British 
for mixed voices—the A Cappella Gantois. Fiery | choirs from all parts of the country has served to 
intensity of tone, declamation which became almost | emphasise numerous interesting features and points 
speech, steely sopranos, vibrant, stringy tenors, | of difference in choral tone, due apparently not so 
basses with voices like tubas, and an all-round| much to the influence of training, as rather to 
superb enthusiasm—such were their characteristics. | inherent vocal habits which seem to be indigenous 
But in chording, in blend, in certainty of intonation, | to certain districts. How is it that the Lancashire 
and in absolute ‘musical’ quality of voice, there | mill-girls produce an aggregate tone which so far 
was the same deficiency when compared with the| surpasses in breadth and resonance that heard 
best British choirs. If carried further afield, and | from a London or Bristol choir ; that the basses of 
extended to Austrian and German choirs, the} Leeds and Sheffield are more sonorous than those 
comparison still holds good. The famous|of Norwich, Birmingham or Glasgow; that the 
Minnergesangverein of Vienna, and the Cologne | tenors of Bristol and Birmingham are perhaps the 
Choir, for example, excel beyond the English in| finest in the country, as are the contraltos of 
the mechanics of singing, while, allowing for the| Blackpool, Morecambe, and Manchester? I 
smaller numbers of our native male choirs, the tone | purposely exclude the Three Choirs Festival 
isneither so unified nor so plastic and beautiful in; chorus from this comparative analysis, because 
quality. The oral inertia of the average Englishman | its constitution is unique. Salaried lay-clerks, 
s doubtless responsible. Until enunciation and| presumably drawn from all districts, form the 
pronunciation are methodically studied as being | nucleus of this body; the contralto tone is stiffened 
indispensable to the technique of singing, and the| by an amalgam of male alto quality, while the 
subtleties of vowel-shapes are understood and | soprano part has an admixture of cathedral 
ysthetically applied, the English choirs will remain | boy-chorister tone to which it is evident the 
lacking in one essential department of their | female voices have, perhaps unconsciously, adapted 
equipment. ithemselves. The sum total of all these elements 

Before quitting this comparative estimate of|is a choral ensemble of smooth beauty, especially 

british and foreign choirs, there are one or two/ luscious in the two upper parts, and carrying an 
points of similarity and divergence which may, | exquisite, pure aloofness in sustained passages, 
perhaps, profitably be discussed. The French| but reaching its limitation in highly-coloured or 
choral basses differ from those of England, Italy, | dramatic music. 

and Austria in that they seem unduly anxious; Nor is it easy to classify the recently formed 
t0 demonstrate how big-chested they are, how} Newcastle Festival Choir. Fine body of singers 
powerful and imposing are their voices! Noj|as they are, they have not yet evolved an 
doubt there are many glorious bass voices in| individuality. The influence of their trainer, 
their choirs. Where in British choirs baritones | Dr. Coward, dominates them ; they bear his rather 
weponderate, in French the basses are in a|than their own characteristics. Apart from their 
large majority. The fact has given rise to a trick | performances being located in an_ unsuitable 
of mouthing the tone, which lends a_ fictitious | auditorium—a comparatively small variety theatre— 
nse of bigness to the voices. It is done by | they furnished at the Festival an example of choral 
‘scooping’ out the notes and making the mouth} diction that over-reached itself. The consonantal 
cavity as large as possible. The resultant tone is| emphasis was so magnified as frequently to swamp 
woolly and diffused, ponderous in flexible passages, | the tone ; the technique of the painting obscured 
and lacking the penetrating Open Diapason timbre | the picture. It gave rise to a curious acoustic 
of the Bohemian and the Yorkshire and/effect in ‘Omar Khayyam.’ The rapid final 
lancashire basses. The tenors of the French | movement brought forth a fusillade of consonantal 
choirs are much more brilliant and trumpet-like|explodents which the dry resonance of the 
than the British, who, almost with one consent, | theatre intensified into a bewildering crackle never 
adopt the highly-coloured throatiness which seems | contemplated by the composer. 

0 be a national musical characteristic. Wherethe| Various ingenious theories have been put 
atter surpass is in their constancy to the pitch, | forward to explain the territorial choral charac- 
towever dramatic or emotional the music they are | teristics I have previously named. Perhaps the 
engaged in. ‘The French tenors are content with | strangest is the thesis that the finest voices are to 
approximate notes and tonality ; in the stress of | be found in the coal-producing districts. It would 
passion or fervour they get far afield from the key, | be a happy fancy to imagine the miner singing while 
recovering it in remarkable fashion at a cadence | at his work in the domain of eternal sunlessness. 
of a sostenuto passage. In both nations the} But it happens that, as a class, miners are 
distressing habit of clipping the closing chord | unmusical, or, at any rate, unvocal. Brass bands, 
of a phrase, particularly if it ends on an explosive | not choirs, are their hobby. The solution will have 
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to be sought in dialect and habits of speech. 
The Northern folk broaden and elongate their 
vowel positions, and it is in the Northern choirs 
where open-throated sonority transcends all other 
qualities. Large-scaled open tone is one of the 
fundamentals of Dr. Coward’s training. It 
explains much of the overwhelming power of his 
Sheffield choir. He did not invent it. The 
great choirs of Leeds and Huddersfield used it 
instinctively before Dr. Coward’s day. But he 
applied it 2 exce/sis to the fine, natural voices of 
his Sheffield singers, extracting every fraction of 
possible resonance from the vowel. 

When Sir Henry Wood undertook the training 
of the Sheffield Festival choir of 1911 he modified 
this broad-vowel system. He insisted on a more 
closed cavity, greater palatal and nasal resonance, 
and, especially in the men’s voices, a more concen- 
trated, almost glittering, tone. The fruits were 
heard at the Festival. There was inevitably a loss 
of actual volume, but the tone was more brilliant, 
and the vowel range and colouring were widely 
increased. 

The foregoing goes far to explain many of the 
essential diversities of local tone to which | alluded 
at the beginning. Lancashire and Yorkshire 
workers in their speech prolong and widen many 
of the short vowels. ‘Hand’ becomes ‘ hond,’ 
‘mighty’ becomes ‘moighty’; the final ‘diphthongal- 
vanish’ disappears from the long vowel ‘ai ’—and 
so on. As we proceed South the speech-tone 
of educated and vocally-trained people alters. 
The vowel sounds become more composite ; the 


open positions are narrowed, giving some 
gain in refinement and euphony, but with a 
consequent loss of forward resonance. ‘The 


ladies’ voices of London and, say, Birmingham 
are speaking generally undoubtedly smaller and 
more silvery than those of similar status north 
of Derby and Lincoln. The splendid tenors 
of Birmingham, Bristol, and South Wales are a 
little difficult to account for unless, as in the 
case of bass-singing in Yorkshire, tenor-singing in 
those districts has become a habit and is specially 
cultivated. ‘The vowel theory can hardly explain 
so plentiful a supply of good, natural voices. 

The subject is a fascinating one, and might with 
profit be given closer attention by choir-trainers. 
A survey of the question, based on observations 
carried on throughout England and in many cities 
abroad, leads me to the conclusion that British 
trainers have not yet fully realised the superb 
potentialities of their language. The tendency is 
to cultivate the few sonorous, telling, Italianised 
vowels, and to ignore or modify the several dozens 
of more or less subtle English vowel-combinations, 
each of which carries a peculiar colour-tint. With 
a few notable exceptions, the methods of English 
trainers is largely to utilise vowels as tone-carriers 
only, and consonants to make merely clear, and not 
suggestive, the word-symbols. To secure intensified 
and varied tonal-colour, power should not so much 
be the aim as a uniform vowel adjustment which 
will furnish the tone-palette with all the unequalled 
resources of the English language. 


SYNCOPATION AND EMPHASIS. 
By REGINALD GarTTY. 
(Continued from p. 372.) 
II. 


Before proceeding, it may be well to point out, 
distinction to be made with regard to the varietig 
of tempo d’imbroglio, which is dependent on the 
kind of cross-motive employed. As cross-motives 
are in their nature sequential, we may have eithe 
sequences conterminous with the whole model (in 
which case the model must be expected to repeat 
itself), or only conterminous with one or more of 
its component parts (model-units). They may als 
extend beyond the limits of the model with varieties 
that have only a theoretical importance. All the 
examples given in these articles are cases of 
sequences conterminous with single model-units, 
with the following exceptions. In Exs. 25), 37, 
and 38 the sequences are conterminous with the 
whole model. Ex. 36 is also an irregular instance 
of this effect. Exs. 24, 31, and 32 furnish instances 
of sequences conterminous with double model-units, 
and Ex. 24 is also a case of sequences extending to 
the length of double models. Ex. 33, according to 
my interpretation, is not a case of /empo a’ imbroglio 
at all, but on Callcott’s assumed analysis is an 
example of an irregular model and four irregular 
sequences conterminous with the single, irregular 
model-units. ‘The foregoing distinction of cross- 
motives cannot be shown to affect any of the 
arguments that now follow. 

It may also be mentioned in this place that itis 
of course possible to have the employment of 
phrasing accents in accordance with the models 
of “empo dimbroglio without, however, _ the 
sequential feature of cross-motives to give the 
music the true character of this device. Thus, 
owing to the variations in the last sequences of 
each quotation, Exs. 35 and 36 have a leaning in 
this direction. 

To return. What is the mental effect intended 
by ‘empo @imbroglio? Franklin Taylor, in his 
article, ‘Tempo Rubato,’ in Grove’s ‘ Dictionary, 
says: ‘This expression is used in two different 
senses ; first to denote the insertion of a short 
passage in duple time into a movement the prevail- 
ing rhythm of which is triple, or vce versa, the 
change being effected without altering the time- 
signature, by means of false accents or accents 
falling on other than the ordinary places in the 
bar.’ He then quotes Ex. 25a,* and says of 
it that ‘the rhythm is distinctly that of two 
in a bar, although the whole movement is in § time.’ 
Again, in his ‘Technique and Expression’ (p. 32); 
he says, speaking of syncopation, ‘There are cases 
in which an alteration of accent is designed fo, and 
does, give the effect of a temporary change of 
rhythm.’ He then once more quotes Ex. 254, 
saying that here ‘the rhythm changes for the time 
being from triple time to duple, with two beats 
in a bar.’ 





254. 


* /.e., he quotes the example cited by me as Ex. 25 This 
convenient, if ambiguous, method of expression has been freely use¢ 





in these articles to avoid cumbering the text. 
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Similarly, Prout (Grove’s ‘ Dictionary,’Art. Accent), 
terms these effects ‘the displacing of the stresses 
in such a way as to convey to the mind an 
impression of an alteration of the time,’ and, 
quoting Ex. 27, he calls it ‘a remarkable example 
of extension of rhythm, so that two bars of { time 
are made to sound like one bar of 3.’ He then 
cites as ‘instances of this device in the works of 
later composers,’ Exs. 36 and 4o. 

But if in these instances an alteration of accent 
is (to use Franklin Taylor’s words) ‘ designed to, 
and does, give the effect of a temporary change of 
rhythm,’ it will evidently not be the case in all 
examples of sempo d’imbroglio, for Prout, quoting 
Exs. 28, 29, and 34, says (‘ Musical Form,’ § 289): 


BEETHOVEN. Pianoforte Sonata, Op. 14, No. 2. 


We 





‘In all the passages quoted above, the feeling of 
the triple time is maintained in spite of the cross- 
accents,’ and of Ex. 28 he says further (7d. § 287): 
‘Here the grouping of the notes of the melody 
suggests { time, and a charming effect is produced 
by the crossing of the bar-accent and the phrasing 
accent.’ Again, citing Ex. 20, he says (éd. § 292): 
‘Here we never altogether lose the feeling of 
quadruple time, but the figures: both of the upper 
and lower part are decidedly suggestive of 4.’ 
Further, a supplementary commentary of the editor 
in Prout’s article ‘Accent’ in Grove runs : ‘What are 
called “‘ cross-accents ” should properly be explained 
as cases where the emphasis and the natural 
accent contradict one another; in all cases of 
syncopation, such as in the following examples, the 
natural accent of the bar is felt, and the displaced 
emphasis gains in effect by the fact that the accent 
is felt.’ 

How are these apparently contradictory 
explanations to be reconciled? What means have 
we of ascertaining when the composer intends one 
thing and when the other? Perhaps we shall 
obtain some enlightenment if we inquire more 


closely into the nature of syncopation and 
emphasis. 
Franklin ‘Taylor says (‘Technique and 


Expression,’ p. 32): ‘Syncopation, although it 
displaces the accent, does not disturb the general 
thythm, which, unless the syncopation is constant 
and very prolonged, is always recognisable under 
the displacement.’ 

Speaking of ‘transposition of the accent,’ Pauer 
says (‘ Musical Forms,’ p. 14): ‘ But this transition 


XUM 


of the accent must not continue too long, for if so 
the accented arsis would usurp the place of the 
thesis, and would no longer be intelligible merely 
as a transposition. For if the following line: 
A 

| e | Tes o | 

were long continued, our rhythmical instinct would 
very soon reduce this transposition of the accent to 
a natural, simple order of accent by receiving the 
accentuated arsis as the thesis, because the natural 
and universal always asserts itself over the 
artificial and the special.’ And of syncopation he 
says : (¢d. p. 16), ‘If a syncopé is to maintain itself 
for any time asa pure unison, it must be interrupted 
in bars or in longer intervals by an accented thesis, 
which always recalls the natural accent to the 


memory : 
A . A ‘ -A AA 

Bog PRs. ol ! (err FoRrrr. 

eo elec ele ed cecleecdec | 


‘ But where the syncopé occurs, as it usually does, 
in a passage where there are various voices, it can 
be continued at pleasure without becoming 
unintelligible, because the other voices always 
meet it with the counterpoise of the natural order 
of accent: 


ah Ay A &. A ANANA~. AAAA 
1 ve 8 ' ' iy es 5 
GS = =e} e-e| Or-$-*2*e*e* a 
‘ i . ' ' ! ‘ ‘ 
Vv Vv Vv VV VV 


Finally, Corder writes of Schumann (Grove, Art. 
Syacopation) : ‘Schumann was fonder of syncopation 
than any other composer. His works supply many 
instances of whole short movements so syncopated 
throughout that the ear loses its reckoning, and 
the impression of contra-tempo is lost: 
“ Kinderscenen,” No. 10; “ Faschingsschwank,” 
No. 1; and, most noticeable of all, the opening bar 
of the “ Manfred” overture.’ 

It will be clear from the foregoing that within a 
certain limit syncopation and emphasis have the 
effect of samperings with the regular progress of 
the natural accents, and beyond this limit the 
effect of time-signature change. Where, then, 
does the limit lie, and will it be the same for all 
hearers? ‘That a sense of syncopation and ‘tempo 
@’imbroglio has to be acquired will be obvious 
to everyone who remembers his own musical 
development. Playford says (‘An Introduction 
to the Skill of Musick,’ 12th edition, 1694, p. 24): 
‘Notes of Syncopation, or Driving-Notes are, when 
your Hand or Foot is taken up, or put down, while 
the Note is sounding, which is very awkward to a 
Young Practitioner ; but when once he can do this 
well, he may think himself pretty Perfect in keeping 
Time.’ 

For Dr. Callcott, apparently, a@// examples 
of tempo ad’ imbroglio produced the effect of a 
change of time-signature. He says (‘Grammar of 
Music’ § 530): ‘To the same species of effect 
which is derived from emphasis, may be referred 
the zempo @imbroglio (della confustone) of modern 
music, in which the music, although written in one 


C855 





kind of measure, is really performed in another.’ 
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As a ‘singular’ instance of this he quotes 

Ex. 30 : . 

Ex. 3 WwW 5 

—p--* = a Se pe) 4 +s a —_ — 

ee ee 

_ ii P al al ~~ >, = , om Ty ‘ —— 
- —= 


from the final chorus of the ‘Pilgrim,’ by Hasse, ‘in 
which,’ he says, ‘the time, though apparently three 
crotchets, produces the effect of two crotchets in a 
measure’ ($ 534). He then continues (§ 535): ‘In 
the last movement of Haydn’s “Instrumental 
Passione,” Op. 45, generally known by the name of 
the “Seven last Words,” several passages occur, in 
which, as in the preceding example (ée., from 
Hasse), the time changes from ‘Aree to fw crotchets. 
In the final section, the time changes to /our 
crotchets, &c. As that movement is termed 
tl Terremoto or the Earthquake, this confusion is 
particularly appropriate.’ 

The passages referred to are evidently Exs. 31, 
32 and 33, which we give from the first violin part 
of the instrumental version of the work (London, 
W. Forster. B.M. h3210). 





Haypn. Instrumental version of ‘ Seven last Words,’ last movement. 
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| developed 





(see p. 443) as an instance where ‘the feeling o 
the triple time is maintained, in spite of the cross 
accents,’ we shall find them to be identical, viz. 


W 2, S2, W 2. 





Beernoven. Pianoforte Sonata, Op. 31, No. 2 
Ex. 34 We S2 W2 We S22 We. 
C 6. £. 6, WW, aie 
—*- 2 1 ?-2-? | 22? 2? 2 : 
— a oiinciianii> taalied ~~ = — 
6 a Sj —— 
Sf dim. 


Similarly, Stainer and Barrett (‘ Dictionary, 
Art. Accents) quote the following passage (Ex. 35) 
with the same phrasing-scheme, W 2, S 2, W 2, and 
observe :—‘ This intentional upsetting of ow 
accepted notions of the expected position oj 
accent is capable of a most remarkable and 
powerful effect. Heard by a musician just two 
centuries ago, its effect would probably not have 
been so striking, as he would have supposed the 
writer to have changed from triple to duple time, a 
constant habit in those days,’ obviously implying 
that no such change is apparent to modern ears. 


Bretuoven. Third Symphony, rst movement 
~ > 





That is to say, the same phrasing-scheme, which 
means a change from triple time to duple in 
Callcott’s estimation, is regarded by Prout and 
by Stainer and Barrett as a case where the 
triple time is maintained! A clue to the difficulty 
will be found, however, when we remember that 
Callcott could write as follows (‘Grammar of 
Music,’ § 516) about quadruple time : 

‘The Germans, and also the French, consider 
the measure of four crotchets as a species different, 
not only from that of three, but even from that of 
two crotchets ; a distinction which arises from the 
nature of accent, and which is thought of 
importance by those authors. It is considered by 
some of them as a simple measure; but it really 
seems merely to differ from that of two crotchets, 
by the omission of the alternate bar.’ 





If Callcott’s rhythmical sense was not sufficiently 
to distinguish between duple and 
quadruple time, may we not suspect that it was 
also imperfect with regard to fempo @imbroglio! 
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Now, if we compare the phrasing-schemes of 
Ex. 30 and Ex. 32 (a) and (4) with that of Ex. 34, 
which is one of those passages quoted by Prout 
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and will not this consideration apply to the whole 


question as to the limit in “empo @’imbroglio effects? 


May we not suspect that the limit is dependent, 


}not upon some unknown factor, but upon the 


rhythmical sense of the hearer ; nay, more, that for 
the fully-trained musician, this supposititious, 
indefinite limit really Aas xo existence at all? 

Will this not explain, too, why Prout (Grove, Art. 
Accent) should quote Ex. 36 as an instance ‘ of this 
device in the works of later composers’ (2.<., 
‘the displacing of the stresses in such a way 
as to convey to the mind an impression of an 
alteration of the time’)t and Exs. 37 and 38 as 


$ In the old edition of ‘Grove,’ Prout was still more explicit, for 


he added, in connection with this instance, that ‘the accent occurring 
on every second instead of on every third beat produces in the mind the 


full effect of common time 
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further instances of ‘the modern employment of hog a Wener. Sonata in C, Op. 24. 
. iW . (W 2). (Wa). : > 2 
this artifice ’ : Ex. 4o. te = ~ (S2). (We). (W2). _ 
BEETHOVEN. 3rd Symphony, rst movement. ’ - 
. . : -— - rab 7. 
36. We S2 Syn2 We Se We (W2) 
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SCHUMANN. Pianoforte Concerto, Op. 54. g—- ~ ——S Et tte ete — — — _ 
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4 xa to — = S Now the cross-motives suggesting the ‘empo 
e = @imbroglio are in both cases the same, two half- 
bach Sz. Syne, Wa, | beat notes preceding one whole-beat note ; in one 
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= : ——= ===> case, Set, in the other Bg e, and the only 
mare between them is that in Ex. 28 the 
3kauMS. ‘Schicksalslied.’! | phrasing-accents give us the scheme, W 2, Wa, S2, 
aoe a Pah eee : | while Ex. 40 is another instance of ‘cross motive- 
Ex. 38. S 2. Syn 2. W 2. V 2. 


accents’ with the scheme : 
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Prout undoubtedly felt the passage as being in 
duple time, but who shall say that Weber really so 
nded it? Can the further subtlety of ‘cross 


wor - fen [me . lang. 
while the following passage (Ex. 39) is quoted in 
Stainer and Barrett’s ‘ Dictionary’ (Art. decent), eg iran enperee: pee 
along with Ex. 35 (y.v.) as an instance in the | motive-accents ’ really necessarily mean the ¢ ect 
opposite sense ? |of a change into duple time, or should we not 
rather assume that the rhythmical sense of a great 
BrerHoveN. Third Symphony, rst movement. | composer may still outstrip that of the most 








Ex. 39. We Sz. Syna, Wa. So. Syn 2. conscientious theorist ? ; 
a ee But, owing possibly to the lack of precise 
= == - i: ideas on the subject, obviously conflicting state- 

Sf Sf of ments are to be found in the same writer, for 





although Prout in his ‘ Musical Form’ cites Ex. 34, 


with the phrasing scheme W 2, S 2, W 2, as an 
instance where the triple time is still felt, in his 
he quotes Ex. 36, wan the 


This will explain, too, why Franklin Taylor 
should consider Ex. 25a, with the scheme 


Syn 2, W 2, S 2, as an example of duple time, 
and Stainer and Barrett, Ex. 256, with the same | article on ‘ Accents ’ 
scheme, as an instance, quoted along with Exs. 35 | phrasing-schemes W 2, S2, Syn. 2; W25 2, W> 


and 39, on the other side. ; as an instance to the other effect. 
Similarly, although Prout says of Ex. 28 that The tabular surve yon page 446, of the examples 


the feeling of triple time is maintained ‘in spite of quoted with varying interpretations, will serve to 
the cross-accents,’ he says immediately afterwards | show up more clearly the conflict of ideas. 
‘ 2 ~ 9 y a ~ ‘ce . - ° 
(‘Musical Form,’ § 289) of Ex. 40: ‘Sometimes,| If, however, our conclusions are allowed to stand, 
however, by means of dynamic indications, the | a new light will be thrown upon the whole question 
composer intentionally destroys for a while the|of syncopation and emphasis, and all these 
feeling of the original time. It is impossible to| obscurities and contradictions will vanish. ‘lhe 
play the following passage as Weber has marked it inability of the individual to follow the syncopation 
without losing the feeling of triple time, and sub-/ or the zmérog/io any further will no longer be taken 
stituting that of duple to mean that it does not still exist for a more 
. unin : <= | completely developed rhythmical sense. Indeed, 
see note to Ex ». 370). . 2 . 4 
; bagi if as Pauer says in the passage already quoted, 
t Ex. 38. When a musicai beginner, I attended rehearsals of this 
work, I was never able to feel the passage quoted other than as ‘where the sync ope occurs, as it usué lly does in a 
in duple time, with the result that I could never come in correctly passage where there are various voices, it can 
on the ‘ Jahr,"—not even in performance. mn be continued at pleasure without becoming 
+ Exs. 36 and 39 have the same phrasing scheme Ww S 2, Syn. 2, unintelligible, because the other voices always meet 
whereas Exs. 37 and 38 have the phrasing scheme S 2, Syn, 2, Wa. The it with the counterpoise of the natural order of 
difference, however, can hardly be considered essential as vegends the ’ ae 
interpretation of their phrasing effects, and the salient feature of the | @CCent,’ one would assume a friori that the absence 
_ employment of rests seems to make their inclusion along with of such counterpoise, whether in other voices or 
X. 36 especially appropriate. As the first bar in Ex. 37 does not “C ime "a6 » i ic 
belong to the musical sentence it is not included in the phrasing the accompaniment, was rather a further rhythmic 
scheme. Otherwise this would actually be the same as that of subtlety of the composer than indolence or 
=> . . . 
Exs. 36 and 39 (W 2, 52, Syn. 2). carelessness on his part to change the time-signature. 
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It would seem, then, that to assume such a//empo dimbroglio, but apparently in 
still | of 


change in the cases under consideration 
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> 
all cases 


syncopation and emphasis (¢.¢., wherever 


needs its justification, and that it would be wiser | phrasing-accents of any description are employed), 
for us first to try if our own rhythmical sense may the natural accents are not actually expressed in 


not be at fault. 


It would be strange if it should | performance, but only sudjectively felt; and it is 


transpire that, rhythmically, Schumann is not yet |just this collision (or occasional synchronism) of 


understood ! 


But especially as regards tuition, | expressed 


phrasing-accents with silent natural 


where the rhythmical sense of the pupil is still|accents which constitutes the whole branch of 
uncertain, the doctrine of a change of time-' effects, and makes at times such severe demands 


signature seems particularly unwise. Let 


us on the rhythmical sense of the hearer. 
rather remember that, as Pauer says, syncopation 


It will now be well to sum up the innovations as 


(and, of course, emphasis and ¢emfo d’imbroglio) | to nomenclature, introduced in the foregoing pages, 


can be continued indefinitely with the proper 


counterpoise. 


All accents of emphasis (‘rhetorical’ or 


In all passages, then, where such a/ ‘oratorical’ accents) have been termed phrasing. 
counterpoise is wanting, the proper course for the | accevs. 


Sequences of melodic motives that are 


learner is to supply one for himself, by means of a ‘cross’ with the natural rhythm of the bars have 


temporary accompaniment on the pianoforte, until been styled cross-motives. 


When these  cross- 


the special effect can be properly realised without motives have initial phrasing-accents, these accents 


such aid. 


have been termed motive-accents, and when they 


It may still be asked, however, how it can be have phrasing-accents that are ‘cross’ with the 


psychologically possible for 
motive-accents suggesting a 


cross-motives 
change 


and cross-motives, and so generally synchronous with 
of time-'the natural accents, the term cross motive-accents 


signature to be really felt as still in the original | has been employed. 


time, and here we touch upon the question as to 


In conclusion, I have to acknowledge my indeb- 


the actual employment of natural accents in/|tedness to the valuable collections of examples 


execution. 


It would take us too far to deal/| contained in the writings of Prout, Stainer and 


exhaustively with the matter now, and it will Barrett, Franklin Taylor, and Callcott, already 
suffice to state that not only in all cases of mentioned, and largely drawn upon in these articles. 


Model Ex ample. Nature of Se yuence.” Interpretation of Effect. Writer. 
No. No. 
> = - 
I S2,W2,W2 31 Change of Time-signature Callcott. 
=> > => 
2 W2,W2,S2 28 Sequence of Model-units No change of Time-signature Prout. 
29 ’? aa ” 27 ’? > ” . 9 
40 ‘ Change of Time-signature 9 
3 W 2, S 2, W 2. 30 am P ‘ P | Callcott. 
32a ’ ” ” ” . | ” 
326 ’ * ” 
36 ; = : ; - - - | Prout. 
34 Sequence of Model-units No change of Time-signature *” 
35 - - a 99 90 - 90 Stainer and Barrett. 
23. Syn. 2, W 2, S2. 25a Change of Time-signature ) Franklin Taylor. 
: 256 No change of Time-signature | Stainer and Barrett. 
24. W 2, S 2, Syn. 2 36 Change of Time-signature } Prout. 
39 No change of Time-signature j{ Stainer and Barrett. 
25 5 2, Syn. 2, W 2 27 Change of Time-signature Prout. 
7 { 
+4 ” ” ” » ” 
38 oo - J a 
* That this conflict does not depend on the varying nature of the iméroglio-sequences is shown by the fact that Exs 28 29, 


(no change) and 40 (change) are all composed of model 


unit sequences, and so : 


re Exs. 30, 32@ (change), and 34, 35 (no change) 


Occasional Wotes. 





The report of the fourth Congress of the Inter- 
national Musical Society (which was held with so 
much success in London from May 29 to June 3, 
1911) will be issued during the month by Messrs. 
Novello & Co. It has been prepared under the very 
capable editorship of Dr. Charles Maclean, the 
Honorary Secretary of the Society. It is worthy of 
note that the publication of this substantial volume 
of 432 pages is made entirely at the expense of 
the Congress funds under a Resolution of the 
Executive Committee, the corporate resources of the 


Society not being in any degree drawn upon. The 
volume contains an account of the various proceedings 
of the Congress, the programmes of all the concerts 
and other musical performances, an English abstract 
of all Congress papers, and a very large number of 
papers practically in full, in the various languages 
—English, French, German and Italian—in which they 
were read. Many other particulars regarding the 
Society are given. We shall have occasion to further 
notice the volume after it is issued. 
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JOHN HULLAH. 


(June 27, 1812—February 21, 1834.) 


The centenary of the birth of John Hullah deserves 
more than passing mention. Ata pregnant period of 
the educational evolution of this country—the forties — 
he was a potent force in directing the stream of effort 
musicwards. He was an accomplished musician, and 
asa composer he even now in some circles survives 
in his songs, ‘The three fishers,’ ‘The Storm,’ and 
perhaps one or two others. But it was chiefly in regard 
tothe ‘fixed do’ method of sight-singing which bore his 
name that he became so widely famous. This method 
has now almost died out as a means of popular musical 
instruction. But the fervent spirit of optimism, the 
belief in the musical capacity of the people that 
animated and inspired Hullah’s life-work, his keen 
perception of the great social advantages to be 
derived from the spread of music, his indomitable 
courage in fighting obstacles, are a heritage we have 
continued to enjoy to this day. John Hullah had an 
attractive personality ; he was a man of general 


culture, and he was more or less intimate with most | 


of the men of light and leading of his time. One 


association is, perhaps, unforgettable—that of Charles | 


Dickens, who wrote the libretto of the operetta, ‘The 
village coquettes,’ the music to which was composed 
by Hullah, and first performed on December 6, 1836. 


An action for libel brought by Dr. Yorke Trotter 
against Mr. J. S. Curwen occupied one of the courts in 


the King’s Bench Division on June 19 and 20, and | 
caused mild excitement in some educational circles. | 
In 1909 Dr. Trotter issued a pianoforte method entitled | 


‘Rhythmic Gradus.’ This was announced as being 
the joint work of Dr. Trotter, Miss Margaret Glyn, 
and Miss Katherine Bird. Long before this Mrs. 
Curwen had published a method called ‘The Child 
Pianist,’ which has had great and deserved vogue. 
Prior to her association with Dr. Trotter, Miss Bird 
had for some years been teaching more or less 
on Mrs. Curwen’s methods, and was thus familia: 
with the exercises and _ books. When the 
‘Rhythmic Gradus’ was planned she was entrusted 
with the writing of the elementary sections. After the 
publication there followed demonstrations of the results 
attained, and the success achieved was claimed as the 
fruits of Dr. Trotter’s whole method. Whereupon Mr. 
Curwen wrote letters to various influential persons in 
which it was stated that Dr. Trotter’s method—not 
merely a portion of it—was ‘taken ev d/oc’ from Mrs. 
Curwen’s method, that the ‘Gradus’ was ‘a barefaced 
and impudent paraphrase’ of Mrs. Curwen’s plans and 
books. inc tlle lachryme. 


_Mr. Curwen’s letters and the justification of the 
libel brought in evidence at the trial, point to a breach 
of copyright. Having, then, an ordinary legal remedy 


for his alleged grievances, it is difficult to understand | 


why he preferred the more dangerous course. This 
was a weakness in his case. At the trial Dr. Trotter 
declared that he had no intimate knowledge of Mrs. 
Curwen’s method, that he considered his own work 
entirely original, and that he was unaware that Miss 
Bird had reproduced any ideas that were special to 
Mrs. Curwen. Miss Bird was examined and cross- 
examined at some length, and while she maintained 
that she had not deliberately copied Mrs. Curwen’s 
exercises and verbal phraseology, she admitted that she 
had inadvertently reproduced some from memory. 
Miss Margaret Glyn was next called, and she was 
able to plead that her share of the ‘Gradus’ was 
entirely uninfluenced by Mrs. Curwen’s books. 
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| Dr. McNaught was then called. He stated that 
| after examining all the books concerned, he found 
| that both methods drew largely upon the tonic sol-fa 
system, a fact that led to a general similarity of 
appearance ; that by some process of unconscious 
| cerebration a portion of Mrs. Curwen’s original work 
had been reproduced ; and that, viewed as a whole, 
Dr. Trotter’s method showed considerable originality. 
Further, Dr. Trotter had exhibited results that he 
(Dr. McNaught) had never witnessed elsewhere. He 
thought the strength of Dr. Trotter’s case was that it 
was impossible to suppose that any sensible man 
would have been a consenting party to the repro- 
duction of Mrs. Curwen’s special works. 


At this stage Mr. Justice Darling, who heard the 
case, suggested that counsel on both sides should 
consider the possibility of an arrangement. After a 
/consultation, Mr. Duke, K.C., who appeared for the 
plaintiff, stated to the Court that, acting on the advice 
of his Lordship and in view of the evidence of 
Dr. McNaught, his client was willing to take the 
earliest opportunity of meeting Mrs. Curwen’s 
complaint. Mr. Holman Gregory, K.C., counsel for 
the defendant, then agreed to withdraw the personal 
aspersions that had been used. The record was then 
withdrawn. 

The inevitable tedium of the trial was relieved by 
the badinage of Judge and counsel struggling to 
| understand musical ideas and idioms. Unfortunately 
not much of the repartee that passed will bear printed 
reproduction, because the circumstances that induced 
it are necessary for its appreciation. One of the 
|neatest things said was uttered by Mr. Duke in 
explaining to Mr. Justice Darling the idea of a 
‘chant. He said it was ‘a musical form that 
combined as little musical variety as is consistent 
with an absence of monotony.’ It is a pity that 
Mr. Gregory did not display any hereditary ability in 
this instance! During a period when matters were 
moving drearily, his Lordship, who was _pensively 
turning over the pages of one of the tomes before him, 
observed, with his characteristic twinkle of the eyes, 
that he had just lighted on the words ra//entando and 
| yitard, which he thought accurately described the 
| existing situation. An effort on the part of Dr. 
| McNaught to illustrate the importance of the rhythmic 
factor in music led him to sing the following melody : 


| 


circa @=M. 127. 


- a Sieh 
Pee eri eee ee 


which he considerately explained was ‘ God save the 
| King.’ His Lordship blandly observed that he did not 
| recognise it. After that the Court adjourned. 
We are informed that the discovery has been made 
by Dr. Wolffheim of an old organ-book, written about 
1715 by J. Bernhard Bach, containing fifty-two pieces, 
and among them eleven by Bach, of which three are 
hitherto unknown! These will at once be published. 
| The Bach-Jahrbuch for 1911, which has only just been 
published, is of exceptional interest. It contains a full 
| account of the cantata ‘ Mein Herze schwimmt in Blut,’ 
| recently discovered at Copenhagen. It also gives a 
summary of a memorandum-book that belonged to 
| the sexton of St. Thomas’s at Leipsic, supplying 
| interesting information on Bach’s Passions and the 
| later performances at Leipsic. While on the subject 
lof Bach we have to mention that the Bach Festival 
has taken place this year at Breslau, too late for 
‘description in this issue, and that the next will take 
place at Vienna in 1914. 
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Many a jaded musician will doubtless support our 
view that no summer holiday can be considered ideal 
unless it afford a complete escape from ‘the jarring 
concord of sounds.’ Yet many there are who seek for 
a musical holiday. Hitherto they have turned their 
eyes to Bayreuth or, more lately, Munich; or more 
modest purses have opened to suggestions of 
Bournemouth. England now offers two further tempta- 
tions for the foregathering of music-lovers. Those 
whom the folk-music of their native land attracts 
can attend the School of Folk-Song and Dance at 
Stratford-on-Avon, to be held in connection with the 
Shakespeare summer celebrations from August 3 to 
August 31. If they wish to be informed of the lectures 
on the theory, history, and lore of English song and 
dance, and of the classes in singing-games, Morris, 
country-, and sword-dances that have been arranged, 
they should write to Miss Rainbow, Box Office, 
Stratford-on-Avon. If they fall to this temptation 
they will return, judging from the experience of their 
predecessors of last summer, with new sympathies 
awakened and many of their muscles developed. 


The other temptation is to those who favour 
zsthetical, critical, and historical discussion, and is 
offered by the Home Music Study Union. This 
up-to-date organization, which owes much to the 
energy of Mr. Percy Scholes, offers a musicians’ 
holiday at Bideford, North Devon, from August Io to 
August 24. It has taken complete possession for 
the fortnight of Edgehill College, ‘a fine modern 
building at a breezy elevation, with lovely grounds, 
tennis courts, &c.,’ and invites musicians to come and 
stay there for 35s. per week. They will have the 
advantage of congenial company, fine scenery, and the 
opportunity of hearing lectures on the most widely 
diverse topics delivered by Mrs. Kennedy Fraser, 
Mr. G. C. Ashton Jonson, Mr. Albert Visetti, 
M. M.-D. Calvocoressi (the esteemed contributor 
to our columns), Mr. Stewart Macpherson, and Mr. 
Scholes. A point is made of the atmosphere of 
camaraderie that is aimed at. A similar project has 
been carried out before with excellent results, and we 
cordially wish the promoters a still greater success in 
their present venture. Those who fall to this temptation 
should write to the General Secretary of the Home 
Music Study Union, Mr. J. E. Lawrence, 52, Francis 
Street, Leeds, as soon as possible. 


We regret to hear that the season’s work of the 
Brighton Sacred Harmonic Society has resulted ina 
heavy loss. The cause of the diminished attendances 
is the rivalry of the Municipal Concerts, which are 
supported out of the rates and can therefore be given 
at cheap prices. No blame, however, attaches to the 
Municipal authorities on account of their zeal on 
behalf of music. 

A sale of valuable musical instruments took place at 
Puttick & Simpson’s on June 14. A Gagliano 
violoncello went for £360, a ‘Strad’ violin for £400, 
and a silver-mounted violoncello bow, by Francois 
Tourte, for £175. Altogether the bow and twelve 
stringed instruments were sold for £3,896. Think of 
the concerts of British music that could be financed 
by this sum ! 


In our report last month of the visit of the Leeds 
Choir to Paris, it should have been stated that the 
work of preparing the chorus had been carried out by 
Mr. H. A. Fricker, who also officiated as organist at 


WILLIAM VINCENT WALLACE. 
A CENTENARY NOTICE. 
By W. H. GRATTAN FLOOD. 


Although the centenary of the birth of William 
Vincent Wallace has not received due attention, it js 
appropriate to furnish some new facts concerning the 
biography of the composer of ‘ Maritana,’ and to 
arouse fresh interest in the personality of a reall 
remarkable Irish composer. ‘ 

Most of the memoirs of Wallace give wrong dates 
for his birth, but while some give June 1, 1814, others 
give March, 1815, and July 1, 1813. The true date js 
March 11, 1812, and this is given in the presen 
writer’s ‘ History of Irish Music’ (1905). To settle 
the matter, here is the extract from the Waterford 
Register :—‘ William, the son of William and 
Elizabeth Wallace, was born March rth, 1812, 
Registered, March 15th, 1812, by me, Richard J. 
Hobson, Curate.’ 

Thus, on March 11, 1812, William Wallace first say 
the light in the city of Waterford, in a house at the 
corner of Lady Lane and Colbeck Street, memorable 
also as being the self-same house in which Charles 
Kean, the great actor, had been borna year previously. 
His father was an Ir.shman, a native of Ballina, co, 
Mayo—not a Scotchman, as generally stated—and his 
mother was a Waterford lady of varied accomplish- 
ments. In June of the same year, Mr. and Mrs, 
Wallace returned to Ballina (where a second son, 
Wellington, was born), and remained in that village 
for twelve years. His father, being a good musician, 
taught the future composer all that he knew of 
instrumental music. From the Army records I find 
that Wallace pére joined the 29th Regiment in 1822, 
was promoted sergeant on August 27, 1823, and in 
1825 proceeded with it to Waterford, remaining 
there from October, 1825, to April, 1826, when he 
purchased his discharge for £20 (April 14, 1826). 

Young Wallace found an excellent patron in Sir 
John Buchan, Colonel of the 29th Regiment, and his 
clarinet playing was much admired. As the regiment 
was ordered to the Mauritius, Mrs. Wallace would not 
consent to go, and hence she provided the purchase- 
money for the discharge »f her husband, who was 
bandmaster as well as sergeant. While in Waterford 
Master Wallace received lessons from Otho Hamilton 
and John Ringwood (organist of the Cathedral), as 
well as from his father. The Wallace family in the 
winter of 1826 removed to Dublin, and the father was 
at once given the post of bassoon-player in the Adelphi 
Theatre orchestra. Not long afterwards the two 
sons were engaged at the Theatre Royal: William 
as second violin and Wellington as second flute, the 
then conductor being James Barton. 

In 1827 Wallace was regarded not only as a skilful 
performer on the violin and clarinet, but also as a 
good organist, and he took lessons on the pianoforte 
from W. S. Conran and Logier, and organ lessons 
from Haydn Corri, then organist of the pro-Cathedral, 
Marlborough Street, Dublin, also studying orchestra- 
tion with Phelps MacDonald. 

At Christmas, 1829, the post of organist of Thurles 
Roman Catholic Cathedral was vacant, and Wallace 
was asked to make an application for it, doubtless on 
the recommendation of Haydn Corri. J. W. Glover 
was about to apply for the position, but learning that 
Wallace was already in the field he did not care to 
appear as a rival, as he himself told me in 1877. 
Consequently in January, 1830, Wallace took up his 
residence in Thurles, and was also appointed professor 
of music at the Ursuline Convent of that town, he 
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While in Thurles—from January, 1830 to August, 
1831—Wallace was the spoiled child of the community. 
In particular, the Ursuline Nuns were very kind to 
him, and by way of return he composed a Mass and 
some Motets for them. He also composed an 
‘O Salutaris,’ which he subsequently utilised for the 
melody of ‘Hear me, gentle Maritana.’ Among the 
boarders was a charming Dublin girl, Miss Isabella 
Kelly, of Frascati, Blackrock, and as she was one of 
his first pupils he fell in love with her. At the time, 
Miss Kelly's eldest sister was a nun in the same 
convent, and she exerted her influence to prevent any 
entanglement, all the more as Wallace was a 
Protestant. In the autumn of 1830 the young 
composer be:‘ame a Catholic, and took the additional 
name Vincent in compliment to Sister Vincent, the 
sister of Miss Isabella Kelly, thus assuming the name 
of William Vincent Wallace, which he ever afterwards 
bore. 

The fame of Paganini, and the furore created by his 
engagement at the Dublin Musical Festival of 1831, | 
so preyed on the mind of Wallace that he accepted | 
the offer of sub-leader of the Dublin Theatre Royal | 
orchestra, and left Thurles. His marriage with Miss | 
Kelly was duly solemnised, and the young couple | 
settled down at No. 11, South William Street, Dublin. 

In September, 1831, the Paganini concerts, and the 
intercourse with Ries, Sir George Smart, Mori, and | 
others, gave a stimulus to Wallace for further musical | 
study, and he sat up many nights practising the | 
violin and essaying various forms of composition. 
His violin-playing had already elicited the highest 
praise from Signor Spagnoletti (in 1829), and he 
became leader for George Stansbury (conductor of the 
Theatre Royal orchesta) in November, 1833. One of 
his first appearances as a serious composer was in 
May, 1834, when he played a Violin concerto of his own. 

Wallace wearied of the Dublin musical life in 1835, 
and in August of that year, accompanied by his wife 
and her sister, he set sail for Sydney, New South 
Wales. It is said that on the long voyage out to 
Australia he paid more attention to his wife’s sister 
than to his lawful spouse, and on landing at Sydney “.e 
parted from his wife, whom he never saw again. He 
then retired, ‘far from the madding crowd,’ into the 
bush, and took to sheep-raising ; but in the autumn of 
1836, having visited Sydney, he was induced to play 
the violin at a private house, with the result that Sir 
John Burke, the Irish Governor of the Colony, prevailed 
on him to give a public concert. The Governor, to 
express his appreciation, paid an admission fee of one 
hundred sheep. 

Wallace’s adventures from 1836 to 1840 read like 
romance, and the interested reader will find an account 
of them in the pages of Berlioz and in Pougin’s ‘ Life’ 
1866), In the years 1840-41 he was a member of the 
New York Philharmonic Society, and for the season of 
1841-42 he was conductor of the Italian Opera in 
Mexico, also producing a Grand Mass there. 

Returning to London in the spring of the year 1845, 
he made his débfit at the Hanover Square Rooms on 
May 3. Then followed his opera of ‘ Maritana’ at 
Drury Lane (November 15, 1845), and on 
February 6, 1846, he had a benefit at Covent Garden 

being the fiftieth night of ‘ Maritana.’ 

His ‘ Matilda of Hungary’ was given at Drury Lane 
on February 22, 1847, and he then went to Vienna, 
where he wrote a Violin concerto, subsequently 
receiving a diamond ring from the King of Belgium. 
He returned to London late in January, 1848, and 
he played at Blewitt’s benefit concert on May 19 of 
that year. 

The spirit of adventure again seized on Wallace, and 
he went to South America in 1849, subsequently going 
to New York. He gave a successful concert at 











Newport in July, 1850, and became infatuated with 
the pianist, Heléne Stoepel, whom he married three 
months later. Returning to London in 1853, he 
settled down as a fashionable teacher of the piano- 
forte, for which instrument he composed an enormous 
quantity of music. In the same year his portrait in 
water-colour was painted by J. Hanshew, almost full 
length, seated in a garden-chair, holding a book in 
his right hand and a pear in his left. This portrait— 
rather a flamboyant production—was purchased for 
the National Gallery of Ireland in 1903. 

No need to dwell on the successes of his operas of 
‘Lurline’ (February 23, 1860)—the performing rights 
of which he assigned to Pyne & Harrison for ten 
shillings !—and his ‘ Amber Witch’ (February 28, 1861). 
His ‘Love’s Triumph’—of which the full score in 
his own autograph is now in the British Museum— 
was given at Covent Garden on November 3, 1862, 
but failed for lack of adequate representation. This 
was followed by ‘The Desert Flower,’ produced by 
the Pyne & Harrison Company, on October 12, 1863, 
but though the music was melodious the opera did not 
attract public notice. 

Early in 1864 Wallace wrote the greater part of an 
opera entitled ‘Estrella,’ but towards the end of the year 
his health broke down, and in the spring of 1865 he set 
out for Paris, with a view of staying for a time in the 
Pyrenees. He took a cottage at Passy, in the suburbs 
of Paris, and enjoyed the company of Rossini almost 
daily. On the advice of his physician, Dr. Bouillot, he 
removed to a chateau in the Département of Hautes- 
Pyrénées. All his biographers, following the French 
journals, give the name of the chateau as ‘ Chateau de 
Bagen,’ where, lovingly attended by his wife, he died 
on October 12, 1865 ; but my friend, Monsieur Brenet, 
tells me that there is no such chateau to be found. 
‘There is, however,’ writes M. Brenet, ‘a Chateau de 
Haget, in the Conimune of Vieuzos, Canton d’Aries, 
Département of Hautes-Pyrénées,’ and probably this 
is the one in question, ‘Bagen’ being an error for 
‘ Haget.’ 

Although Wallace died in France, his remains 
were brought to England, and he was interred 
in Kensal Green Cemetery on October 23, 1865. 
His widow survived till July 25, 1900, and his son 
Vincent died a poor brother of the Charterhouse, 
on December 31, 1909. 

It is here sufficient to add that Wallace’s ‘ Maritana’ 
and ‘Lurline’ will live by reason of sheer melody, 
although Dr. Walker would have us believe that both 
of these operas ‘advance a good many steps on the 
road to sheer vulgarity, though of a good-natured and 
unpretending order.’ However this may be, ‘ Maritana’ 
is still a trump card with provincial opera companies, 
and shows no diminution of popularity after close on 
seventy years. 

ON LISTENING TO MUSIC. 

Between the creative musician and that portion of 
the public on whose appreciation he depends for 
support there has always been a certain amount of 
conflict. The composer’s point of view is that he can 
only give out his best work by following the dictates 
of his own feelings, that of the public that it wants 
what it likes and is not prepared to pay for anything 
else. And at present the two are not co-related; for 
in that the composer’s business is simply to compose, 
whereas the public has a hundred other parts to play 
besides that of listener to his music, it follows that his 
musical culture develops at a much greater pace, and 
music which to him yields its beauty perfectly readily 
is often unintelligible to his audience. 

It would seem that it is impossible entirely to 
remedy this, but on the other hand the difference 
might very well be less than it is. 
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If we admit that the composer is a musical expert,| _I would go further and say that it is the only kind 
and consequently better able to decide what is| of criticism that counts (except, of course, technical 
desirable in music than the public, and agree once | analysis addressed to the technician), and that it is by 
and for all that it is undesirable for him to compose | adopting a frankly imaginative attitude that the true 
simply to tickle the public palate, then it follows that | beauty of music can be realised, and the reconciliation 
the only way to better the conditions of music is to| between composer and audience effected. 
better public taste. . Nor do I believe in ‘educating’ the listener by 

Mr. Stewart Macpherson’s ‘ Music and its Appre-|leading him through the easy to the difficult, by 
ciation’ is an attempt to do this. In a book of some} would sooner see him plunged straight away into 
150 pages he covers a great deal of musical ground, | great musical depths, where the reason must drown 
and presents a digest of the elementary work that a and only the fancy float. A painter I know, who has 
musician must know, and which he thinks it essential | no knowledge of music, is by no means responsive to 
that an audience should know before it is capable of | the simpler kind, but on one occasion was profoundly 
listening in the best sense of the word. | impressed by Ravel’s ‘Spanish Rhapsody,’ a work 

But I venture to think that in this the writer is | of very modern type, and harmonically most perplexing 
mistaken, and for this reason: he is attempting to to those who try to ‘ understand,’ which tends to show 
lead the layman to the gates of music along the same | that the uninitiated are capable of going to the heart 
path that the professional must traverse, supplying | of the matter if only they set about it in the right 
him with a rough technique only modified so that he| way. In this connection much harm is done by the 
may acquire it more easily ; whereas | believe that the | so-called criticism in the Press. The average 
approach may be made in quite another way by those | critic seems to consider himself a_ kind of 
only concerned in deriving pleasure in musical beauty. | mediator between the composer and his audience. 
The composer is bound to equip himself technically,| He is there to explain what is not understood, 
just as the architect must know his building-|it appears, but he does not realise that the 
construction. But does it help you or me to a greater | audience cares not two straws for his explanation. 
appreciation of, say, the Parthenon to know that the| Where the critic could be of great service, if he 
outermost columns in the front are not vertical but} would, is by putting himself wholly on the side of the 
inclined slightly inwards? I do not think so, nor do| audience, and giving a purely personal account of his 
I think it benefits the ‘promenade’ enthusiast to| impressions. Once he took this point of view perhaps 
be able to chatter glibly about ‘second subjects,’| the public would too, and would play its real and 
‘ recapitulations,’ ‘developments,’ ‘ codas,’ and so forth. | invaluable part as listener. 








The beauty of the Parthenon is there on the face of H. P. S. 
it, and if the inclination of the columns is necessary, it | 
will have an effect without your knowing of it, and it is LONDON OPERA HOUSE. 
more than likely that if you do know of it, you will | By HERMANN KLEIN. 


worry over trying to notice it, instead of receiving the | 
zesthetic impression it produces. So, too, the beauty 

° ° ie | _— . ° H » » 
of a symphony is purely in the sound, and the A Cymric Music-Drama in Three Acts and a Prologue. 
E. Ellis.” Music by Josef Holbrooke. 


PRODUCTION OF ‘THE CHILDREN OF DON.’ 


constructive facts necessary for the composition of By ‘T. 


beautiful sound go out, or ought to go out, when it is Goos. 

complete, just as the architect’s scaffold disappears| Nvdens ‘+ +e |). Mr. Enzo Bozano 
hom hi b Atte te F th: is tl ! | Lyd Mr. Humphrey Bishop. 

Ww len Ms Duulding is done. or W at is t 1eé point Ot! Don ‘ .. Miss Gertrude Blomfield. 

laying out a symphony on certain lines? Simply to| Morrats. 

produce a feeling of balance, and itdoes not say much| Math . ; Mr. Henry Weldon. 

for this sense in us if we have to have it explained| Gwydion - 3, Mr. Alan Turner. 

bef aaa salise i Most ] rould ag Govannion Mr. Andrew Shanks. 
xefore we can realise it. Most people would agree| fF, Madame Augusta Doria 


Miss Jacobs. 


that the first two movements of the ‘ Peer Gynt’ Suite} Dylan 2 
Miss Von Nichols. 


played by themselves sound incomplete, without| The Sacrifice 


; | Gwion .. . Mr. Frederick Blamey. 
knowing that the four together produce a whole very| Goewin .. Madame Jeanne Jomel. 
roughly in symphonic form. aan : ay — 

Mr. Macpherson maintains that the knowledge of | 4 priest ‘San. Arthur Philips 
technique brings with it additional pleasures, and| Demon... .. .. Mr. Henri Altschuler. 
while I do not deny this I maintain that those pleasures | Stage Director, M. Jacques Cornt. 


have nothing to do with music. Scaffolding and | Conductor, Herr Arruur Niktscu. 


derricks may be, and often undoubtedly are, very | It would have been a joy to welcome as a complete 
fine, but they have nothing to do with the beauty of| success the ambitious work which saw the light for 
the building. the first time at the London Opera House on 
A friend who is an enthusiast for music, but not a| Saturday, June 15. The influence of such a success 
musician, once said that the amateur who thinks he| upon the future of English Opera would have been 
‘knows something about music thinks he knows | incalculable ; it must have been beneficial in the 
everything,’ and this is very often so. The most| highest degree. As it is, the question is rather what 
bigoted person is the one on the borderland, not a | harm may have been wrought by failure—failure so 
trained musician, and not a listener content to know | unqualified that a lukewarm first-night verdict was 
nothing and heareverything. On the other hand, very instantly followed by critical condemnation of the 
illuminating and helpful criticism frequently comes from | most emphatic kind. A result such as this may have 
people who are subject to musical impressions, but | set back the growth of native art in connection with 
quite unable to approach the art from the technical | the lyric stage just at its most favourable moment for 
point of view. I heard a lady say once that she often | development ; but I fervently hope it has not. 
saw cathedrals when she heard Beethoven, that} It were vain to dwell upon regrets. But when a 
Debussy suggested moonlight and vague shadows, | salutary lesson can be derived from misfortune, it is 
and I say this is better criticism and truer to the} worth while to stay and reflect a moment upon causes 
intentions of the composer than pointing out that the} How often has it happened that an effort lofty in 
A? Sonata with variations is not a sonata at all, or| aspiration and ideal, colossal in plan and structure, 
discoursing on the harmonic licences of the ‘Images.’ | picturesque in conception and external qualities, has 
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proved, when submitted to the practical test of the | Gluck and Mozart down to this present era of Wagner, 


opera-house, to be disappointing and futile! ‘The 
Children of Don’ appears to be acase in point. Here 
was a subject of Welsh (that is to say, British, not 


Strauss, and Debussy. 
the true sense of the theatre, the art of building up a 
climax and judging the relative values of dynamic 


Moreover, he must cultivate 


foreign) origin that could lay claim in some essentials | vances (more crescendos, fewer diminuendos), 
to epic grandeur. The suitability of these ancient|the faculty for imbuing every musical phrase 
Sagas for operatic treatment may be open to doubt ;| with direct, appropriate meaning,—above all, the 
but at least the librettist—whom we all now know to|courage for eliminating the insignificant, the 
be Lord Howard de Walden—had unearthed an|superfluous, the needlessly ugly and_ distorted. 


elemental tragedy of the ‘ Nibelungen’ order, the sort 
of stuff that operatic trilogies are generally supposed 
to be made of, and handed it to an English musician 
whom good judges have for some time regarded as 
the likeliest of our ‘coming men’ to write a first-class, 
up-to-date opera. Given the necessary opportunities 
for completion, for casting, rehearsing, and mounting, 
for ultimate production under an eminent conductor, 


what could have been more encouraging, more 
gratifying? Lord Howard de Walden’s wealth 
secured nearly all these privileges; Mr. Oscar 


Hammerstein’s resources and the available services 
of Mr. Arthur Nikisch did the rest. 

The outcome of this laborious undertaking revealed 
from first to last a regrettable series of mistakes and | 
miscalculations. The plot of ‘The Children of Don,’ | 
a brief résumé of which appeared in the J/usical 
Times for May, proved in action to be neither 
dramatic nor comprehensible. Feeble characterization 
and faulty construction only intensified the difficulty 
created by a text which, however sonorous and high- 
fown its verse, was singularly unfitted for vocal 
purposes and overburdened with language no less 
uninspiring to the composer than trying to the singer. 
Unfortunately, too, these problems of pronunciation 
were presented to a group of artists who, with two 
or three exceptions, seemed quite unable to grapple 
with the enormities of their task. Few of their 
words travelled across the footlights, and, the 
auditorium being darkened throughout, the audience 
found it practically impossible to understand what 
was being said or to follow what was being done. A 
finer disregard for one of the most urgent necessi‘-es 
in the crusade on behalf of native opera could hardly 
have been exemplified. So long as we cannot under- 
stand opera sung in English we shall prefer to hear 
it better interpreted through the medium of a foreign 
tongue. 

Mr. Josef Holbrooke’s score is a marvel of 
ingenuity, a monument of capability and promise. 
Surely the desert that can provide such oases must 
one day furnish something entirely beautiful. But 
first we must get out of the tropical region where 
Welsh Gods, erring, bloodthirsty mortals and stage 
wolves become mixed in inextricable confusion. 
Besides, when he has a fine human story to deal with, 
this clever composer will be more merciful to ordinary 
human throats ; he will not regard it as his art-mission 
to fabricate interval after interval that makes neither 
for good declamation nor significance and beauty of 
effect. The orchestra may be Mr. Holbrooke’s first 
consideration, the stage may come next, and the singers 
merely a ‘bad third’; but it is not from this order of 
things that the masterpieces of modern music-drama 
have been or can be evolved. Even the rare moments 
in ‘The Children of Don’ when sheer harmonic beauty 
and melodic charm show what the composer can do if 
it please him, tend to disprove such an assumption. 

_ The question of originality, of how much or how 
little the Wagnerian method has been employed, is in 
this case of secondary importance. Josef Holbrooke 
\s obviously a consummate master of his craft and has 
something of his own to say. But if he would write 
operas that are to live, he must obey certain laws that 
no man has disobeyed with impunity from the days of 
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When he has accomplished this, Mr. Holbrooke will 


only want a strong libretto to be able to write a great 
opera. 


No one who has perceived the real merit in 
‘The Children of Don’ can possibly feel any doubt as 
to that. 

The performance was creditable, and no more. It 
quite conveyed the idea that a month’s rehearsal had 
been expended upon a work that required three months’ 
rehearsal on top of three months’ hard preparatory 
study. The singers at least knew their music, and 
struggled through it with a loyalty and devotion 
beyond praise. But the English diction was neglected, 
the stage movements and gestures were mostly 
meaningless, the balance between voices and orchestra 
was indifferently preserved. The staging of the new 
opera was on the whole artistic, but the consistent 
employment of semi-nocturnal scenes and dim, misty 
atmospheres proved extremely trying. 


Church and Organ Music. 





IN ST. MARY REDCLIFFE, 
BRISTOL. 


From an account of the organs in the magnificent 
church of St. Mary Redcliffe, most ably compiled by 
Mr. R. T. Morgan, organist of the church, we read 
that there is little evidence of any organs which were 
in use there previous to the 18th century. But 
local tradition has it that the Puritans most zealously 
carried out the instructions issued in 1644 that 
among other improvements ‘all organs and the 
frames and cases wherein they stand in all Churches 
and Chapels aforesaid shall be taken away and utterly 
defaced, and none other hereafter set up in their 
places.’ In their enthusiasm for sweeping away 
‘monuments of idolatry and_ superstition,’ the 
Puritans smashed all the stained-glass windows of the 
church, and marched through the streets with the 
organ pipes, the while blowing them, accompanied by 
others waving flags cut from surplices. We in our 
more enlightened age can only wish these poor mis- 
guided souls could re-visit the scenes of their ephemeral 
triumph. But before contemplating the latest and 
most complete protest to their bigotry, it would 
be interesting to note the gradual progress by 
which St. Mary Redcliffe has become so famous to 
lovers of the organ. _It seems that after the ‘ blessed 
Reformation’ St. Mary’s possessed no organ until 
1726, when the instrument built for the church by 
Tohn Harris (son of Renatus) and John Byfield, Senr., 
was finished and opened on St. Thomas’s Day, 
December 21, 1726. This instrument is remarkable 
as having been the first to possess an octave-coupler. 
The compass (according to Dr. Hopkins) was in some 
respects unusually complete, the Great organ 
descending to CCC. A ‘spring of communication’ 
attached to the Great organ brought into action a 
virtual sub-octave coupler. 

The good people of Bristol were very proud of their 
organ, and seemed peculiarly happy in pointing out 
its great superiority over the organ then in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. 


THE ORGAN 
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We read ina letter by the builders, Harris & Byfield, | South side. As the Swell is some distance from the singers 
giving an account of the organ: ‘ This organ contains | in the chancel, it has been necessary to transfer the quiete; 
26 stops, and 1,928 valuable speaking pipes, which are | #¢companimental stops of the Swell to the enclosed Sol 
considerably more than either the organ in St. Paul’s | &* Echodepartment, which stands in the chancel in proximity 
Cathedral or that in St. Martin’s Church in London | t© the singers, the keen string-toned stops, orchestral reeds, 
contain’; and ‘St. Paul’s has (we think) only the two aged a peng ag gs Magee bboy age Solo 
Diapasons and I rumpet, so low as Redclift organ. | interferes with the ordinary full swell effect, which is obteing 
Again, ‘ Besides the C sharp, and D in alt, are not in | py piston independently of the orchestral work. 
hes of the a9 of “7 ' Paul s organ, altho’ it cost! “The console is detached, and is situated just West of the 
three times the price of this. chancel arch on the North side of the nave. The draws 

But though the organs have changed, their builders | jambs are at an angle of 45 degrees to the keyboards. Th 
have not. They are all building the best instruments. | stop-handles have solid ivory heads, the speaking stops being 
At least they say so, and they ought to know! We) lettered in black and the couplers, &c. (indicated by italics 
may say at once that there is no best builder, and | in the specification) in red. The latter are grouped with the 
that England can boast of several firms whose work | speaking stops of the departments they augment. The 
is of the highest class. combination pistons have solid ivory heads. The mechanism 

After the Harris & Byfield organ had for 141 years th oo ey throughout, with the exception of 
been standing on the screen at the West end of the a ber ll aa _— — Rv ——— 
church (its wants being administered by several local pred wiring in iccom. sedis, Sentalie, oumaal 
builders), the instrument was in 1829 restored by| and cone-tuned pipes are of spotted metal. The Great 
John Smith, and opened by Samuel Wesley | jarge open diapason is of special organ-metal of great 
born in Bristol in 1766), assisted by his son, Samuel | weight and substance. All cylindrical metal pipes are fitted 
Sebastian Wesley, then in his twentieth year. It was | with tin tuning slides. The total weight of the organ i: 
on this occasion that S. S. Wesley produced his | about thirty-five tons. The blowing apparatus is electric, 
variations on ‘God save the King,’ which he soon the heavy-pressure wind being generated by a 7-h.p. motor 
afterwards published under the following title:|and feeders, and the light-pressure wind by a 4}-h.p. 
‘God save the King, | with variations | for the motor and fan. The apparatus is capable of delivering 
Organ, | Composed and Inscribed | to | Robert Glenn, | °Y" 3,000 cubic feet of wind per minute at pressures varying 
Esqre. | by Saml. Sebastian Wesley, | as Performed | from 24 —s = “— There are eleven separate 
by him at the Church of St. Mary Redcliff, Bristol, Saag ttecnaglent ~y i, ag > electrical ge work 

om vas been carried out by Mr. G. Sanzen Baker, of Newcastle. 
and at the | Oratorios, London. preg, ag , 

After other changes in 1840, the organ was in 1866 | Taken as a whole the organ is one of the largest, and 
taken down from its position inthe West end, and placed | probably the most complete and efficient, of the parish 
in two sections at the East end of the church. This church instruments of this country, and the novel features in 
work was entrusted to Mr W. G. Vowles, and on | its specification render its scheme of singular interest in the 
its completion the organ was opened on July 30, 1867, | history of organ design. 
by Dr. Stainer, then organist of Magdalen College,| The specification which follows was drawn up by the 
Oxford. This excellent specimen of Mr. Vowles’s | builders in consultation with Mr. R. T. Morgan, the 


work remained until April, 1911, when the important | Organist: 








scheme which has been brought to such a successful I ne Cane a Couplers. gn, 
: ‘ 1. Double, Open, Wood (open to FFFF; 5 
issue was evolved. It was decided that the organ acoustic ; 20 from No. 2)... Wood 32 
should be entirely reconstructed, and after much 2, Open Wood.. .. —-. - 95 . 16 
: By - # Wie ° 3. Open Diapason - a -- Metal 16 
consideration the whole matter was placed in the « Sede * nied Waed 16 
hands of Messrs. Harrison & Harrison. The church 5. Geigen (from No. 23) .. Metal 16 
authorities and the builders are to be congratulated 6. amo - _— = 3 - — 
upon a splendid achievement. The tone of the organ 8. Octave, Wood :. (2ofrom No. 2).. 1. Wood 8 
is most beautiful, and its complex mechanism can only 9. Flute..  .. (from No. 24) .. - om 8 
be called marvellous. a — Trombone .. (20 from No. 11 -- Metal 32 
11. rombone . oe , oe oe oe ” 16 
In Mr. Morgan’s account we read : [_om * ‘pnitime =. =< © @ 
The new organ contains four manuals, CC to C, 61 notes, 14. Posaune . (20 from No. 12) ie a 8 
and two and a-half octaves of concave and radiating pedals, (Nos, 7, 10, and 11 are enclosed in the Swell-box, and 
CCC to G, 32 notes. There are 64 speaking-stops and 23 eee No. 13 in the Echo-box). f 
° > /. Choir to Pedal. JIT. Swell to Pedal. 
couplers, &c., making a total of 87 draw-stops. The best ti. Great te Pedal. IV. Solo to Pedal. 
portions of the pipe-work of the old organ, built by Cuoim Orcax (8 stops), 2 Couplers. 
Harris & Byfield in 1726, and rebuilt in 1829, and by Vowles, << Contin .. Sion a 
1867, have been incorporated. 16. Open Diapason ‘i. 8 
The organ occupies practically the same position on each 2% —- Pw , be 8 
side of the Chancel as did the old one, but owing to the ~~ ao we ; — si 
restricted space accommodation for some portions of it has 20. Salicet es - 4 
had to be found elsewhere. A new stone chamber has 21. Flauto Traverso . ” + 
therefore been built in the angle formed by the walls of - es aaa we 
the North transept and the North chancel aisle, and in this re ~— ti se 0 Sa 
are placed the whole of the Swell organ and two independent " P< seg ae OES oa Metal 16 
Pedal reed stops on 15-in. wind. This chamber is the 4 Seomhih << a — ee ee 
generous gift of a constant worshipper in Redcliffe, who desires 25. Large Open Diapason a © Metal 8 
to remain anonymous. There are openings both South and 26. Sees See Deageeee . — 8 
West which are filled with louvres operated by the usual = ate .. ro 8 
balanced swell-pedals. The two Pedal reed stops contained 29. Geigen a os Metal 8&8 
in this stone swell-box are of 32-ft. and 16-ft. pitch, and 30. Octave ; os » 4 
this feature, providing as it does a true and expressive ye ae be 4. 
Pedal bass for the Swell within its own box, undoubtedly . Super Octave , a ee 
places the design of the organ ahead of that of any other 34. Harmonics, 17, 19, 21, 22 : moe 
instrument in the country. The Great and a further portion 35+ —— Tromba “a eee _ oo” 8 
of the Pedal stand on the North side of the chancel, and the “3 | en a —— ae ae oa oe P 
Choir, Echo and Solo Tuba, and remainder of the Pedal " EU. Reeds on Choir. 1X. Swell to Great. 
(including the unenclosed ophicleide and posaune) on the Vill. Choir to Great. \. Solo to Great. 
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Swet. ORGAN (17 stops), 7remulant and 4 Couplers. 
singers FEET. 
uiet 8, Contra Viola ei Metal 16 
quieter 3 7 d’Orch g 
d Solo 30 ~‘V iole rchestre .. - , is °° § 
pal nt yo. Viole Céleste (to FF) .. em 8 
>xImity 41. Viole Octaviante .. ; rH 4 
| reeds, 42. Open Diapason 8 
'd Solo 43» Harmonic Flute 8 
as oe 44. Principal. 4 
D way 45. Concert Flute 4 
otained 46. Fifteenth - ws 2 
47. Mixture, 12, 19, 22, 26, 2 — 
48. Cor Anglais ed és 16 
of ‘the jo. Orchestral Hautboy 8 
AWStop so. Vox Humana 8 
The NT. Tremuilant. 
+ being st. Double Trumpet .. os 16 
Italics 32. Trumpet .. (harmonic trebles) a 8 
ith the 33. Horn ae (harmonic) .. 8 
The 34. Clarion... (harmonic trebles) .. ‘ o ‘ 
ani Y//. Octave. 
anism NUIT. Sub-Octave. 
ion of XIV. Unison Off. 
1anical XV. Solo to Swett. 
Liles of Ecuo AND SoLo ORGAN (10 stops), /vemudant ard 
vered, 3 Couplers. 
Great <5. Lieblich Bourdon .. : : = .. Wood 16 
great 36. Lieblich Gedeckt .. Metal and Wood 8 
fitted 57. Salicional .. on . Metal 8 
tted 38. Vox Angelica (tenor C).. ws 8 
yan | 59. Lieblich Flite . 4 
ctric, 60, Flageolet .. ws _ , 
mot 61. Dulciana Mixture, 15, 19, 22 : 3 
or 62. Double clarinet .. . 9” 16 
b-h.p. 63. Oboe.. : ' - 3 
yering AV. Tremulant. 
rying Nos. 55 to 63 in a swell-box 
arate on P 
work 64. Tuba - (harmonic) Metal 
astl ANVIL. Octave. 
a XVIII. Sub-Octave. 
NIN. Unison Off. 
and ComBination Covurcers 
vanish AV. Pedal to Choir Pistons. 
res in NNXI. Great and Pedal Combinations coupled. 
1 the XAII. Pedal to Swell Pistons. 
VAV/I. Pedal and accompaniment to Echo and 
; Solo Pistons. 
the 
the ACCESSORIES. 
Seven combination pedals to the Pedal! organ. 
- One patent adjustable combination pedal to the Pedal organ. 
Four combination pistons to the Choir organ. 
Six combination pistons to the Great organ. 
2 Seven combination pistons to the Swell organ. 
6 Five combination pistons to the Echo and Solo organ. 
4 Four patent adjustable combination pistons, one to each 
: manual, 
6 Reversible piston to No. 12. 
: Reversible foot piston to Great fo Pedal. 


Reversible piston to Great to Pedal. 

Reversible piston to Swed/ te Great. 

Reversible piston to Soo te Great. 

Reversible foot piston to Swell 7 rewudant. 

Reversible foot piston to Echo 7remudant. 

Three balanced crescendo pedals to Swell and Echo organs. 

Wixp PREsSUREs. 

Pedal flue-work, 24 inches to 44 inches; reeds, 34 inches and 
15 inches. » 

Choir, 24 inches. 

Great flue-work, 4} inches ; reeds, 12 inches. 

Swell flue-work and orchestral veeds, 6 inches; other reeds, 
12 inches. 

Echo, 3 inches ; Solo tuba, 15 inches. 

Action, 12 inches. 


SUMMARY: 64 speaking stops, 23 couplers, &c. ; pipes—3,765. 


LIST OF ORGANISTS. 
St. Mary Redcliffe has had remarkably few organists— 
the present organist is only the seventh to hold the position 
during the past 185 years. 


The roll of organists is as follows: 

Nelme Rogers, 1727-72 (resigned June 29, 1772). 

John Allen, 1772-1816. : 

Cornelius Bryan, 1818-40. 

Edwin H. Sircom, 1840-55. 

William Haydn Flood, 1855-62. 

Joseph William Lawson, 1862-1906. Mr. Lawson retired in 
1906, and now lives at Clifton. He was a chorister at 
St. Mary Redcliffe, and was deputy-organist for three 
and a-half years before he obtained the appointment in 
1862. He has a vivid recollection of the old organ in 
the West gallery ; a curious feature of the manuals was 
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| that the keys were coloured in a manner different from 

what is now customary. Those that are now white were 

black, and vce verséd. |The stop handles also drew out 

} in a most irregular manner, some being of quite unusual 
length. 

Ralph Thompson Morgan, 1906. 

Mr. Ralph Thompson Morgan is fortunate in holding 
the important office of organist of the church, and the 
| scope of his work will be enormously widened by the 

new means at his disposal. The church, too, is 
| fortunate in having secured the services of a man 
| possessing unusual musical gifts and a _ winning 
| personality, and the authorities may be quite happy in 
| the knowledge that he will use the fine instrument 
| over which he presides with restraint and a due regard 


| . . ° 
for the high purposes to which it has been consecrated. 


Following the evening service on Whit-Sunday in Torquay 
Belgrave Church, Dr. Orlando A. Mansfield, who is 
leaving Torquay to occupy the Chair of Music in Wilson 
College, Pa., U.S.A., gave his fortieth and farewell organ 
recital. The church was filled with a most attentive and 
appreciative audience, who listened to a _ programme 
consisting of Mendelssohn’s second, fourth, and first Organ 
sonatas, a ‘ Légende Romantique’ by Purcell J. Mansfield, 
of Park Church, Glasgow, and Neustead’s ‘ Chant d’ Adieu,’ 
arranged by the recitalist. Prior to the service, Dr. Mansfield 
was presented by the choir with an engraved travelling 
clock in leather case. Dr. and Mrs. Mansfield have also 
been the recipients of other gifts from friends in the 
congregation, including a purse of sovereigns, a silver 
inkstand, a silver-mounted baton, and other tokens of esteem. 


Fourteen choirs in the Deanery of West Elloe, numbering 
nearly 300 voices, took part in a Choral Festival at Spalding 
Parish Church on June 13. Mr. G. H. Gregory (organist 
and choirmaster of Boston Parish Church) was the organist, 
and Mr. J. H. Lilley conducted. 


Part I. of ‘ Elijah’ was creditably performed by the choir 
(augmented) of Portsmouth Parish Church on June 2, under 
the direction of Mr. R. H. Turner, who presided at the 
organ. The principal soloists were Miss Florence Jenkins, 
Miss Marjorie Blessley, Miss Lottie Hore, Mr. W. Guard, 
and Mr. C. Wassell. 


The forty-eighth annual church-choir Festival of the Deanery 
of Deddington was held in the Parish Church of Adderbury 
on June 11. There were 287 voices, accompanied by organ, 
pianoforte, and orchestra. Mr. E. Harold Melling conducted, 
and Mr. W. C. Luttman was the organist. 





ORGAN RECITALS. 

Mr. W. Schofield, Camphill United Free Church, Glasgow — 
Toccata and Fugue, A/ax Aeger. 

Mr. Hanforth, Sheffield Parish Church—Sonata Fantasie in 
A flat, Aheinberger. 

Mr. Albert Orton, Walton Parish Church, Liverpool 
March in E flat, Sa/ome. 

Mr. S. W. Swainson, Bilton Parish Church, Harrogate— 
Sonatina (first movement), Aavy-Z/er/. 

| Mr. H. L. Pope, Royal Normal College for the Blind, West 
Norwood—Chaconne and Fugue Trilogy with Choral, 
Karg-Elert. 

Mr. F. A. Keene, St. Margaret’s Church, King’s Lynn— 
Sonata in C sharp minor, Basi? Harwood. 

Mr. Frank H. Mather, St. Peter’s Church, Freehold, N.J.— 
Prelude and Fugue in C major, /. S. Bach. 

Mr. W. H. Collins, St. Giles’s Church, Shipbourne— 
Allegro moderato, JI. Faudkes. 

Mr. Claude A. Forster, St. John’s Episcopal Church, 
Forres—Fantasia in E minor, JWerke/. 

Mr. Herbert Hodge, St. Nicholas Cole Abbey, E.C.—Trio 
in D minor, /. S. Bach. 

Mr. W. J. Comley, St. Margaret's Church, King’s Lynn 
Prelude and Fugue in E minor, 7. 4. /almisiley. 

Dr. T. Keighley, Royal Manchester College of Music 
Toccata in D minor, Jax Xeger. 

Mr. F. Gostelow, St. Stephen’s, Walbrook—‘ Clair de Lune,’ 
Karg-Elert. 
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Mr. C. W. Councell, St. Andrew’s Church, Lambeth— 
Marche Triomphale, Lemmens. 

Mr. Henry Riding, Chigwell Church—Gothic March, Sa/ome. | 

Mr. W. A. Roberts, St. Paul’s, Prince’s Park, Liverpool— | 
Sonata da Camera in D major, 4. Z. Peace. 

Mr. Frederick J. Parsons, Ventnor Parish Church—Toccata | 
and Fugue in D minor, Baca. 

Mr. C. E. Blyton Dobson, Central Mission, Halifax Place, | 
Nottingham—Toccata in F, Wdor. 

Mr. Allan Brown, Dartford Wesleyan Church—Fantasia in | 
E minor, Sz/as. 

Mr. T. W. North, Park Lane Wesleyan Church, Tipton— | 
Concert-Overture in C major, No. 1, Hod/zns. 

Mr. Kenneth G. Burns, St. Matthias, Richmond Hill 
Chant sans paroles, Lemare. 


ORGANIST, AND CHOIR APPOINTMENTS, 


CHOIRMASTER, 


Mr. Harry T. J. Cyphus, organist and choirmaster, Kirkley | 
Parish Church, South Lowestoft. 

Mr. W. J. Lightman, organist of Twickenham Congregational 
Church. 

Mr. F. J. Parsons, organist and choirmaster, Parish Church, 
Ventnor. 

Mr. William H. Stocks, organist and choirmaster of the 
Clark Memorial Church, Largs, Ayrshire. 


bass lay clerk at Magdalen College, 


Mr. R. R. Morris, 
Oxford. 


MR. FREDERIC AUSTIN ON HUGO WOLF. | 

A lecture of interesting and authoritative character 
upon the songs of Hugo Wolf was given by Mr. 
Frederic Austin before a meeting of the Musical 
Association, under Dr. Cummings’s chairmanship, at 
Broadwood’s Rooms on June 18. Mr. Austin dealt | 
briefly with Wolfs life, and passed on to a general | 
consideration of his work, of which he spoke in the 
following terms. 

In his work, Wolf affords a complete example of Wagner’s 
ideal composer : a composer who should depend in his work, 
not upon an expansion of collected formule of musical 
expression, but who should begin (as most modern composers 
do begin) with a definite emotional impulse which in the 
passion for veracious expression clothes itself in one particular 
way andno other. One mark of such music is its comparative 
objectivity ; another, its filtration through a// styles as they 
become necessary. I do not mean to imply by this any lack 
of originality as a qualification, but to point to an originality 
that is generally less mannered, more widely dispersed, that 
shows itself mainly in subtle matters of style or quality of treat- 
ment, the great end being the entirely faithful expression of 
the subject, whatever the natureof that may be. Wolfs custom 
was to immerse himself in the poem he wished to set, to absorb 
it until its spirit entirely possessed him—then with almost 


incredible rapidity it would translate itself into music. That 
composers of songs do of course—the best of them—absorb 
the poems they set, before adding music to them, goes | 


without saying. But of none is it recorded that the process 
was so complete as in Wolf’s case, and in none is to be so 
completely traced in the music. His friends, have 
related how keen was his appreciation of poetry from his 
quite early years, and how vividly and intensely he would 
recite it, and with what just appreciation of its atmosphere, 
its rhythmical and accentual values. These characteristics are 
all to be found in his songs. A natural corollary is the | 
extent to which Wolf depended upon his poets for inspiration. 
In the joy of the discovery of a poet to whom he was drawn, 
work poured from his pen, and he lived in a very heaven of 
rapture. When it became necessary to seek fresh stimulus, | 
no man was ever more wretched in his enforced inactivity, no 
man so quick to feel that his possibilities had finished, that 
his gift had come to an end. 

It was Eduard Morike who first loosened the flood-gates | 
of Wolf's inspiration, and Wolf himself tells us, in the most | 
fervent and grateful words, how that Morike’s poems 
determined for him the particular direction of his work. A| 
touching sign of his feeling in this was the printing of | 
Morike’s portrait as the frontispiece of the complete Morike 
songs when they were published, and the opening of the 


too, 











}uncommon degree. 


| different. 
| command is unequalled in the literature of song. 


— 
volume with ‘ The Convalescent’s Ode to Hope ’—no chance 
happening, as we know. In these particular poems Wo 
found material of a most grateful kind. They are vey 
tangible in essence, succinct, evoking a quite definit: 


| atmosphere, picturesque and fantastic, admirably fitted fo, 


musical setting, and Wolf was stimulated by them in x 
Here we must note how entirely th 
psychology of Wolf's music changes with his poets. Quite 
different in character and idiom are his settings of Goethe 
from those of Mérike. Quite different, again, the Songs 
of the Italienisches Liederbuch, and, again, the Spanish 
songs of Heyse and Geibel. The hand of Wolf is unmistak. 
able, but the light that shines through him is in each cas 
The range of expression that he has at his 
Possessing 
an abnormally keen sense of psychology, he is able to find the 


| fitting phrase, the very type of expression, for the most widely 


different characters and emotions. _ To his penetrative insight 
too, he adds an unusual power of concentrated expression, 
It is to me the outstanding mark of his style. He practises 
the most rigid economy, even when his work is on the larges 
scale. Highly-organized structure, entire relevancy of detail, 
directness and sanity of expression are the invariable signs by 
which we may know him. ‘ 

Compared with his great predecessors, Schubert and 
Schumann, and his contemporary Brahms, it is these qualities 
that most distinguish him. Wolf gains of course in being 
as he was the complete child of his time; and this not 


| only in music, of the fullest modern resources of which he 


readily availed himself, but in his typically modem 
brain—keen, educated, searching, and subtle. He has none 
of the naive contentment of means, the unquestioning, often 
uncritical, flow that marks so much of the music of Schubert. 
His brain probes and tests as Schubert’s never did. He 
differed from both Schumann and Brahms in his lesser 
reliance on subjective lyricism, in his greater insistence upon 
psychological verity, never allowing it to become dimmed 
for an instant by any generalised flow of musical beauty. 
He differed again from Brahms in particular in the use of 
freer, more advanced methods, and in the consequent scope 
of his expression. His music is as sheerly beautiful as music 
can be when beauty is demanded, but it is always to the 
entirely truthful expression of his poem that he devotes himself. 
This singleness of aim—quite instinctive in him, it seems— 
this passion for intense relevance, results in a directness 
and graphicness of expression, a clean severity of style, that 
I do not find in the songs of any other man. Add to these 
characteristics the glowing but controlled ardour and 
intensity of his work, and I think we have provided as good 
a definition as may be of the truly classical in art ; and as 
belonging to the great lineage of classical composers Wolf 
will, I think, one day be universally acknowledged. 

All types of technique were familiar to Wolf, and 
we find him employing unerringly every device and type 
of style, from the simple Volkslied to the most elaborate 
contrapuntal and symphonic structures. But whatever 
form he used, there was none that he did not enrich or 
clarify and concentrate, and in the work of no other 
man in a similar field do we find such varied examples 
of flawless and beautiful technical handling, so highly 
wrought that the least stroke more or less matters 
intensely. The most notable structural feature of his work 
is that by which he obtained the free progress of the voice, 
untrammelled, yet forming an inviolable essential, giving 
coherence to his supporting tissue by means of the develop- 
ment of some melodic leading phrase or rhythmical figure. 
Bach, Schubert, and Wagner before him had used this 
method in varying degrees—Bach in contrapuntal figures, 
Schubert in simple rhythmical patterns, Wagner in concen- 
trated melodic motives. Wolf gathered together the threads 
of all these possibilities, and evolved from them a technical 
instrument of the greatest perfection and adaptability, 
securing by its use a freedom and closeness of expression, 
along with a beauty and relevance of fabric, that song 
had never before known. 

Mr. Austin then considered in detail some repre- 
sentative songs of Hugo Wolf, which were admirably 
sung by Miss Lena Maitland or by himself. He 
emphasized their complete individuality of expression, 
and drew attention to points of technical interest. 
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The end of the lecture left all who were present deep 
in admiration for Mr. Austin’s versatility as critic, 
jittérateur, pianist, and vocalist. The songs interpreted 
were the following : 


Poems by 





‘ Prometheus ” Goethe 
‘Zum neuen Jahr’ Mértke 
‘ Auf einer C hristblume ’ Mortke 
‘Lied vom Winde’ om ie ... Morthe 
‘ Fuhlt meine Seele ’ trans. from .Wichael Angelo 
‘ Auf einer Wanderung’ Mortke 
‘Das verlassene Magdlein ’ Mortke |‘ 
‘Klinge, klinge, mein Pandero ’ Heyse | 
‘Kennst du das Land’ Goethe | 
‘ Wachterlied auf der Ww Vartburg” Scheffel | 
COMMAND PERFORMANCE BY THE BRISTOL | 
ORPHEUS CHOIR. 


On May 30 the Bristol Roy: al Orpheus Glee Society had 
the distinguished honour of singing by Royal Command | 
before The King and Queen at Buckingham Palace. At the | 
conclusion of the programme Mr. George Riseley, conductor 
of the Society, and Mr. A. E. Gough, chairman for the year, | 
had the honour of being presented. The programme was as 
follows : 


‘Strike the lyre’ . ‘ 7. Cooke 
‘Stars of the Summer night’ ry. &. < yuk kshank | 
‘The Phantom Host’ ‘ . Hegar 
* Peace ee Lee iW" illiams 


Dr. A. H. Brewer 
by H. Elliot Button 
Sir A. S. Sullivan 


‘A ballad when at sez ea’ 

‘ The land o’ the leal’ 
‘The long day closes ’ 
This was the second time the celebrated choir had been | 
honoured by a Royal command. The Society sang before | 


ivr. 


Queen Victoria at Windsor Castle on December 2, 1895. 
! 

Reviews. | 

0 how amiable are Thy dwellings. Anthem. Composed | 
by William Prendergast. 

[Novello & Co., Ltd.] 

The important occasion for which this Anthem was 

composed, viz., the recent visit of their Majesties | 
The King and Queen to Winchester, demands scope | 


and breadth of treatment, and the music contains several | 
points which show Dr. Prendergast’s conception of those 
conditions. The section commencing * Behold, O God, | 
our Defender’ appeals to us as being more logical and | 
clearly defined from a harmonic point of view than much of | 
the rest of the Anthem. Indeed, though we claim to be 
modern in thought, we feel that simpler harmonic statements | 
would have been preferable to the complex phrases in which 
he music abounds, and which frequently show restlessness 
of tonality, and not always faultless writing. We however | 
fully appreciate such a point as that at the phrase ‘O Lord, | 
save the King,’ where the sudden modulation to A major | 
on the last word should produce a good effect. But the | 
fact of His Majesty having honoured Dr. Prendergast by | 
accepting the dedication of the work disarms our further 
criticism, and it only remains for us to congratulate the 
composer upon the distinction so graciously accorded him. 








By Julius Harrison. 


Come away, death. For ladies’ voices. 
For mixed- 


My bonnie lass, shesmileth. Sweet day, so cool. 
voices (four-part). By Edward German. 
Adieu, sweet Amaryllis, For mixed-voices (four-part). I 
Charles Macpherson. 
[Novello & Co., Ltd.] 

As one would expect of a musician so sensitive to poetic 
meanings and artistically conscientious, Mr. Julius Harrison 
has given adequate and refined treatment to Shakespeare's 
well-known verses ‘Come away, death.’ His setting, which 
is for unaccompanied ladies’ voices in three parts, is simple 
in outline but distinctive in idea and meaning. It strikes a 
plaintive rather than a despondent note. Under the latter 
influence composers are prone to consider rhythmic interest 
intrusive. Mr. Harrison has not fallen into that error. His 
Trio certainly deserves the attention of conductors. 


w~ 
< 





| characteristic of so much of Mr. German's work. 
| when performed with an insight into phrasing should win 


| one might say, sleek in its gentle sorrowing accents. 


| his fine musicianship. 


| portraying that leads so often to a musical patchwork. 
| look forward to hearing a performance of this part-song. 
| It must be a subtle performance, for the work is far too good 


| shall I sing that Majesty 


| throughout 


It is no disrespect to Mr. German to say that his inspiration, 
like that of other prominent composers, is apt to halt ; it is 
more to the point to add that he seems always to have 
something particularly good in store. He now gives us a 
setting of ‘ My bonnie lass, she smileth’ that is one of the 
most charming light part-songs we have seen for some time. 
Its melody and daintiness—which are much in the manner of 
the later English madrigal—are supported by a perfection of 
detail in all the subordinate matter such as a composer 
of Mr. German’s mature musicianship can alone command. 
| This means no scholasticism, as anyone with a keen eye for 
consecutive fifths will soon discover. ‘Sweet day, so cool’ 
is one of the calm and _ sweetly-expressive movements 
Its effect 


ready acceptance. 


In ‘Adieu, sweet Amaryllis’ Mr. Macpherson cleverly 


| combines the contrapuntal and expressive ideals in a way 


The writing is smooth and, 
Ina long 
section on the words ‘ Here is for me no biding ’ the composer 
sets up an unmistakably appropriate mood with his 
continuous, sinuous development and a gradual rise and fall ; 
he then pays a long-drawn adieu to sweet Amaryllis with a 
gradual dying away of sound and a hovering between major 
and minor at the close. The method gives ample scope for 
Expressively it is far more telling than 
those of square melody or of the momentary emotional 
We 


that emphatically recalls Bach. 


to be sung casually. 
How shall J sing that Majesty. Sacred song. 
John Mason. Music by John Pointer. 
[G. Schirmer, New York. ] 
The ‘sacred song’ ne longer stirs the multitude as it used 


Words by 


| to in England, but doubtless it retains much of its power in 


America. We would have felt the loss more had its type been 
more often that of the latest example, which comes from a 
New York publishing hcuse, though written by an English 
composer. Mr. Pointer gives good effect to the serious 
stateliness of melody and rhythm that often passes current in 
itself for artistic salvation, adding to it the more essential 
qualities of musicianship and inventiveness. His accentua- 
tion is good, his harmonization is well balanced, and _ his 
sense of proportion is evident. For these reasons * How 
’ is a sacred song hors ligne. 
For the Organ. By J. Stuart Archer. 
Sonata in F minor. Yor the Organ. By E. H. Thorne. 
[Novello & Co., Ltd. ] 

Mr. Archer’s piece may be described as an example of the 
lighter form of organ music, in which taking themes and 
deft workmanship combine to form an agreeable addition to 
the recitalist’s repertoire. The composer shows that it is 
possible to write in this style without descending to the 
sentimental character usually associated with it. We 
| recommend the item to all for whom real musicianship has 
any attraction. 

Mr. Thorne’s Sonata is distinguished by its strong, manly 
character, and the result of experience which is evident 
the work. Effective modulations and 
commanding points of climax are skilfully employed, while 
the music is essentially suitable to the organ. We 
particularly like the slow movement for its graceful theme 
and musicianly development. The Finale is by no means 
easy, though the necessary study will be well repaid. The 


Canzonet in A. 


| Sonata is a distinctly welcome addition to modern organ music. 


Hide not Thou Thy Face. Anthem. Composed by 
Zingarelli. 
J will arise. Anthem. Composed by S. S. Wesley. 


[Bosworth & Co.] 
examples have recently been added by Sir 
Frederick Bridge to the publishers’ series of the English 
Cathedral School, and should find wide acceptance. Such 
music is doubly welcome in these days of extravagant effort 
for mere effect, and should encourage the use of 
unaccompanied singing. 


These 


= 
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The first year at the Organ. By Percy C. Buck. 
[Macmillan & Co., Ltd. ; Stainer & Bell, Ltd.] 


This admirable work, though necessarily short, covers | 
much ground, and should prove invaluable to the beginner 
The exercises 
are most skilfully written, and fulhl their various purposes 
in the happiest manner, while the advice given from time to 
The book will carry the | 


in laying the foundation of a true organ style. 


time is sound and well expressed. 


pupil on quite naturally to Dr. Buck’s excellent Treatise, 


already noticed in these columns. 
BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Tannhauser and the Mastersingers 0) 


Niirembure. 


Dr. JoseEpH GORDON SAUNDERS, on June 17, at the age oj 
| seventy-five. He took the Oxford Mus. Bac. degree in 1872 
| and that of Mus. Doc. in 1878. He was educated in music 
privately. He was professor of harmony and pianoforte a 
| Trinity College of Music, and he was active as an examiner. 
He composed many pieces in the smaller forms, and 
wrote the work entitled ‘Examples in strict counterpoint’ 
for Novello’s ‘ Primer Series.” He showed high capabilities 
| for all the tasks he undertook. 


M. JAN Biockx, which occurred recently at Antwerp. 
He was born on January 25, 1851, and he studied at the 
Conservatoires of Antwerp, Brussels and Leipsic. He 
became professor at the Antwerp Conservatoire, and on the 
death of Peter Benoit was promoted to the post of director 


Described and interpreted in accordance with Wagner's | of that institution. He wrote a number of vocal snd 


own writ*ngs by Alice 
Crump. Pp. 161. Price 2s. 6d. 
Royal Performances in London Theatres. 
Richard Northcott. 


(London : 


Theatres, and at Covent Garden since 1736.) 

illustrations. Pp. 38. (London: Percy Lindley.) 
Giacomo Puccint e Lopera internasionaie. By 

Torrefranca. Pp. 136. (Turin: Fratelli Bocca.) 


Correspondence. 


OPERA IN THE OPEN AIR. 


rO THE EDITOR OF ‘THE MUSICAL TIMEs.’ 


Leighton Cleather and Basil 
Methuen. ) 


Fausto 


| instrumental works, and is chiefly known by his operas 
* Herbergprinses,’ which is performed frequently on Frenel 


: Rs. ompiled by | and German stages, and * La France de la Mer.’ 
(Deals with the principal command 
and gala representations at Drury Lane and His Majesty’s | 
With many 


SIGNOR GIULIO RicoRbI, at Milan, aged seventy-one. 
| Since 1888 he had been head of the firm of Ricordi, 
founded in 1808, and notable as the publishers of many 
of Verdi's and all Puccini's operas. 


We quote the following from 7%e 7imes : 

* At Deal, on Friday, May 3, agedeighty-one, WILLIAM BaLz 
WorTTON, principal bassoon of the Crystal Palace orchestra, 
and of all the chief musical events of his time. A unique 
British artist -expression, tone, execution alike perfect—one 
whose beautiful playing can never be forgotten by his 
contempories in art, and by all lovers of classical music of his 
| day. This tribute from a friend and ardent admirer.’ 


S1r,—Will you allow me the use of your columns to| 


announce that a holiday meeting of musicians and others 
especially interested in Opera has been arranged for the 


month of August, at Hindhead, Surrey ? 


The following musicians have kindly promised to lecture 
Madame Marie Brema 
Reginald 
Georg Grianer 
ische Zeitung) and Mr. Sydney 


or assist with the performances : 
(if in England), Mr. Rutland 
Buckley, Mr. Gerald Cumberland, 
(musical critic of Dre To 
Grew. 


Boughton, Mr. 
Herr 


Apart from the general studies and holiday-making, an 
opera will be put into rehearsal, and performed in the open 
air at the end of the holiday ; and I may mention that the 
company will have special access to a beautiful private estate 


of wooded hill-land. 


I shall be happy to forward further particulars to musicians 


and amateurs who care to join us.—Yours faithfully, 


M. Boue, Hon. Sec. 
Tarn Moor, Hindhead, 
Haslemere. 


Obituary. 


We regret to have to record the following deaths : 


ELGAR’S SYMPHONIES AT BIRMINGHAM. 


In connection with recent performanc:s of Sir Edward 
Elgar's two Symphonies at the Birmingham [Promenade 
Concerts, under the direction of Mr. Landon Ronald, the 
following remarks from the pen of Mr. Ernest Newman 
appeared in the Airmingham Daily Post: 


‘The more one reflects upon these two Symphonies of 
Elgar the more evident it becomes that they represent an 
|important step in the evolution of the symphonic form. 
Really, when we think of it, music, as Busomi contends in 
his suggestive brochure, ‘‘ Entwurf einer neuen Aesthetik 
der Tonkunst,” for all the wonderful things it has done in 
the past, is virtually only just beginning to find itself. If 
it be true of any art that it is the more perfect the more it 
| suggests an improvisation, it is especially true of music. A 
mental comparison of the architecture of the Brahms Symphon\ 

| we heard the other evening with that of Elgar’s Symphonies 
will at once show how superior the new works are in point 
of freedom and naturalness of form and in the unpremedi 
tated, unfettered transitions of their moods. Music is 
here getting away from the discipline of the drill-sergeant, 
|with his insistence or evolutions according to rule, 
and acquiring the ease and elasticity of gait of the 
‘natural man. Part of the charm of the two new works comes 
from the fact that their novelty of form is not the result oi 


Mr. C. J. DALE, which occurred on June 16, after a severe | merely abstract speculation, but the unconscious outcome ol 


operation. He was born at Longton (Staffs) on May 9, 1842. 
In early age he removed to Denby (Derbyshire), and here 
his musical proclivities were roused, and he did much to 
foster musical enthusiasm in the village. 
eighteen he came to London, and took up a business career. 
In the ‘seventies he founded and _ conducted the 
Finsbury Choral Association, and he remained conductor 
for twenty years. In 1888 he founded the Metropolitan 
College of Music at Holloway, London, N., and he 
was principal of the institution until its 
with the London Academy of Music. Failing health 
led him to cease musical work during recent years. He 
was entirely a self-taught musician, and was always 
strictly an amateur. All who were brought into contact 
with him were impressed with his ingratiating and 
refined manner, and his clear-headedness. He had a 
natural pride in the success of his highly-talented son, Mr. 
Benjamin J. Dale, whose achievements are probably only a 
foretaste of greater work. 


At the age of 


incorporation | 


| a new way of musical thinking. They are full, too, both of 
beauty and of style. I doubt whether there is so beautiful a 
| slow movement as that of Elgar’s first Symphony to be found 
| in the whole range of symphonic literature ; while the whole 
work teems with consummately managed points of style.’ 


| We hear that a volume of ‘ Reminiscences, impressions 
| and anecdotes* by Mr. Francesco Berger, now in the press. 
will be issued in September by Messrs. Sampson Low, and 
| that Queen Alexandra has graciously accepted the dedication. 


The King and Queen have consented to be present at 
Queen’s Hall on July 23, when the orchestral concert of the 
Royal College of Music Patron’s Fund will be given. 

| It is proposed to commemorate the life and work of the 
late Dean of St. Paul’s, Dr. Gregory, by the foundation of 
a scholarship at the Cathedral Choir School to be called 
‘The Dean Gregory Memorial Scholarship.’ 
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HARVEST ANTHEM. 


Ecclesiasticus xxxix. 14, 15 ; 
St. John iv. 35; Psalin lxv, 12, 13. Composed by Curnpert Harris, 





Loxpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Liw1rep; New York: THE H. W. GRAY CO., SoLE AGENTS FOR THE U S.A 
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ROYAL COLLEGE OF ORGANISTS’ ANNUAL 
DINNER. 


This event was held at the Café Monico on June 6. 

Dr. C. Harford Lloyd, M.A., the President of the College, 
was in the chair. The guests and members present included 
the Rev. and Hon. E. Lyttelton (Headmaster of Eton 
College), Sir Hubert Parry, Bart., Sir William Bigge, 
Sir Frederick Bridge, C.V.O., Sir George Martin, M.V.O., 
Sir Walter Parratt, M.V.O., Dr. Alcock, M.V.O., Dr. 
H. P. Allen, Dr. Maclean, Dr. Cummings, Dr. McNaught, 
Rev. H. Cart de Lafontaine, Dr. Southgate, Professor 
Buck, Dr. Huntley, Dr. F. G. Shinn, Dr. Sweeting, 
Dr. H. Davan Wetton, Dr. Alan Gray, Dr. Borland, 
Dr. Harding (Hon. Sec.), Dr. R. R. Terry, Dr. Merrill, 
Dr. R. C. Hazlehurst, Mr. Charles Macpherson, Mr. 
J. Percy Baker, and many ladies. 
’ After Dr. Lloyd had proposed the customary loyal toasts, 
Sir Hubert Parry proposed the toast of the Royal College of 
Organists. He first alluded to a very popular composer, 
who thirty years ago used to describe organists as ‘ pedal- 
kickers.” No doubt this musician was thinking of the 
condition of things fifty years ago—a sad period to look 
back to, when organists kicked more wrong pedals than 
they did now. In those times they were little gods, with no 
one to keep them up to the mark, and they were not 
concerned to expand their minds. But when the Royal 
College of Organists began to exercise its beneficial influence 
the turn of the tide came. That was part of the general 
renaissance of music, and organists had now to compete with 
orchestral and other forms of music. The result was that they 
were tempted to turn the organ into an orchestral instrument, 
and to perform all sorts of antics on it for which it was not really 
adapted. He was not however alarmed at this unrestin music, 
for it meant, as it did elsewhere, anew life. No doubt with 
desire to progress there was the possibility of going wrong. 
But he would rather a man wrote all sorts of abominations 
than that he should be a hopelessly conventional person. 
The Royal College of Organists should be the maintainer of 
tradition, but not of convention, which was quite another thing. 
Tradition was the conservation of the great things the best 
minds had found out for us. There were many things in our 
Church music that were not as they should be. We had 
dreadful, lollypop hymn-tunes without a trace of nobility, or 
power to raise the finest sentiments in human nature. 
Church music should be above all things noble, refitied, and 
dignified. One must, he admitted, shrug one’s shoulders, 
and to some extent make concessions to the weak and 
unintelligent, but these must not have it all their own way. 
That was where the Royal College of Organists came in. They 
knew from the splendid competitive Festivals that when 
opportunity of becoming acquainted with the best music was 
atiorded, the people were ready to appreciate. 

Sir Hubert commented with some severity on the speed 
with which hymn-tunes were sometimes sung. He 
remembered the extreme solemnity and slow pace with which 
S. S. Wesley played his tune ‘ Aurelia.’ Contrast the rapid, 
flippant style of its performance nowadays. He had a 
tremendous appreciation for the Royal College of Organists. 
There were now a glorious number of gifted organists in the 
world, and he ventured to say that organ-music was rising to 
a standard which it had never before attained since the 
days of John Sebastian Bach. Karg-Elert and others were 
writing wonderful organ-music. 

Sir Walter Parratt then said 
agreement with Sir Hubert Parry. With regard to unrest, 
he agreed that ‘rest’ meant ‘rust.’ When all the froth 
of much of what was going on in the present day had 
gone, very much that was good would remain. After 
congratulating the College upon its President (Dr. Harford 
Lloyd), he went on to say that the College had sustained a 
great loss in the death of Dr. Peace. He felt it personally, 
because Dr. Peace and he had been boys together, and 
used to blow for one another. Regarding orchestral effects 
on the organ, he believed he was responsible for the 
introduction of arrangements in the College list of organ tests, 
and he did not regret that in the least. A great number of 
organists dwelt in places where there was no orchestral 
music at all; but in London and other large cities where so 
much orchestral music could be heard, attempts of organists 
to play this sort of music could not be said to be necessary. 

Cc 


that he was in cordial 





Professor Buck proposed the toast of the Visitors, coupling 
with it the name of the Rev. and Hon. E. Lyttelton, Head- 
master of Eton. He thought that all present would agree 
that the social status of the musical profession was not 
altogether what they would have liked it to be, and he 
looked to public-school boys to help to amend this. That 
sort of boy would raise the profession, and the headmaster of 
Eton was one who could help this to come to pass. He 
thought they were particularly fortunate in the men who were 
Heads of the Public Schools. The Headmaster of Harrow 
was very keen on music; the Head of Rugby was an extremely 
able musician ; the Head of Winchester was also very fond 
of music. At Harrow it had just been settled that at the 
next examination for entrance scholarships, which hitherto 
had been awarded for history and classics, one would be given 
for music. 

In responding, the Rev. and Hon. E. Lyttelton said that 
he was an ignoramus among experts, and he felt the same 
kind of halting fear as when he spoke with his chauffeur, 
who always turned the conversation on to the interior of the 


motor. He wished that the talents of a great man—Mr. 
Gladstone—had descended upon some of the younger 
generation. On one occasion the Vicar of Tewkesbury was 


showing Mr. Gladstone over the Abbey, and the organist 
came down and joined in the conversation. He and 
Mr. Gladstone talked eagerly for ten minutes, and when 
afterwards the Vicar asked the organist whether he knew 
with whom he had been conversing, the organist replied, 
‘I have not the least idea, except that he was an organist.’ 
He (Mr. Lyttelton) thought an organist differed from most 
human beings in that if he did fairly well he could not escape 
making people who listened to him better than they were 
before. Since the days when the songs of England 
were destroyed by the Duke of Somerset, organists 
were the only people who had kept up the traditions of 
music. Speaking on behalf of himself and other visitors, 
he could not help being reminded of a quotation from 
one of Disraeli’s novels, aptly expressing his emotions, 
which he hoped they would believe were sincere. In the 
course of a dialogue, a speaker who had been well treated 
by one of the others said, ‘I have a feeling at my heart ; 
it may be indigestion, but I think it is gratitude.’ He 
asked them to believe the first part of the sentence was 
hypothetical, and the second part fact. 

Sir Frederick Bridge, in proposing the toast of * The 
Musical Institutions,’ said that the College of Organists 
could rejoice in the friendly attitude observed towards it by 
all other musical institutions. _He much appreciated the 
great friendliness shown by the College to his proposition to 
establish a fund for the relief of organists and their children. 
In the first two years they had received £167 in donations 
and £628 from organ recitals. Extraordinary musical 
progress had been made since the early days when he gave 
organ recitals at Windsor. Sir Hubert Parry was 
a boy at Eton then. There was only the Royal 
Academy ; no Royal College and no College of Organists. 
He had spent thirty-seven years now at the dear old 
Abbey. He was the oldest inhabitant; he did not think 
there was even a pigeon left that was there when first he 
came. He coupled with the toast the name of Dr. H. 
P. Allen. 

Dr. Allen, in responding, said there were two kinds ot 
musical institutions, the real ones and the bogus ones. He 
desired also to include choral Societies in that category. 
They were doing work now that a few years ago would have 
been considered impossible. Bach was now generally 
considered to be a proper field for musical endeavour. During 
the last ten years he had noted the improvement that had 
taken place in the ability of boys coming from the public 
schools to the University. That reflected great credit on 
the music-masters of those schools. Then there was an 
organization which was very young and strong, and was 
doing almost the greatest work of all the institutions. He 
meant the Competitive Festival movement. When carefully 
guided, this movement became a powerful stimulus for the 
spread of the study of good music. 

Sir George Martin proposed the toast of ‘ The President.’ 
He had tramped over the Highlands with him shooting 
grouse, he had fought him ‘ tooth and nail’ on the golf links, 
and more than that, he had sat with him in solemn conclave 
for hundreds of hours editing a Psalter. He (Dr. Lloyd) 
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occupied one of the foremost positions open to a musician 
(the music-mastership of Eton College), and had filled the 
position with great credit and distinction. They all wished 
him long life, happiness, success, and everything that was 
good for him. 

Dr. Harford Lloyd said it gave him much pleasure to 
have his health proposed by one of the youngest doctors in 
his University. [An allusion to the recent conferring of an 
honorary degree upon Sir George by Oxford University, an 
event fully recorded in our June issue.) He (Dr. Lloyd) 
had had honour thrust on him more than once in his life. 
Twenty years ago he went from Oxford to aneighbouring village 
to give an organ recital. The visit prompted an effusion which 
began thus : 

* Two score days of Lent were passed, 
Easter Monday dawned at last ; 
When in mingled snow and rain, 
Down to Oxford steamed the train, 
From the which there straight alighted, 
One whom all our hearts delighted !’ 
He would not read it all, but the third stanza began thus: 
‘He was Dr. Harford Lloyd, 
Scarce a seat in church was void !’ 
And so on. His bosom swelled with increasing pride until 
he reached the Coda ; and the Coda ran thus : 

‘A.B... . C., Agent for X.Y.Z.’s cure for Deafness !’ 

He turned over the leaflet, and on the other side the poet 
proceeded to sing the praises of a certain cure for corns ! 

Other honours he greatly valued were the dedication 
to him of Dr. Basil Harwood’s Organ sonata and Sir 
Hubert Parry’s Preludes on hymn-tunes. Dr. Lloyd went 
on to speak highly of the musical work now being 
accomplished in public schools, but deplored the neglect 
of sight-singing in the preparatory schools. They wanted 
every single boy who went to a school of that type to 
spend, say, ten minutes a day in learning to read music 
at sight. After reading letters of regret received from 
many distinguished musicians who were unable to attend 
the banquet, Dr. Lloyd again thanked the company for the 
cordial way in which they had received the toast. 

Dr. Shinn then proposed the health of the hon. secretary 
(Dr. Harding) and the hon. treasurer (Dr. Pearce), whose 
work he praised very highly. Both these officers responded 
to the toast in felicitous terms, and after Dr. Alcock had 
happily proposed the health of the ladies present, and Mr. 
Charles Macpherson had responded on their behalf, the 
proceedings terminated. 


ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 
FORMAL OPENING. 


Although the splendid new building of the Royal Academy 
of Music has been occupied during the whole of this year, 
it was not until June 22 that it was formally and 
ceremoniously opened. The President of the Academy, 
His Royal Highness The Duke of Connaught, being in 
Canada, it was a happy arrangement that the task should be 
undertaken by his son, His Royal Highness Prince Arthur 
of Connaught, K.G., G.C.V.O. 

A large company, including many well-known musicians, 
assembled in the afternoon, when the ceremony of declaring 
the building open took place. The master-key was 
presented to His Royal Highness by Mr. Alderman 
Cooper, chairman of the committee of management. 
A short concert in the handsome and commodious concert 
hall was given by the students. The programme 
included Beethoven’s Overture, Op. 122, ‘ The Inauguration 
of the House,’ the ‘Tone-poem for orchestra,’ written 
by Sir Alexander Mackenzie for the centenary of the 
Philharmonic Society, and a ‘ Fifty-part motet for female 
voices, organ, harps, trumpets and drums,’ composed by 
Mr. Frederick Corder, to words taken from the Psalms, 
‘Sing unto God our strength; make a joyful noise to 
the God of Jacob,’ &c. We hope to find some opportunity 
of saying more than we can just now regarding this 
extraordinary composition. For the present, we must be 
content to say that it is a very striking work, and a 


———__ 


near the end is gorgeous. Whether the use of fifty-parts js 
an advantage over a fifth of that number is a matter for 
discussion. 

The declaration of the opening of the building was then 
made by His Royal Highness, and a vote of thanks to him 
was moved by the Right Hon. Lord Alverstone (Lord Chief 
Justice of England), and supported by Mr. Alderman Cooper 
and Sir George Donaldson. Attention was drawn to the 
fine new organ in the hall, the gift of Mrs. Threlfall in 
memory of her late husband, who was chairman of the 
committee of management. 

At an evening concert and reception there was again a 
distinguished company present. After an organ-recital by 
Dr. H. W. Richards, at which he performed the first 
movement of Elgar’s Sonata in G, Op. 28, and Stanford’s 
Fantasia and Toccata in D minor, Op. 57, a concert was 
given, the programme of which included Sullivan’s Overture 
* Di Ballo,’ two songs by Montague Phillips, charmingly sung 
by Miss Clara Butterworth, a remarkably fine performance by 
Miss Irene Scharrer of Mackenzie’s ‘ Scottish’ Pianoforte 
concerto (surely one of the most beautiful works by any British 
composer), some songs by Mr. McEwen, sung with great effect 
by Miss Caroline Hatchard, a flute solo by Nellie Fulcher, 
played by Miss Penville, and two violoncello solos, composed 
and played by Miss May Mukle. Mr. Arthur Alexander 
accompanied. The fifty-part motet was repeated with even 
greater effect than in the afternoon. Mr. Corder on each 
occasion conducted his own work, and the remainder of the 
programmes was conducted by Sir Alexander Mackenzie, the 
Principal. 

Among the visitors in addition to those named were the 
Right Hon. Lord Strathcona, the Lord Mayor and Lady 
Mayoress, Sir Hubert Parry, Sir George Martin, Dr. W. H. 
Cummings, Sir William E. Bigge, Sir George Alexander, 
Mr. Edward German, Madame Albani, Mr. Charles Rube, 
Mr. Alfred Littleton, Mr. A. F. Hill (Master of the 
Musicians’ Company), Madame Tetrazzini, Mr. Josef 
Holbrooke, Mr. Clifford B. Edgar, &c. 


ROYAL OPERA, COVENT GARDEN. 
‘THE JEWELS OF THE MADONNA.’ 

The operatic outlook is not any the brighter for ‘ The 
Jewels of the Madonna,’ which came into view on May 31. 
The composer, Signor Wolf-Ferrari, has already made himself 
known to the patrons of the Royal Opera by his delightful 
‘Interlude’ styled ‘The secret of Susanna,’ produced last 
year. His labours on a bigger canvas are less effective. 
The librettists, Signori C. Zangarini and E. Golisciani, 
following the example of Gustave Charpentier, have contrived 
a story of to-day with the Neapolitan Camorrists and various 
every-day people as the chief characters. Some sort of 
novelty is therefore imparted to the setting, since 
we see people in straw hats and _ flannel _ suits 
dancing to the strains of a piano-organ and throwing paper 
streamers. Yet the underlying theme is the old story of 
woman’s desire to be pleased and of man’s utter self- 
destruction to please her. In this case it is nothing less than 
the jewels ornamenting the figure of the Madonna that will 
satisfy the lady in question. She is the adopted daughter of 
the mother of a youthful blacksmith. The chief of the 
Camorrists (Signor Sammarco) makes her acquaintance 
through the painful but characteristic process of a stab with a 
hair-pin ; and friendly relations having been thus established, 
announces that his regard for her is sufficient to induce him 
to steal the jewels from the Madonna which at that moment 
is being carried through the streets. The blacksmith 
(Signor Martinelli) learns of this gallant attention, and 
in order to prove himself as good a blackguard as the 
Camorrist applies his ‘ special knowledge’ and secures the 
jewels. The lady is delighted. Adorned with the stolen 
jewels she gives herself to him in one of the most 
questionable scenes that has ever been performed on the 
operatic stage. But the sacrilege is too much for the tender 
consciences of the Camorrists. They will have nothing to do 
with her or with her lover; and a double suicide settles 
the matter. 

The music is a curious mixture of styles. There are 
ingenuity and melodic attraction in the portions of the score 





remarkable example of the composer’s skill. The climax 


that accompany the street scenes. On the emotional side it 
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jsrather crude. In point of expression the composer has not 
got very much further than Mascagni. He is at his best in 
a pretty Serenade and in a dance (to a piano-organ) by the 
Camorrists. In the remainder there is much strenuousness, 
much emphasis and no real feeling. Madame Edvina showed 
adecided expansion of power as vocalist and actress as the 
Girl, Signor Martinelli sang with fine abandon as the Lover, 
and Signor Sammarco astonished his admirers by the success 
with which he assumed the character of the hooligan 
Camorrist. Mounting and stage business were of the usual 
perfection of the Royal Opera. Signor Campanini conducted 
admirably and showed evident appreciation of the work— 
a curious error of judgment on his part. 

For the remainder, the list of operas has been familiar. 
M. Paul Franz, the fiae French tenor, has returned and has 
realised all prophecies concerning his greatness. The 
outstanding features have been the ‘star’ performance of 
‘Gli Ugonotti,’ with Mesdames Tetrazzini, Destinn, 
Donalda, MM. Franz, Sammarco, Marcoux and Arimondi. 
Such an interpretation of the great duet as was given 
by Madame Destinn and M. Franz has not been heard 
for years. There have been some experimental casts for 
the familiar operas, and Madame Tetrazzini has maintained 
her supremacy in a round of well-known characters. The 
new-comers have included Madame Agostinelli, who 
appeared in Puccini’s ‘Manon Lescaut’ and_ revealed 
great charm if no power. And the Russian Ballet has 
once more swept the board. Its latest effort, ‘ L’Oiseau 
de Feu,’ by Stravinsky, represents the Richard Strauss 
methods applied to the ballet—and with extraordinary 
success. 


SHAKESPEARE CONCERTS AT EARL’S COURT. 
The interesting experiment of giving concerts of music 
connected with Shakespearean plays every Saturday afternoon 
at the Empress Hall in the Earl’s Court Exhibition has not 
been notably successful with the public, but it has provided 
the musician opportunities to hear many good works that 
would otherwise have remained in obscurity. From so large 
a list as the complete programmes would make we select 
the following for special mention : 
May 18— 
Concert Overture, ‘ Romeo and Juliet’ 
Henry Hugo Pierson 
Fantaisie, ‘ Romeo and Juliet’ i ‘ Svendsen 
May 25— 
Tone-poem, ‘ Macbeth’ ss ee . Strauss 
Overtures to ‘ Macbeth,’ by [Valter Handel Thorley, 
H. H. Pierson, Spohr, and Sullivan. 
June 1— 
Symphonic-poems, ‘Hamlet’ and ‘Ophelia’ A/ac Dowell 
‘The interment of Ophelia’... Bour-gault-Ducoudray 
Suite, ‘ Hamlet’ re Georg Henschel 
June 8— 
Overture and ‘King Lear,’ 
Norman O Neill 


incidental music, 


Overture, ‘ King Lear’ 
June 15— 

Fantaisie, ‘ The Tempest’ 

‘The Tempest’ Suite _ és Corder 

Scherzo fantastique, ‘ Caliban’ W. H. Reed 

The programmes contained many of the well-known works 

whose names will occur to everybody, and a number of songs 
with able vocalists as their exponents. The orchestra was 
that of the Queen’s Hall, which Sir Henry Wood and various 
composers conducted. 

THE LONDON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 

This remarkable organization has been very active since its 

return from America. The regular season of concerts was 
resumed on May 20, when Herr Nikisch conducted. 
Tchaikovsky’s ‘Symphonie Pathétique’—which was _ the 
chief battlehorse of both conductor and Orchestra during the 
tour—was given a memorable performance, which restored 
colour to a work that is getting faded. Schumann’s 
Pianoforte concerto was played with refined skill by 
Mlle. Paula Hegner, who increased thereby the notability 
she had gained as accompanist to Miss Gerhardt. The 
remainder of the programme consisted of the ‘ Egmont’ and 
*‘Euryanthe’ Overtures. 


Tchathousky 


Litolff 





M. Paderewski’s ‘ Polish’ Symphony, a work of high 
endeavour and musicianship, individual beauty, and seventy 
minutes’ duration, was performed on June 3 under the 
direction of Herr Nikisch, who did not avail himself of the 
composer’s permission to make ‘cuts.’ Songs by Hugo Wolf 
were sung by Miss Elena Gerhardt with orchestral accom- 
paniment, and the programme included Strauss’s ‘ Don Juan.’ 

The concert given on June 10 was perhaps the most 
remarkable of the series. It is difficult to conceive of new 
light being legitimately thrown on Beethoven’s fifth and 
seventh Symphonies at this stage, but the feat was achieved 
by Herr Nikisch. He threw much of his Hungarian 
temperament into the readings, without distorting the music, 
and revealed new point in much of thescoring. The superb 
playing of the Orchestra made good the new meanings 
discovered by the conductor, who made it seem that 
Beethoven contributed more than is realised to the founda- 
tions of modern orchestration. The programme included the 
‘ Leonora’ No. 2 Overture, which was as distinctively played 
as the Symphonies. 

The final concert of the series took place on June 17, 
when M. Gustave Doret, a young French conductor, showed 
respectable powers in Saint-Saéns’s third Symphony and the 
accompaniment to Chopin’s F minor Pianoforte concerto, as 
played with much beauty of tone and feeling by 
M. Paderewski. Wagner’s ‘ Meistersinger’ Overture, the 
Ballet-music from Gluck’s ‘Orpheus,’ and _ Elgar’s 
‘ Cockaigne’ Overture were the remainder of a well-varied 
and not too serious programme. 

On May 22, the Orchestra played at a concert given by 


M. Leopold Stokowski, conductor of the Cincinnati 
Symphony Orchestra. A _ reading of Brahms’s first 
Symphony, containing much that was both new and 
interesting, established the conductor’s abilities. He 


supplied reliable accompaniment to Herr Zimbalist in 
Glazounow’s A major Violin concerto. He also directed 
the ‘Meistersinger’ Overture and, with less success, 
Debussy’s ‘ L’Aprés-midi d’un Faune.’ 

A further concert was given on June 15, when Mr. Ernest 
Schelling was pianist and Herr Mengelberg conductor. The 
chief object of the concert was to enable the latter to repeat 
his unique interpretation of Strauss’s ‘ Ein Heldenleben.’ 
The work has never seemed so reasonable as under his 
direction. The energy he gives to the heroic music and that 
of the battle is terrific, but the bare epithet of ‘ noisy’ was 
made to seem a distinctly unjust description of the latter. 
The work has undeniable beauties which grow on one, and 
the growth is much accelerated by such performances as 
those of Mengelberg and the London Symphony Orchestra. 
The violin solo-music was ably played by Mr. W. H. Reed. 
Mr. Schelling played Beethoven’s ‘ Emperor’ Concerto 
excellently, and the scheme included Cherubini’s ‘ Anacreon’ 
Overture and vocal contributions of Miss D. Daker-Fletcher. 


MR. PERCY GRAINGER’S CONCERT. 

The concert of works by Mr. Percy Aldridge Grainger, 
the well-known pianist, given at Eolian Hall on May 21, 
was one of the most interesting events of the season, and 
Mr. Grainger is so individual and downright in all that he 
does that it could hardly fail to please the public. The 
programme included folk-song settings for string ‘foursomes’ 
or four single mixed voices, or various odd and oddly- 
described combinations ; ‘room-music tit-bits’ ; ‘ songs for 
voice,’ and so on. The best works were those in which real 
or imitative ‘folk-music tune-stuffs’ were instrumentally 
developed and subjected to strong rhythmic treatment, with 
little or no harmonic interest or change of key. Mr. 
Grainger knows how to elaborate a long crescendo followed, 
if he chooses, by a long diminuendo. Contrapuntal and 
rhythmic devices follow in quick succession as he goes 
through the tune over and over again. The result is 
exhilarating, and stimulates the muscles of those who 
listen as well as of those who play. But with full 
acknowledgment of Mr. Grainger’s ingenuity, it may be 
doubted whether he takes us, musically, any ‘ forrader.’ 
The fact that no other composers do what he does may 
mean only that they do not think it worth while. Certainly 
no other composer thinks it worth while to describe violas 
and ’cellos as middle-fiddles and bass-fiddles. The absolutely 
original and serious works in the programme were distinctly 
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less inspiring than the rest. 
array of artists 
work will indicate the diversity of their occupations : 
‘Scotch Strathspey and Reel, inlaid with several Irish and 
Scotch tunes, and a Sea-chanty’ for four men’s voices, flute, 
oboe, clarinet, bassoon, baritone English concertina, hammer- 
wood (xylophone), two guitars, and eight strings. Mr. 
Gervase Elwes, Mr. Frederic Austin, and the Langley- 


Mukle Quartet may be mentioned for the prominence of 


their share. Mr. conducted, and played 


accompaniments. 


Grainger 


PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 


The season came to end appropriately with a Beethoven 
concert on May 23, when the programme included two 
works that have long been particularly associated with the 
Philharmonic Society’s work—the Violin concerto and 
the Choral Symphony. M. Zimbalist, the violin soloist, 
upheld the dignity of the occasion with a broadly-expressive 
performance that was also pure in technique. The 
interpretation of the instrumental movements of the 
Symphony, under the guidance of Herr Nikisch, was of 
notable eloquence ; and that of the choral portion, with the 
London Choral Society assisting, was remarkable for its 


efficiency and its meaning. The vocal soloists were 
Madame Gleeson-White, Madame Ada Crossley, Mr. 
Ben Davies, and Mr. Herbert Brown. The concert 


gar’s Dirge for strings, and the programme 


opened with El 
* Leonora’ Overture, No. 3. 


included the 


London Concerts. 


SIGNOR 





BUSONI’S CONCERT. 

Signor Busoni was much in the limelight at Queen’s Hall 
on June 5, when he came forward as pianist, composer, and 
conductor. Accompanied by the (Jueen’s Hall Orchestra, | 
under the direction of Sir Henry Wood, he gave a magnificent | 
interpretation of Beethoven’s ‘Emperor’ Concerto and a 
brilliantly-vigorous performance of Liszt’s ‘Todtentanz.’ 
The peculiar individuality of Signor Busoni’s playing, and the | 
technique which enables him to achieve effects beyond the 
range of other pianists, are well known. His tendencies as a 
composer are known to be advanced, but the actual material 
of his music is not familiar to our ears, and it was interesting 
to examine it in the form of a ‘ Berceuse ¢légiaque’ and the | 
‘Turandot’ incidental music. The programme also included 
Mozart’s ‘Il Seraglio’ Overture, with a concert-ending by 
Signor Busoni. The ‘ Berceuse’ was an emotional tone- 
picture of considerable force, derived from a mysterious 
mood and still more mysterious harmonies. The ‘Turandot’ 
music was more direct in method, but retained all the 
composer's originality. His mastery of the orchestra was 
conspicuous. Signor Busoni is certainly a musician of whom | 
we too little as a pianist and much too little as a 
composer. 


see 
Mr. D. F. Tovey brought his series of ‘ Chelsea’ Concerts 
to an end at .Eolian Hall on May 22, when Sejfior Casals, 
with Mr. Tovey as accompanist, gave unsurpassable per- 
formances of four Violoncello sonatas by Beethoven. 





A satisfying performance of Brahms’s Double Concerto for 
violin, violoncello and orchestra occurs but rarely, as the 
soloists, however clever they may be, seldom play as with 
one mind. That given by the Misses May and Beatrice 
Harrison 
satisfying. It could hardly have been bettered in its purity 
of execution and expressiveness, or in its unanimity. The 
orchestra was that of the Queen’s Hall, conducted by 
Sir Henry Wood. 


| 


Some interest has been added to the daily round of 
recitals recently by the visit to this country of Mlle. Marie 
Olénine d’Alheim, who thus extended the Continental | 


Mr. Grainger was assisted by an 
The title-description of the most elaborate 


| ambitions and progress of amateur orchestras. 


standard of the Society. ; 
delicately-played pianoforte solos of Mrs. Norman O'Neill. 


chief attention. There was also a group of ten Russian 
popular songs. Mlle. d’Alheim is a singer of temperament 
and intellectual power. We hope to return to a consideration 
of her programme. 





The rapidly progressing St. Margaret’s Musical Society 
gave a highly agreeable concert at the Horticultural Hall on 
June 6, when Barnett’s ‘The Ancient Mariner’ and 
Mendelssohn’s ‘Walpurgis Night’ were performed in 
praiseworthy fashion under the direction of the Rev. Jocelyn 
Perkins. The solo singers were Miss Margaret Layton, 
Miss Dorothy Trollope, Mr. Frederick Norcup, and 
Mr. Montague Borwell. 





The appearance on the London concert platform of two 
prominent Jewish cantors—the Rev. Dr. Bernard Steinberg, 
}of New York (at Queen’s Hall on June 6), and the 
| Rev. Cantor Gerschon Sirota, of Warsaw (at the Albert Hall 


on June 10), deserves mention. 





Mr. Wilhelm Ganz, the proud possessor of a sixty-four 
| years’ record of musical activity, gave a concert at the 
Empress Rooms, Kensington, on June 6, with the assistance 
of well-known artists. 


| Two Students’ Concerts were given during the month at 

Queen’s Hall by the Royal Academy of Music. On June to, 
| chamber music was presented. An Andante and Scherzo 
| for pianoforte quartet placed Miss Adela Hamaton at the 
| head of the student-composers of the occasion, the others 
being Miss Helen Bidder with an Allegro for the pianoforte, 
and Mr. Greville Cooke with a Violoncello sonata. At the 
orchestral concert on June 18, Miss Ethel Bilsland, whose 
clever Adagio and Scherzo for pianoforte and orchestra were 
played, was the only student-composer represented. Sir 
Alexander Mackenzie conducted the orchestra. At both 
concerts many capable vocalists and instrumentalists were 
heard. 


The South Hampstead Orchestra, conducted by Mrs. 
Julian Marshall, is anything but behindhand in the modern 
On June 13, 
at (Jueen’s Hall, this body gave an admirable performance of 
Brahms’s first Symphony, and notably efficient support to 
Sefior Casals in D’Albert’s Violoncello concerto, Op. 20. 


The capabilities of the pianola in the hands of a highly- 
skilled manipulator were shown at (Jueen’s Hall on June 14, 
when it played Grieg’s Pianoforte concerto under Mr. 
Easthope Martin’s guidance, accompanied by the London 
Symphony Orchestra and Herr Nikisch, and _ provided 
accompaniment to Miss Gerhardt’s singing. The occasion 
was interesting, but scarcely epoch making. 





Madame Tetrazzini appeared on the London concert 
platform for the first time on June 16, when she took part in 
the Albert Hall Sunday Concert. Needless to say there was 
great enthusiasm. 


The concert of the Oriana Madrigal Society given at 
Westminster Cathedral Hall on June 18, under the direction 
of Mr. Charles Kennedy Scott, was as usual a delightful 
event. Three madrigals were sung—Bateson’s ‘Sister, 


at Queen’s Hail on May 30 was more than | Wake,’ Wilbye’s ‘ When Cloris heard,’ and Hilton’s ‘ Fair 


Oriana.’ There were also Ayres and Rounds and other old 
choral works, and a large section of the programme was 
modern. The choral singing advanced the already high 
Variety was imparted by the 


A small ladies’ choir formed in connection with the 


reputation she has made as an enthusiast on behalf of | Catholic Women’s League andconducted by Miss Annie Ryan, 


Russian vocal music. She gave four recitals at Bechstein 
Hall on May 31, June 4, 10 and 12, at which she was heard 
in a wide general repertory and no fewer than forty songs 





was heard in the course of a long and miscellaneous concert 
at Westminster Cathedral Hall on June 18. 
voice was excellent, and capacity was shown for accurate 


The quality of 


by Russian composers, among whom Moussorgsky received | intonation and firm execution. 
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CHAMBER CONCERTS. 

Chamber-music ‘organizations do not, it appears, give 

concerts in London during the high season, probably because 

they know how poorly it pays. There have, however, been 

some opportunities afforded of hearing chamber works. On 

May 30, when Miss Lily West gave a concert at Bechstein 

Hall, the Grimson Quartet were heard, with Miss Elsie 

Cook, in Pianoforte quintets of Dvorék and Schumann. 

The chief interest in Mr. Jan Mulder’s concert at Queen’s 

Hall on June 1, was the performance by Mr. Waldo Warner 

and Mr. Percy Such of a Sonatensatz by Beethoven 

(discovered by Dr. Stein in a sketch-book), for viola 

and violoncello ‘with obbligato for two eyeglasses.’ 

There was also a Trio for two violins and violoncello by 

Mozart that was said to be new to London. The London 

Trio gave their last concert on June II, when the programme 

included Rubinstein’s Trio in B flat and Brahms’s Violoncello 

sonata in F ; the vocalist of the occasion was Miss Lysette 

Mostyn. The Langley-Mukle Quartet took part in a concert 

given by Madame Desz6-Nemés at Steinway Hall on June 11, 

and played Quartets by Purcell, Hugo Wolf, and Debussy. 

The season of open concerts of the Strings Club came to an 

end at Maddox Street Galleries on June 17, when Schumann’s 

Pianoforte quintet was creditably performed. An interesting 

invitation concert was given at Messrs. Novello’s music-room 

on June 5 by Miss Ethel Attwood (pianist), Mr. Tom Fussell 

(violinist), and Mr. Bernard Beilby (violoncellist). The 

programme included Mr. Norman O’Neill’s well-written 

Pianoforte trio in one movement and Lekeu’s Violin sonata 

in G. Miss Elaine Birch, who contributed much to the 

success of the concert, sang three songs by Rachmaninoff, 

and five of Beethoven’s Scotch songs with violin and 

violoncello obbligato. 

VOCAL RECITALS. 

Mr. Gregory Hast (farewell recital), Queen’s Hall, May 20 
—‘ The self-banished,’ A/ow. 

Miss Maggie Teyte, olian Hall, May 20, June 14— 
‘De Greve,’ Debussy ; ‘ Ecstasy,’ Rummel. 

Miss Xenia Beaver, Zolian Hall, May 20—‘ Priére pour 
qu’un enfant ne meure pas,’ Henr7 Février. 

Mr. Alan MacWhirter, Steinway Hall, May 20—Somerset 
Folk-songs, arr. Cectl Sharp. 

Miss Fanny Copeland, Bechstein Hall, May 20—Indian 
songs collected by Lady Wilson. 

Mile. Sonia Darbell, AZolian Hall, May 22—‘ Les 
dans le soir,’ Saznt-Saéns. 

Miss Doris Woodall, Bechstein 
Leiermann,’ Schudert. 

Mr. Thornley Gibson, Bechstein Hall, May 22—‘ Mystical 
songs,’ Vaughan Williams. 

The Folk-Song Quartet, AZolian Hall, May 23—‘ Liebeslieder 
Wiltzer,’ Brahms. 

Mr. William Pitt Chatham, Zolian Hall, May 23—‘ An dem 
schlummernden Strom,’ 7vhathoushy. 

Madame Nathalie Aktzery, Eolian Hall, May 29—Russian 
songs of the 18th, 19th, and 2oth centuries. 

Mr. Vernon d’Arnalle, Zolian Hall, May 29—Old folk-songs 
of Lower Brittany. 

Mr. Harry Alexander, AZolian Hall, May 30—‘ Lugete, O 
Veneres,’ C. H. Lioyd. 

Miss Greta Williams, Bechstein Hall, June 3—‘ Old-world 
refrain,’ X. Clarke. 

Miss Edith Kirkwood, Little Theatre, June 4—Songs by 
Walter Morse Rummel. 

Miss Lula Mysz-Gmeiner, Bechstein Hall, June 6—‘ Lied 
vom Winde,’ Moi. 

Miss Jean Waterston, AZolian Hall, June 7—‘ Fiir funfzehn 
Pfennige,’ Strauss. ; 

Miss Kathleen Howard, Zolian Hall, June 7—‘ L’esclave,’ 
Lalo, . 

Mr. Hirwen Jones, Steinway Hall, June 7-—‘ Hob y deri 
dando,’ Welsh melody. x 

Dr. Theo. Lierhammer, “Zolian Hall, June 1o—‘ Auf dem 
griinen Balcon,’ Woi/. 

Miss Irene St. Clair, ‘Eolian Hall, June 10—Songs by 
Augusta Holmés. 

Miss Elena Gerhardt, Queen’s Hall, June 11—‘ Faden,’ 
Erich Wolff. : 

Miss Christine d’Almayne, -Zolian Hall, June 12—‘ Einen 
Sommer Lang,’ Schii¢/. : 


iolons 


Hall, May 22—‘Der 








Miss Eva Katharina Lissmann, Bechstein Hall, June 12— 
* Das Lied im Griinen,’ Schudert. 

Miss Dykes Spicer, olian Hall, June 
A. von Fielits. 

Miss Mary Jocelyn and Mr. Frank Gleeson, Bechstein Hall, 
June 13—‘ Der Fischerknabe,’ Z7sz¢. 

Mr. Gervase Elwes and Mr. Campbell McInnes, olian 
Hall, June 14—Cantata, ‘ Ich lasse dich nicht,’ Bach (with 
Misses Bower and Trollope). 

Madame Nordica, Queen’s Hall, June 14 (with the New 
Symphony Orchestra under M. Stokowski)—Closing scene 
from ‘ Gotterdimmerung,’ Wagner. 

Madame Clara Butt and Mr. Kennerley Rumford, Albert 
Hall, June 15—‘ Women of Inver, Raymond 
Loughborough ; * The roadside fire,’ Vaughan Williams. 

Miss Jane Gair, Bechstein Hall, June 15—“‘ Life’s lights and 
shadows,’ Zacharewittsch. 

Miss Florence Shee, Steinway Hall, June 17—‘ Time’s 
garden,’ Goring Thomas. 

PIANOFORTE RECITALS. 

Mr. James Friskin, Steinway Hall, May 20—‘Goldberg’ 
Ania and Thirty Variations, Bach. 

Mr. Percival Garratt, Bechstein 
song, Garratt. 

Miss Guiomar Novaes (age 16), AZolian Hall, May 21— 
Sonata, Op. 31, No. 2, Beethoven. 

M. Robert Lortat, Bechstein Hall, May 21 and 30, 
June 7, 13 and 18—all the works of Chopin. 

Herr Ernst von Lengyel, Bechstein Hall, May 23—Study 
in C major, Audinstein. 

Mr. Arthur Rubinstein, Bechstein Hall, May 24 and 
June 4—Sonata in B minor, Chopin; Sonata, Op. 53, 
Scriabine. 

Mr. Marcian Thalberg, AZolian Hall, May 30—Scnata in 
F sharp minor, Schumann. 

Miss Christine Passmore, (Queen’s Small Hall, May 30— 
Prelude in B major and ‘ Elfentanz,’ Passmore. 

Mlle. Emilienne Bompard, Steinway Hall, May 31—Varia- 
tions on a Bach theme, Zzss¢. 

Miss Hilda Saxe, AZolian Hall, May 31—II Penseroso, 
Lisst. 

Mr. Fritz Scavenius, AZolian Hall, June 3—Sonata in 
E minor, Grieg. 

Miss Gertrude Peppercorn, AZolian Hall, June 4—Variations 
on a theme by Paganini, Brahms. 

Herr Backhaus, Queen’s Hall, June 8 
Rachmaninoff. 

Mr. Frederick Morley, Bechstein Hall, June 11—Variations 
and Fugue on a theme by Handel, Brahms. 

Mr. Charles Anthony, ‘®olian Hall, June 
Symphoniques, Schumann. 

Mr. Alexander Raab, Queen’s Hall, June 12—Sonata in B 
flat minor, Chopin. 

Miss Irene Bohrer, Steinway Hall, June 12—-Sonata, Op. 110, 
Beethoven. 

M. Wladimir Cernikoff, olian Hall, June 13—Sonata 
Tragica, MacDowell. 

Miss Tina Lerner, AZolian Hall, June 14—Sonata in F sharp 
minor, Schumann. 

Signor Nino Rossi, Bechstein Hall. June 17—‘ Pastoral’ 
Sonata, Beethoven. 

Miss Emma Barnett, AZolian Hall, June 18—Romance, 
Sibelius. 

Miss Marjorie Wigley, £olian Hall, June 
Symphoniques, Schumann. 

Master Maurice Reeve (age 14), Bechstein Hall, June 19— 
* Waldstein ’ Sonata, Beethoven. 

VIOLIN RECITALS. 

Mr. Louis Persinger, Bechstein Hall, May 20 and 31 
Sonata in E major, Handel. 

M. Jacques Thibaud, Bechstein Hall, May 23 and 29, 
June 5—Chaconne, Bach; Potme, Chausson ; Sonata, 
César Franck. 

Herr Bronislaw Hubermann, Queen’s Hall, May 31, 
June 12—Sonata in A, Op. 100, ASrahms; Rondo in 
B minor, Op. 70, Schudert. 

M. Mischa Elman, Queen’s Hall, June 
A minor, Beethoven. 

Miss Leila Doubleday, Zolian Hall, June 1—Sonata in A, 
César Franck. 


12—Songs by 
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Five preludes, 


11—Etudes 
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Miss Khoda Simpson, Hall, Suite in 


\ minor, S/ndin 


Steinway 


June 4 


Miss Margery Bentwich, Bechstein Hall, June 5—Concerto | 
in A minor, Glasounow. 
Miss Winifred Smith, Steinway Hall, June 7—Sonata, 


CYsar Franck. 
Mr. E. Laparra (with Mr. R. Laparra, 
Hall, June 12—-Sonata in A minor, A’. Lafarra. 
Mr. Paul (Jueen’s Hall, June 13 (with the 
London Symphony Orchestra under Mr. Joseph Stransky) 
Concerto, 


pianist), Steinway 


Kochanski, 





Ul 


Miss Helen Sealy, Eolien Hall, June 13—* Devil's Trill’ 
Sonata, 7artinz, 

Senor Joan Manen, Bechstein Hall, June 17—‘ Devil's Trill’ 
Sonata, 7artiné. 

Miss Be atriz Leech, Bechstein Hall, June 19—Concerto, 
Mende An. 





OTHER KECITALS 

Mr. Norman Wilks (pianist) and Miss Mary Law (violinist), 

Bechstein Hall, May 18—Sonata in A minor (Op. 105), 
ScAuNMAaANH, 

Miss Janet Wheeler (pianist) and Mr. 


AND CONCERTS, 


Rubio (violoncellist), | 


Steinway Hall, May 22—C major, Op. 102, and 
‘Waldstein’ Sonatas, Beethoven. 

Miss Bessie Griffiths (vocalist and violoncellist), Steinway 
Hall, May 22—Songs with violoncello obbligato. 


Herr Paul Grummer (violoncellist), Bechstein Hall, June 3 


Sonata in E minor, Arahns 
Dr. G. Henschel (vocalist) and Mr. F. S. Kelly (pianist), 
Eolian Hall, June 3—‘ Die Léwenbraut,’ Schumann : 


* Waltz-Pageant,’ Ae//y. 

Miss F lorence Greenwood (pianist) and Miss Hayward-Webb 
vocalist), /Eolian Hall, June 5—English Suite No. 2, 
Bach ; * Stiirmische Morgen,’ Schidert. 

Mr. Joseph Malkin, Bechstein Hall, June 10o—Variations on 
a Rococo Theme, Tehath ashy. 

Miss Christian Keay (voc alist) and Miss Betty Goodden | 
(pianist), Steinway Hall, June 10—‘ Mother's song, 
Shapiro ; Prelude and Fugue in A minor, Bach. 

Mr. Paulo Gruppe (violoncellist), Bechstein Hall, June 11— | 
Suite in C, Bach | 

Mr. Luigi Magistretti (harpist), Steinway Hall, June 13 
Chaconne, Aach- Busoni, | 

Mr. Mario Lorenzi (harpist), Broadwood’s, June 
‘Moonlight’ Sonata, Aeethoven. 

Mr. Frederick Stock (violinist) and Mr. Victor 


i3—| 


A. Watson 


(double-bass), Steinway Hall, June 14—Double-bass 
Concerto in A minor, Handel. 
Herr Heinrich Fiedler (violinist) and Mlle. Rodolfa 


Lhombino (vocalist), Bechstein Hall, Chaconne, 
Vitali ; * Leise, leise,’ Heder. 

Miss Fanny Davies (pianist) and Sefior Casals (violoncellist), 
olian Hall, June 15—Sonata in E minor, Avahms. 

Mr. Arnold Trowell, Bechstein Hall, June 18—Concerto, 
Jules de Schwert. 


A concert of the compositions of Mr. Herbert Goldstein, | 
given at Steinway Hall on June 3, revealed a decided faculty 
for unaffected and expressive lyrical writing. 


June 14 


| 
| 


The Shapiro Orchestra, a “ ormed body of string 
players under the direction of Mr. George H. Shapiro, gave a | 
concert at Bechstein Hall on June 7, ‘and showed excellent | 
intentions. 


The Festivals of the London Sunday School Choir, the | 
Church Sunday Schools, the National Union of School 
Orchestras, and the Festival of Empire Girls’ Choir, all of | 


which took place recently at the Crystal Palace, are described | 
in the School Mustc Revtew for July. 


The Louisa Hopkins Prize (pianoforte) at the Royal 
Academy of Music has been awarded to Miss Frances Klein, 
the Charles Mortimer Prize (composition) to Mr. Horace G. 
Verry, the Thalberg Scholarship (pianoforte) to Mr. Henry 
Penn, the Parepa-Rosa Scholarship (singing) to Miss Lizzie 
Evelyn Osborne, the Sterndale Bennett Scholarship (any | 
branch of music) to Mr. Frank Egerton Vaughan Tidme aie 
Miss Dora Matthay (Mrs. John Kennedy) and Mr. Herbert | 
Fryer, both former students at the Academy, have rece ntly 
joined the professorial staff in the pianoforte ‘department. 


|a number of excellent principals in the 


Suburban Concerts. 


The string orchestra of Croydon Conservatoire of Music 
gave a concert at the Public Hall on June 7. Under the 
direction of Mr. William H. Reed, excellent performances 
were given of Bach’s Concerto in E, with Miss Nora Wheeler 
as soloist, the first movement of Beethoven’s C minor Piano. 
forte concerto, with Miss Margaret Baines as soloist, and a 
suite for orchestra by Arnold Krug entitled ‘ Liebesnovelle.’ 
Others ae part were Miss Violet Miller (vocalist) 
} Misses EF. Castle-Smith and Hilda Down (violinists). 
| 
} 


>» and 


The West Kensington Choral Society gave an excellent 
performance of ‘The Creation’ on May 21 at the Parish 
Hall, Hammersmith, under the direction of Mr. Alfred ¢. 
| Toone. The music was sung by Miss Sybil Hall, 

| Mr. J. W. Cogswell, and Mr. ie S. Wadie, and a well. 
| balanced orchestra was led by Mr. G. W. Buckley. 
| <A very successful concert was pe by the pupils of 
| Miss Leila Petherick at the Havelock Hall, Croydon, on 
| June 5- Among the junior pupils who took part, Miss 
ed Minnett and Master Cyril Dalmuire, and among 
the seniors Miss Grace Hammond and Miss 
' Hughes Hughes, are worthy of special mention. 


solo 





Constance 


| 


| MUSIC IN VIENNA. 
SIEGFRIED WAGNER’S * BANADIETRICH.’ 

The first performance of Siegfried Wagner’s new opera, 
Banadietrich,’ was given recently with Herr Schalk as 
conductor, and a second performance took place under the 
composer’s direction. The subject of the opera is taken from 
old German legends of the period of Theodoric and Attila. 
It is difficult to understand without a knowledge of all the 
old Sagas. Siegfried Wagner possesses this knowledge, and 


| has fused several of the stories with a result that is apt to be 


bewildering. The music, in its simpler and gayer moments, 
is excellent, as for instance in the second Act, where a long 
and beautiful hymn to Love and the Sun is sung by the tenor 
{in this case an admirable artist, Herr Miller). In the 
remainder the influence of Richard Wagner’s work is palpable. 
I must say that Siegfried Wagner is the best imitator of hi 
father’s music that we have had. However, he is a man « f 
great gifts, and I am sure that when he finds a simple and 


| agreeable subject he will give us good and original music. 


EISNER-EISENHO?S. 


Music in the Provinces. 


(BY OUR OWN CORRESPONDENTS. ) 


BIRMINGHAM. 

The eighth annual series of the Theatre Royal Promenade 
Concerts, which opened on June 3 and concluded on June 22, 
was the only notable feature connected with local music 
matters in the month of June. These delightful concerts are 
now well established, and are again conducted by Mr. 
Landon Ronaid, as hitherto, Mr. Max Mossel retaining hi 
| original post as niusical director. The orchestra of sev 
performers is the best yet heard since the foundation of the 
| Promenades, including, in addition to local instrumentalists, 
various orchestral 
Amsterdam 














departments, culled from the orchestras of 
and The Hague. The leader is this season Mr. T. H. 
Smith, a well-known local violinist, and the accompanist 
| Mr. G. H. Manton. Many new works were successfully 
introduced, and the solo instrumentalists and _ vocalists 
were of more than ordinary excellence. Sir Edward 
Elgar was represented by his two Symphonies and the 
wonderful Violin concerto, the latter played by Miss May 
Harrison, who achieved an enormous success. Her sister, 
| Miss Beatrice Harrison, the clever violoncellist, Miss Irene 
| Scharrer, S Signor Antonio de Grassi, Mr. Egon Petri, Mr. 
| Marmaduke Barton, Mr. Arthur Newstead, Mr. Percy 
Grainger, Miss Dora Gibson, Miss Leonora Sparkes. and 
others were among the principal artists who appeared. 

The summer season at the Egbaston Botanical Gardens 
was inaugurated on June I by an excellent harp conceit, 
arranged by Mr. Charles Collier, under the direction of Mr. 
Oscar Pollack, who has also made arrangements for a series 
of four weekly concerts to be given in the beautiful Floral 
Hall of these Gardens during August. 
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BOURNEMOUTH. 


Last of the long line of our native musicians to appear as 
composer- -conductor during what is called the winter season 
(now drawn to its close) was Dr. C harles Maclean. Rarely 
does a year pass without a visit from this energetic musician 
and /it?érateur, and Bournemouth has more than once been 
the locale of a first performance of the compositions that 
emanate from his busy pen. This year’s visit was answerable 
for two works—a tone-poem entitled ‘Songs of Selma,’ 
which was played at a Symphony: Concert, and a composition 
described by the composer as a ‘ Character piece,’ with the 
title, ‘Die Wunderbare Reise mit einer Kénigstochter’ 
the latter, which is a sequel to an earlier work by 
Dr. Maclean, was performed at a Classical Concert, and 
it being the less important of the two, we refrain from 
commenting upon it in detail. The ‘Songs of Selma’ is, 
like most of the composer’s output, unique ; in conception, 
in workmanship, and in its melodic attributes it is equally 
unconventional and individual, and owes no allegiance to 
any distinctive school of musical thought. Dr. Maclean 
seems to be a law unto himself, thus limiting the field of 
critical discussion in no small degree. Of his serious 
attitude towards his art, however, there can be no question. 
Meanwhile, the ‘ Songs of Selma’ is undoubtedly one of his 
best works, more particularly because the melodic material 
js more expressive and less transitory. The composer 
conducted with much enthusiasm and expertness, a capital 
erformance resulting. 

With the advent of the summer season the only orchestral 
concerts of moment, up to the presert, have been the 
Symphony Concerts on Thursday afternoons, whereat 
examples of the better-known works of the great composers 
form the staple fare. The soloists at these concerts are 
taken from out the orchestral ranks, and it is with pleasure 
that one can record the general excellence of the solo 


performances during the last few weeks. Favourite 
symphonies have been forthcoming in the shape of 
Schumann’s ‘Rhenish’ and Goetz’s solitary example 
in that form, and the younger generation has been 
represented by the Symphony No. 1, by Dr. H. Holloway, 
the active chorus-master of the Municipal Choir. Mr. Dan 


Godfrey and his instrumentalists deserve high commendation 
for their many first-rate performances, and from these we 
must single out that of the charming Goetz Symphony, in which 
the playing was equal to anything yet heard in this town. 

There is only one recital to record. This was 
appearance on May 25 of Signor Tamini and Mr. 
Kochanski. 


the 
Paul 


DEVON AND CORNWALL. 
TUE THREE TOWNS. 

With the exception of band performances in the public parks 
and of special music for Whitsuntide and other Festivals in 
the churches, there has been no musical event to chronicle 
in the Three Towns during the past month. The Three 
Towns Deanery Choral Union has been engaged in combined 
choir rehearsals for Festival services arranged to take place 
in the last week of June and in the following week, 
under Mr. Manley Martin ; the number of choirs affiliated is 
larger than it has been for several years. 

OTHER DEVONSHIRE TOWNS. 

At Clovelly, on May 10, a well-trained choir, largely 
composed of school children, with help in the principal parts, 
sang ‘ Agatha’ with much success, directed by Miss Hazard, 
and between the two scenes Morris dances were performed. 
The Misses Cruse and ] ’engelly were the accompanists. 

Nearly a thousand singers took put in the Cathedral 
Festival of the Exeter Diocesan Choral Union on June 13. 
The several archdeaconries of the diocese are invited on a 
three years’ rota. The Archdeaconry of Exeter was this 
year called upon, and in response sent thirty-eight parochial 
choirs from the seven  deaneries The diocesan 
conductor, Mr. T. Roylands Smith, directed the singing, with 
Messrs. J. A. Bellamy (Sidmouth), R. Bareham (Tiverton), 
J. W. Burt (Exeter), and W. C. Walton (Beer) as conductors. 
Dr. D. J. Wood was at the organ. The canticles (for evensong) 
were sung to Smart in G, with the Te Deum (Garrett in D) asa 
climax. At the close of the service Croft’s anthem, ‘ God 
Is gone up with a merry noise,’ gave the singers a fine ideal of 


| church music. Special mention must be made of the 
|impressive and dignified effect of the processional tune to 
which Dr. Walford Davies had set the stately hymn ‘ God 
enthroned in awful night.’ Dr. H. J. Edwards provided 
another fine tune for the recessional hymn, ‘ King of kings 
eternal.’ The choirs sang well, though in pointing, 
enunciation, and unanimity the singing of the Psalms was not 
all that could be desired. Dr. Orlando A. Mansfeld gave 
a farewell organ recital in Belgrave Congregational Church, 
Torquay, on May 26, on the eve of his departure for America. 

Bideford Orchestral Society contributed to a concert in aid 
of a local charity on May 8, Mr. E. J. Labbett conducting. 
On May 4 the operetta, * The birthday party,’ was sung 
by a choir (trained by Mr. W. R. Wedlake), at Kingswear, 
supported by aband. At Paignton, on May 8, Mr. H. G. 
Piggott gave an interesting lecture on music in the 16th 
century, and the Choral Society illustrated his remarks by 
singing madrigals, Xc. 

EDINBURGH. 

Under the auspices of the Concert School Committee, the 
last of the present season’s series of concerts for young people 
of school age was given in the Queen’s Hall on June 7, before 
a crowded audience. The programme comprised songs by 
Schubert, Arne, and Purcell; violoncello solos by Marcello 
and Popper; and pianoforte duets by Weber, Schumann, 
Brahms, Moszkowski, and others. The performers were Miss 
Chrissie MacDiarmid (vocalist), Miss Ruth Waddel (violon- 
cellist), and Messrs. A. W. Dace and Francis Gibson 
(pianists). Professor Niecks presided, and prefaced each 
number with explanatory remarks which added greatly to the 
educative value of the concert. 


LIVERPOOL AND DISTRICT. 
The appointment of City Organist, to which a salary of 
£400 is attached, will be filled in accordance with the 


recommendations of the professional advisers to be engaged 
by the Finance Committee, a course which was authorised 
at the June meeting of the City Council. This method was 
adopted fifteen years ago, when Dr. Peace was chosen. On 
that occasion seven competitors were heard on the Royal 
Albert Hall organ by the adjudicators, Sir Frederick Bridge, 
and Sir Walter Parratt. 

In aid of the testimonial which is now being raised in 
Liverpool by the friends of Mr. W. H. Jude, formerly well 
known in this city as an organist and later as an evangelist, 


an organ recital will be given by Mr. E. H. Lemare, in 
St. George’s Hall, on the evening of July 4. 
At the annual general meeting of the Liverpool 


Philharmonic Society, the printed balance-sheet submitted 
showed that the receipts for boxes, stalls, and gallery seats 
during the past season of twelve concerts amounted to 
£5,334, which, with books of words sold (£156), made a 
totai of £5,490. The expenditure included £3,047 for band 
and conductors, and £1,031 for principal artists, which, 
with various smaller items, brought up the total expenditure 
to £4,612. Forhire of hall £1, 425 was received. Altogether 
the net surplus on the season’s working was nearly £400. 
The choral works outlined for performance next season by 
the Philharmonic Society include Sir Edward Elgar’s new 
Birmingham Festival work, ‘We are the music-makers’ 
(alto solo, Miss Muriel Foster), ‘Romeo and Juliet 
(Berlioz), Sanctus No. 2, in D (Bach), ‘ Rhapsody for alto 
solo and chorus’ (Brahms), ‘ Lay of the bell’ (Max Bruch), 
* Requiem ’ (Mozart), and * Elijah’ (which will be conducted 
by Mr. Harry Evans). 

At the annual meeting of the Liverpool Welsh Choral 
Union it was announced that on each of the four concerts a 
profit had been made, resulting in a credit balance on the 
season of £104. Towards this the ‘ King Olaf’ performance 
had contributed £27; ‘ The Messiah, £140; the Clara 
Butt Concert, £56; ; and Bach’s ‘ St. Matthew’ Passion, £22. 
The Committee tendered to Mr. Harry Evans the Society’s 
thanks, also to Madame Maggie Evans (chorus accom- 
panist) and Mr. W. H. Parry (deputy conductor). In 
speaking of the programme for next season, Mr. Harry Evans 
said that the principal feature would be the production in 
Liverpool of Mr. Granville Bantock’s new work ‘ Atalanta,’ 
which was supposed to be the last word in choral music, and 
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as it was felt that no one Society could do it justice, the 
Committee had invited the co-operation of two outside 
choirs—the Manchester Orpheus Male-Voice Choir 
(90 voices) and the Gitana Ladies’ Choir, 
They would thus be able to put a choir on the platform such 
as they had never done before in the Philharmonic Hall. 
The performance was fixed for November 16. The Society 
had resolved upon the experiment of giving two 
performances of the ‘ Messiah’ on the same day at the 
Christmas concert in order to meet the wishes of visitors 
from the country who could not attend in the evening. The 
other outlined choral works would include Dr. Vaughan 
Thomas's ‘ The Bard’ and Elgar’s ‘ The Apostles.’ 


also 


MANCHESTER AND DISTRICT. 

The Hallé Concert Society’s annual meeting unfortunately 
revealed a on the year’s working in Manchester 
of £97 11s. 8a. This amount was considerably increased by 
losses on concerts given by the Society outside Manchester. 
As the call of 47 per head made on the guarantors twelve 
months ago yielded £1,302, there is still a surplus in hand, 
though the working loss is shown as above. It appears that 
Balling’s appointment was actually made on January 28 last, 
and already the executive possess tolerably full sketch- 
programmes for the whole series of twenty-one concerts of 
season I912-13—quite a novel experience! The most 
gratifying feature is that there is to be no repetition of last 
year’s idea of concerts without orchestra, although those were 
financially profitable. 

Balling’s rough draft scheme embraces much new music 


loss 


(also old) never heard here before, such as Walter 
Braunfels’s ‘Serenade,’ Wilhelm Berger’s ‘ Variations and 
Fugue,’ Bruckner’s No. 8 Symphony, Raff’s ‘Im 


Walde,’ Strauss’s ‘ Macbeth,’ Boecklinn’s ‘ Fantasien,’ 
either No. 4 or No. 6 of Mahler’s Symphonies, and 
his ‘Kindertodtenlieder,’ Humperdinck’s ‘ Spielmann’s 


Lust und Leid,’ Bach’s ‘O Ewigkeit du Donnerwort,’ 
Beethoven’s ‘ Kaiser Josef II.’ Cantata, Reger’s ‘ Lustspiel’ 
Overture and 1ooth Psalm, William Wallace’s * Villon,’ | 
Liszt’s ‘ Heldenklage,’ Hamilton Harty’s Cardiff overture, 
‘With the wild geese,’ and Berlioz’s ‘ Requiem’ (on 
which Balling will give a preliminary lecture). Delius’s 
‘ Appalachia,’ which we owed last season to Bantock’s 
advocacy, is to be repeated. Acts 2 and 3 of ‘ Parsifal’ 
are to be done without cuts. It would appear that on the 
whole Balling has struck a fair balance, which should satisfy 
the claims doth of the advanced wing of music-lovers here 
and the more conservative element. As time goes on, 
possibly more attention will be given to English composers, 
the scheme so far as outlined only recognising the claims of 
Six Or seven native writers. 

The Harrison series will bring Madame Aino Ackté to 
Manchester at the end of November. Pity "tis that we cannot 


Birkenhead. | 





Smetana’s Overture to ‘ Die verkaufte Braut,’ Mendelssohn’; 
‘Midsummer Night’s Dream’ Overture, and Sir Charles 
Stanford’s delightful Symphony No. 7, in D minor, which 
was conducted by the composer. The remainder of the 
programme was carried out with admirable effect under the 
inspiring direction of Dr. Allen, and the occasion was one ty 
remember. 

At an excellent concert given by Balliol on May 25 
Mr. Gervase Elwes gave attractive interpretations of 
number of songs, accompanied by Dr. Walker. The 
programme of the concert given by Exeter on May 28 
included Coleridge-Taylor’s ‘The death of Minnehaha,’ 
| Schubert’s ballet-music to ‘Rosamunde,’ and a well-selected 
group of part-songs, which were agreeably performed by the 
| College choir under the able direction of the organ scholar, 


Mr. H. S. Price. On the following day Keble gave 4 
;concert. Although there was much to praise in the choice 


of the programme, it was somewhat overweighted on the 
| orchestral side by four important overtures and a Bach suite, 
| Mr. Clive Carey interpreted two groups of songs, and some 
| part-songs were also included. 

| The concert given on May 31 by Queen’s was highly 
} enjoyable, though less ambitious than usual. The chief 
| work was Mendelssohn’s ‘ To the sons of art.’ A number 
| of part-songs, which included Parry’s ‘ Since thou, O fondest 
| and truest’ and ‘If I had but two little wings,’ were 
| charmingly sung with the help of the College choristers, 
| Mr. Campbell McInnes contributed quite a number of 
|songs in musicianly style, while the vocal element was 
most happily relieved by a quintet of wind from the 
London Symphony Orchestra. Dr. Dodds conducted 
throughout with great care and ability. 

On June 13, Sir Walter Parratt, the Professor of Music, 
gave his usual terminal lecture in the Sheldonian Theatre 
| before a large and appreciative audience. The subject was 
| ‘The Wood-windof the Orchestra.’ Thelecture was illustrated 
by performances on the flute, oboe, clarinet, and bassoon by 
students of the Royal College of Music. Dr. Allen 
accompanied on the pianoforte. The lecturer, after describing 
in detail the special characteristics of the above instruments, 
said it was a great pity that the beauties of the ‘ wood-wind’ 
were submerged—if he might be allowed the expression— 
between the strings and brass, and that it was only now and 
then that a composer brought them out into broad daylight, 
and gave them an opportunity of being heard and 
appreciated. 


Countrp and Colonial Hews. 


BRIEFLY SUMMARIZED. 


We cannot hold ourselves responsible for the opinions expressed in 





hear her in a selection from Strauss’s ‘ Salome,’ as well as 
our Liverpool friends. 

The Bowdon Chamber Concerts bid fair to become our | 
most important series of concerts in this branch of musical 
art—less severe, possibly, in their strict adherence to pure 
classics, they introduce greater variety. The scheme for | 
next winter will bring Miss Muriel Foster, Miss Lena | 
Kontorovitch, Messrs. Frederick Dawson, Theodore Byard, 
R. J. Forbes, and the Brussels String Quartet. 

Consideration of two student concerts that have taken 
place must be deferred to next month. 





OXFORD. 

On May 21 a concert was given at the Town Hall by | 
Miss Gwynne Kimpton, who employed an_ orchestra 
consisting of string-players formerly of the Royal Academy | 
of Music and Royal College of Music, and wind-players | 
from the Queen’s Hall Orchestra. The principal works in | 
the programme were Mendelssohn’s ‘ Italian’ Symphony, 
Wagner's ‘ Siegfried Idyll,’ and Schumann’s ‘Introduction 
and Allegro appassionata’ for Pianoforte (Op. 92), with 
Miss Beatrice Fowler as an able soloist. 

The first Eights Week concert took place on May 23, at 
the Town Hall, under the auspices of the Musical Club. 
An orchestra, consisting of Dr. Allen’s string-players and 
London wind-players, gave enjoyable performances of 











this summary, as the notices are either prepared from tocal 
newspapers or furnished by correspondents. 

Correspondents are particularly requested to enclose a programme 
when forwarding reports of concerts. 


EASTBOURNE.—The Eastbourne Choral and Eastbourne 
Orchestral Societies, whose patron is His Grace the Duke of 
Devonshire, gave a most impressive performance of Elgar's 
* Dream of Gerontius’ in the Town Hall on June 5, witha 
band and choir of one hundred and fifty. The enthusiasm 


|of the audience, which packed the large concert-room, 


showed how deep an impression the magnificent interpretation 
of the work had made. The soloists were Miss Gertrude 
Lonsdale, Mr. Alfred Heather, and Mr. Thorpe Bates. 
Mr. Rowsby Woof led the orchestra, and Mr. Francis 
J. Foote conducted with his customary skill and power. 


Hopart (TASMANIA). — The Orpheus Club gave its 
second Subscription Concert of the season at the Town 
Hall on April 15, under the able conductorship of Mr. 
P. Planche-Plummer, before a crowded audience. The choir 
sang nine numbers, several of which were encored. The 
artists assisting were Miss Eva Creese (violin), Miss Josie 
Miles (vocalist), Miss Essie Meyers (reciter), and Mr. Percy 
Henry efficiently accompanied. The Club has _ greatly 
increased in numbers recently, and is very enthusiastically 
supported by the public. 
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— 
JoHANNESBURG.—A varied and interesting programme CARLSRUHE. 
was selected for the Festival concert given on May 15, Meéhul’s opera ‘ Joseph in Aegypten’ has been successfully 
which resulted in the collection of £400 for the benefit of | revived at the Court Theatre. The work had not been given 
the Transvaal Masonic Benevolent Fund. The Amateur| for many years. At the same theatre Hermann von 
Orchestral Society played the ‘Tannhiiuser’ March, the | Waltershausen’s opera ‘Oberst Chabert’ was performed for 
‘Freischiitz’ and * Le roi d’Yvetot’ Overtures, and accom- | the first time. 
panied the Male-Voice Choir in choruses. The solo artistes CHICAGO (U.S.A.). 
were Miss Elsa Partiss, Miss Kate Opperman, Mr. Denbigh Liszt's ‘Dante’ Symphony, Richard Strauss’s ‘ Ein 
Edwards and Mr. Alfred Bertwhistle (vocalists), Master | Heldenleben,’ Busoni’s ‘ Berceuse Elégiaque,’ and the Suite, 
Eddie Goldstein (violinist), and Miss Dorothy Neill (reciter). | Op. 9, by Georges Enesco, have figured in the last 
Mr. F. W. Peters conducted, and is much to be congratulated | programmes of the Thomas Orchestra (conductor, Mr. 
on the success of the event. | Friedrich Stock). A visit by the London Symphony 
| Orchestra, conducted by Professor Arthur Nikisch, proved 
the sensation of the season. 
CINCINNATI (U.S.A.). 
The twentieth musical Festival commenced on May 7 with 
a performance of Mendelsschn’s ‘ Elijah.’ César Franck’s 
‘The Beatitudes’ was given at the second concert. The 
| programme also contained Berlioz’s ‘ Requiem,’ Liszt’s 
SaLMon ARM (BRITISH CoLUMBIA).—Musical enthusiasm | * Dante’ Symphony, the overture, * Die Frithlingszeit der 
runs sufficiently high in this town of 500 inhabitants to | Liebe,’ by Georg Schumann, and Frank van der Stucken's 
support a Philharmonic Society with a choir of forty voices, | Symphonic | rologue Pax triumphans. A special feature 
for whose training and conducting Mr. J. E. Lacey is| of the Festival was the excellent singing of a choir of 00 
responsible. On May 8, the Society gave a ‘concert at which | children who took part in the performance of W olf- Ferrari's 
Mendelssohn’s 13th Psalm, Cooke's ‘Strike the lyre,’ | Cantata, ‘La Vita nuova, and the children s cantata, 
- | ‘Hinaus in die Welt,’ by Peter Bénoit. The conductors of 
| 





TREDEGAR.—The annual concerts of the Tredegar Male- 
Voice Choir and Choral Society took place under the direction | 
of Mr. W. J. R. Davis on June 5 and 6, when artistic 
performances were given of Coleridge-Taylor’s ‘ Hiawatha’s 
Wedding-feast’ and miscellaneous numbers. The soloists 
were Madame Sobrino and Mr. Lloyd Chandos, and Mr. 
Ben George led the orchestra. 





Macfarren’s ‘ You stole my love’ and the male-voice part- “sah ; . 
songs, ‘The comrades’ song of hope’ by A. Adam, and the Festival were Messrs. Frank van der Stucken and 
‘A Franklyn’s Dogge’ by Mackenzie, were performed in the | Friedrich Stock, and among the vocalists were Mesdames 
most creditable manner. The soloists of the occasion were | Gadski, Schumann-Heink, and Messrs. Alessandro Bonci, 
Mrs. A. J. Marlow and Mrs. W. Ashton (vocalists), and | Whitehill and Ricardo Martin. 
Miss B. A. Stead (violinist). Accompaniments were played DANZIG. 
by Mr. J. D. Macey. The 47th Tonkiinstler Versammelung of the Allgemeine 
oS _| Deutsche Musikverein took place here from May 28 
to 31. In connection therewith two orchestral concerts 
and two concerts devoted to chamber-music and vocal 
works were given. Among the orchestral works 
performed were Ernst Boehe’s ‘Tragic’ Overture, a new 
Violin concerto by H. G. Noren (soloist, Herr 
; ,; ws ‘ > is Alexander Petschnikoff), a Symphonic Prologue, ‘ Und 
The eighty-eighth Lower Rhine Musical Festival took | Pippa tanzt,’ by Richard Mors, a Symphony in D major 
place during the last days of May. Three concerts were/ by Erwin Lendvai, the tone-poems ‘ Haschisch,’ by 
given. At the first of these, Bach’s Mass in B minor was Adolph P. Boehm and ‘ Nach Sonnenuntergang an der See,’ 
performed under the direction of Professor Schwickerath. | py Otto Lies. Some short choral works, in ET ‘Der 
Brackner s eighth Symphony and works of Brahms, including | Pilger,’ by Fraulein Gisella Selden, and ‘Sturmesmythe,’ 
the * Fest und Gedenkspriiche’ for eight-part chorus, formed by Carl H. David, and a fragment from a comic opera, ‘ Des 
the programme of the second concert, which was conducted | Teufels Pergament,’ by Alfred Schattmann, were also heard. 
ty Dr. Karl Muck. At the third concert, a miscellaneous | fy the chamber-music concerts a new Pianoforte quartet, 
programme was given. Op. 50, by Paul Juon, proved very interesting, and had 
great success. Other works performed included a Septet for 
The Wagner Festival performances will commence on | strings, pianoforte and harp, by Rudi Stephan, a Sonata 
July 22. The scheme this year comprises ‘ Parsifal,’ ‘ Die | for violin and pianoforte, by Willy Renner, a a 
Meistersinger,’ and ‘Der Ring des Nibelungen.’ The | oe _ Past Scheinpflug’s cumg quartet, & — ned 
conductors will be Dr. Carl Muck, Dr. Hans Richter, | Jan Ingenhoven, Variations on an old Ave f ng Ps A 
Messrs. Balling and Siegfried Wagner. The singers will, as | Weismann, and Josef Haas s Divertimento for Page soe. 
wual, include some of the best-known German operatic | U7@ttet Of the newly-presented Lieder, those of Joset 
artists. Twenty performances are planned. Marx proved most interesting. 


foreign Wotes. 





AIX-LA-CHAPELLE. 


BAYREUTH, 


BERLIN . . — ce: so ga 

- : ‘ The first ‘Lippische’ musical Festival took place on 
At the Circus Schumann two special performances of | May 31—June 2. Four concerts of Haydn’s music were 
Mahler’s eighth Symphony have been given under the given. The programmes included some of the less familiar 
direction of Herr Willem Mengelberg and Dr. Georg | Symphonies, the recently recovered Violin concerto in 
Gohler. According to the majority of the critics the artistic | major (soloist, Profess« x Henri Marteau), and a beautiful 
message of the work is not proportionate to its gigantic ‘Symphonia Concertante’ for violin, violoncello, oboe, 
dimensions. —-—Under the direction of Professor Siegfried | bassoon and orchestra hitherto unpublished. 
Ochs, the Philharmonic Chorus gave a beautiful performance — 
of four Church cantatas by Bach, viz., ‘O Ewigkeit du 
Donnerwort,’ ‘Sehet wir gehen hinauf gen Jerusalem,’ 
— liebster Jesus ist verloren,’ and ‘ Jesu der du meine 
Seele. 


DRESDEN. 

The Kittelscher Chor recently performed Felix Draeseke’s 
Oratorio-Trilogy ‘Christus’ in its entirety for the first time. 
The work made a distinct impression, and the venerable 
BRUNSWICK, | composer was much —— ae Royal Opera — 
: oe SS aaa ee rsp. | Closed for extensive alterations. The performances will be 
On May 16, a comic opera, ‘ Eulenspiegel,’ by Hiugo Riiter, | resumed on September 22. I 


was produced at the Court Theatre. 
EVANSTON, ILLINOIS. 
BRUSSELS. (FROM A CORRESPONDENT.) 
Under the direction of M. Albert Zimmer, a_Bach- The fourth annual series of concerts of the North Shore 


Beethoven Festival took place recently. The performance | Festival Association at Evanston, under the direction of 
of Bach’s Mass in B minor and Beethoven’s Mass in D gave | Dean Peter Christian Lutkin, Northwestern University, 
an interesting opportunity for more immediate comparison | took place on May 29, 30, and June I. The tirst programme, 
than is usual. The choral parts were excellently sung by the | in which Madame Alma Gluck, Madame Rose Lutiger- 
Société J. S. Bach. Gannon, Messrs. Ricardo Martin and Henri Scott took part 
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consisted of concert-arrangements of Gluck’s ‘Orpheus’| A very entertaining performance of ‘The Mountebanks,’ 
and Gounod’s ‘Faust.’ The singing of the choir} written by Gilbert and Cellier, was given at King’s Hall 
in ‘Orpheus’ was exceedingly effective, careful attention | Theatre, on June 15, by students of Trinity College oj 
being given to the dramatic qualities, and in the} Music. Mr. Cairns James, who was responsible for the 


singing of Gounod’s music there was a spontaneity which 


only comes with good preparation and enjoyment of the 
music. The second concert was an ‘ Artists’ night,’ at which 


Madame Schumann-Heink was the principal attraction. The 
Thomas Orchestra, under Mr. Frederick Stock, played amongst 
other selections Strauss’s ‘ Don Juan’ and the ‘ Tannhauser’ 


and * Lohengrin’ Overtures, with perfect precision and 
accuracy. On the afternoon of Saturday, June 1, a choir 
of 1,500 school children occupied the stage. Madame Gluck 


was the soloist, and captivated the children with her singing. 
At the final concert, on Saturday evening, Bantock’s 
* Omar Khayyam’ was given by the choir of 650 voices, with 


full orchestral accompaniment, the solos being sung by 
Madame Christine Miller, Mr. Reed Miller, and Mr. 
Charles W. Clark. This was magnificently done. The 
performance added to the laurels of the Festival Chorus, 
and testified to the ability and painstaking care of the 
moving spirit of the Festival, conductor Peter Christian 
Lutkin. Previous to the Saturday evening concert, as a 


mark of respect to the memory of Daniel H. Burnham 
one of Chicago's leading citizens and trustee of the Thomas 





Orchestra—the Orchestra played the Funeral March from 
*Gotterdimmerung,’ and the A Cappella Choir of North- | 
western University sang a ‘Choral blessing.’ It is conceded | 
that this Festival, in the general excellence of everything | 
pertaining to it choir, and orchestra—ha: reached | 
high-water mark, and compares favourably with organizations | 


sok nsts, 


of much greater age. 
HALLE, 
Richard Strauss’s ‘Elektra’ has been given for the | 
first time at the Municipal Theatre by the ensemble of the 
Dessau Court Opera. The recent revival of ‘* Salome 
proved a great success. 
LEIPSIC, 
At the Neues Theater, Ludwig Thuille’s opera, 
*Lobetanz’—of which a notable feature is the literary 
excellence of Otto Julius Bierbaum’s libretto—has been given 
for the first time with considerable success. 


MANNHEIM. 

\lexancer Zemlinsky’s fairy-tale opera, ‘Es war einmal,’ 
was recently performed at the Court Theatre for the first time 
in Germany, and was well received. At the same institution 
Mozart’s ‘ The marriage of Figaro,’ in the version of Gustav 
Mahler, won immense popularity. 

STUTTGART. 
Under the direction of Dr. Max Schillings and Dr. P hilipp | 


Wolfrum, a Bach Festival has taken place here with good | 


& 


results. The programmes included the B minor Mass and 
five Church Cantatas—‘ Trauerode’ (No. 198), the Cantata 
No. 60, the ‘ Begraibniskantate,’ the ‘ Pfingstkantate,” and 
the * Leipziger Rathswahlkantate.’ Kichard Strauss’s new | 
opera, * Ariadne auf Naxos,” will be produced at the ( ‘ourt | 
Theatre under the composer's dove tion on October 25. 
WIESBADEN. 

Under the auspices of the German Brahms Society the | 
second Brahms Festival took place with great success 
on June 2—5. The four Symphonies, the ‘Song of | 
Destiny,” the German Requiem, the ‘Fest und| 
Gedenkspriiche,’ and the * Nanie* were performed ; Herr | 


Arthur Schnabel played the Pianoforte concerto in D minor ; | 
and Herr Fritz Kreisler and Hugo Becker joined in a| 
memorable performance of the Double concerto. } 


twenty-fourth 
Choir Union. 


has been fixed for ae 
the Nonconformist 
and solo-singing competitions will take place as 
the adjudicators being Dr. Henry Coward and Mr. 
Price. Dr. Frank Abernethy will give a recital 
on the great organ, and Mr. Frank Idle will conduct 
the Festival concert at four o'clock. 4,000 singers 
expected to take part, assisted by the full 
the Union, and the services of Miss Mabel Manson have 
have been secured as vocalist. Mr. J. A. Meale, of Hull, 
will preside at the organ. Tickets may be obtained from 
any choir members, or from Mr. W. E. Bryant, 21, 
Campdale Road, Tufnell Park, N. 


Saturday, 
annual 
Choral 
usual, 
Dan 


July 20, 
Festival of 


are | 
orchestra of 


| asks 


| Members of the Musical 


stage direction, and Mr. Frank W. Greenfield, who took 
charge of the music, were happy in the ability that was a 
their disposal, and they put it to the best purposes. The 
singing was on a high level, and the natural talent fo; 
comedy displayed by the principal actors was conspicuous, 
The principal artists were Misses Grace Ensworth, 
Edith Davies, Dorothy Sinfield, and Ruth Brandon, ang 
Messrs. Herbert Whitmee, Herbert Turquand, John Priestley, 
and Leslie Riley. The vocal ability shown by Miss Davies, 
and the versatility of Miss Ensworth as a comddienne, wer 
among the best features of the performance. The work of 
the choir contributed to the amusement. <A small orchestra, 
assisted by Miss Maud Agnes Winter as pianist, did justice 
to Cellier’s agreeably-written score. 

In our June number we omitted to notice the important 
service which took place on Sunday afternoon, April 28, ir 
connection with the Aberdeen Musical Festival. A larg 
number of church choirs took part. An impressive orchestral 
performs — of Rachmaninoff's Prelude in C sharp minor was 
a feature ; but the most notable musical item was the anthen 
for double choir, ‘I saw the Lord,’ by Stainer. The accom 
paniments to this fine work were effectively arranged for 
orchestra for this occasion by Mr. John E. West. Many 
|conductors will glad to avail themselves of this 
arrangement. 


Answers to Correspondents. 


A correspondent whose sowt-de-p/ume we cannot decipher, 
us to suggest a scheme whereby the  slackness and 
falling-off of pupils in the summer months can be prevented 
The but it is universal, and we know of n 


I rc 


case is hard, 


| remedy. 


WILD 
Musical 


RosE.—The subscription to the International 
Soctety (which held the Congress) is one guinea. 
Association are admitted for ten 


shillings. 
“CONT E NTS 
- oa Page 
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THREE Extra Supplements are given with this number: 
1. Fortrait of Willem Mengelberg. 
2. Evening and Morning. Anthem. By Sir Herbert 


Oakeley. 
3. Competition Festival 


Record. 
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DURING THE LAST MONTH. 
Published by NOVELLO & CO., LIMITED. 


_ MAL, 
i Solo. 


j. S. 
Edition, in D. 
2d. 


x. & Waltz.” —Pianoforte 


2s. 


—‘*The Trance 


‘*My heart, ever faithful.” Transposed 
(No. 43, Novello’s Chorister Series of 
Church Music. ) 


Evening 


ARNBY, J.—‘‘O Strength and Stay.” 
3d. 


Anthem. (No. 1009, Novello’s Octavo Anthems.) 


| LAIR, HUGH.—Magnificat and Nunc dimittis in F flat. 
(No. 870, Novello’s Parish Choir Book.) 3d. 


| ONAVIA- HUNT, NOEL. —‘‘ By the Waters of 
Babylon.” (A special Chant Setting), and a Selection 
Chants for Special Psalms. On Card. 2d. 


Months.” Twelve 
Books. 


H.—‘‘ The 
In Four 


OWEN, 
Sketches for 
ach. 
OWER, FRANCES.—“ Night.” 
part Song. 3d. 


FREDERIC 
the Pianoforte. 


2s. 


(Serenade.) Four- 








B.—The Office for the Burial of the Dead. 
Is. 


[ YKES, J. 
Cloth. 


LGAR, EDWARD.—‘“ Great is the Lord.” (Psalm 
xlviii.) (Op. 67.) Anthem for the Foundation or 
Commemoration of a Church, or for General Use. 8d. 


pened J. W.—Thirty Hymn Tunes. Cloth. Is. 6d. 


> LETCHER, PERCY E. — ** The Sailor’s Return.” 

Part-Sorg for 1.1.B.B. (No. 535, The Orpheus.) 4d. 
— **Dream, Baby, Dream.” Trio for s.s.a. (No. 435, 
Novello’s Trios, &c., for Female Voices.) 3d. 


(No. 


45> 


**Oh, the Merry May.” Trio for s.s.a. 
Novello’s Trios, Xc., for Female Voices.) 3d. 


f Annee R, H. BALFOUR.—‘‘ News from Whydah.” 
Ist Violin, 6d. ; 2nd Violin, 6d. ; Viola, 6d. ; Violon- 
cello, 6d. ; Basso, 6d. 


.. ERMAN, 
I Hymn. 
GODFREY. 


and 
DAN 


March 
by 


EDWARD. — Coronation 
Arranged for Military Band 
7s. 6d. 


The Office of the 
Is. 


“IBBONS, HARRY. 
AJ munion. Short Setting, in F. 


Holy Com- 


- REY, C. J.—Original Compositions for the Organ : — 
; E ‘ 


No. 15. Offertoire, in D minor ... Is. 
», 16. Andante, in E flat Is. 
»» 17. Pastorale, in F... Is. 
+» 8. Marche Orientale Is. 
ANDEL, G. F. ** Dance of Sailors.” From 


**Rodrigo.” Orchestrated by FREDERIC H. COWEN. 
Ist Violin, 6d. ; 2nd Violin, 6d. ; Viola, 6d. ; Violoncello 
and Basso, 6d. ; Wind Parts, 3s. 9d. 


CUTHBERT.—“ Sing a Song of Praise.” 
Anthem. (No. 833, Zhe Musical Times.) 


ARRIS, 
Harvest 
t}d. 


t 


ARRY, ARNOLD.—‘‘In the Lord’s Atoning Grief.” 
Hymn and Tune. On Card. 1d. 


ATTON, J. L. 
Four-part Song. 
Joun E. West. (No. 533, The Orpheus.) 


**He that hath a pleasant face.” 
Arranged for Men's Voices by 
2d. 


XUM 





DURING THE LAST MONTH—continued). 
AWLEY, STANLEY.—‘‘ Dance Sketch,” No. 1. 


Pianoforte Solo. 2s. 


“Friend of my Infinite Dreams.” 


2s. 


—— Two Songs. I. 
2. ** My True Love.” 


ILL, LADY ARTHUR. 
Song. InE flat, and F. 
Is. 6d. each. 


** | want to be a Soldier.” 
For Low or Medium Voice. 


— ‘* Mother’s Song.” Song, in E flat. For Low Voice. 


Is. 6d. 


OLBROOKE, J.—‘‘The Children of Don.” (Op. 56.) 
A Drama in Three Acts, and a Prologue. The Poem 
by T. E. Ettis. Vocal Score. £1 Is. 


R. W.—A Country Play in Two 


if 7 ETTLEWELL, W. 
Words 


Scenes, introducing Folk-Songs and Dances. 


only. 6d. 


i, 


\ ACPHERSON, 
4 Arranged for s.A.T.B. 
3d. 


EMON, LAURA G. 


Soprano or Tenor. 


** My Lady Daffodil.” Song for 
2s. 


CHARLES. — ‘* Duncan Gray.” 
(No. 1250, Novello’s Part- 
Song Book.) 


Anthem for 


** The Lord looked down from Heaven.” 
i of Church 


(No. 39, Novello’s Chorister Series 
3d. 


5.5. A. 


Music. ) 


TOVELLO’S Hymns and Tunes for Sunday School 
+ Anniversaries. Three Sets (in both Notations). 
4d. each net. Words only, 5s. per 100. 


| or C. H. H.—Seven Chorale Preludes (No. 1, 
Original Compositions for the Organ (New Series). 

3s. 6d 

3s. 6d. 


MONTAGUE F.—‘‘Evensong.” _ l’art- 
(No. 1241, Novello’s Part-Song 


HILLIPS, 
Song for s.A.T.B.B. 
Book.) 2d. 


A Spring Song. Arranged for s.s.c. by 


JINSUTI, C. 
(No. 432, Novello’s Trios, &c., for 


Joun E. West. 
Female Voices.) 3d. 


i ( ) 
6d. 


how amiable are Thy 


YRENDERGAST, W. 
dwellings.” Anthem. 


| IDEOUT, PERCY.—Gavottina. VPianoforte Solo. 2s. 


= MUSIC REVIEW.—No. 241, contains: 
“Trip away.” By C. E. Horny. Arranged for Solo 
and Chorus (s.s.c.) by RALPH DuNsTAN. 14d. 


CHOOL SONGS.—Fdited by W. G. McNAUGHT 
Published in two forms. 4. Voice parts in Staff and 
Tonic Sol-fa Notations, with Pianoforte Accompaniment 


(Svo). &. Voice Parts only, in Tonic Sol-fa Notation. 
A. &. 
No. 871. ‘* Play up, School!” Unison Song. 
Hl. 1. Batrour 3d. 
HARP, CECIL J.—The Sword Dances of Northern 


3 
-— The Sword Dances of Northern England. 
Dance Airs. Book 2. 


England. Part II. 2s. 6d. ; Cloth, gilt, 3s. 6d. 


Songs and 


a 
«>. 


MITH, H. ARNOLID.—‘* Here a pretty baby lies.” 
Madrigal. Arranged for s.s.A. (No. 426, Novello’s 
Trios, &c., for Female Voices.) 14d. 
TOREY, W. J. P.—Vesper Hymn (*‘ Lord, keep us 
safe”) and Four Chants for the Benedictus. Statt 
Notation and Tonic Sol-fa. On Card. 2d. 
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DURING THE LAST MONTH—(continued). 
“ow SOL-FA PUBLICATIONS : 


MAUNDER, J. H.—Border Ballad for s.a.t.8. 2d. 

ONIC SOL-FA SERIES.—Edited by W. G. 
McCNAUGHT : 

Two- 


No. 2034. ‘‘Stars of the Summer night.” 


part Chorus for Ladies’ Voices. 
(Op. 23) ... EDWARD ELGAR 3d. 

»» 2039. ‘*The Lee Shore.” Four-part Song. 
S. COLERIDGE-TAYLOR = 14d. 

2040. ‘*Song of Proserpine.” Four-part 


Song. S. COLERIDGE-TAYLOR Id. 

»5 2041. ‘* Thedear little Shamrock.” Part-song 
for T.T.B.B. 

Arranged by H. ELLiot Butron 


‘*Love is a sickness full of 
Madrigalian Part - Song 
S.5.A.T.B.B. (Op. 6, No. 4). 

PERCY 


woes. ” 
for 


»» 2043. 


PITT 2d, 


», 2044. ‘I will sing of Thy power, O God.” 
Anthem. OLIVER KING 14d 
»» 2045. ‘*Wind of the Waters.” Four-pait 
Song. R. SCHUMANN 14d. 
» 2046. ‘* The little Sandman.” Part-Song for 
S.A.T.B. 
Arranged by Joun E. West 14d. 


URNER, H. S.—Scherzo, in F minor. (No. 45, The 
Recital Series of Original Compositions for the Organ. 
Edited by Epwin H. LEMARE.) 2s. 


VTADANA, L. 


Magnificat and Nunc dimittis, No. 3. 





Set to Gregorian Tones with Faux-Bourdons. Edited 

by FRANCIS BURGESS. 2d. 
\ TACHTMEISTER, A. R.—Three Songs. 1. ‘*Con- 
solation.” 2. ‘* Titania.” 3. ‘*Winter Night.” | 
2s. 6d. } 


\ TILLIAMS, R. VAUGHAN.—* The Winter is Gone.” | 
English Folk-Song. Arranged for T.T.B.B. (No. 
536, The Orpheus.) 2d. 


\ JILLIAMS, W. H.—Allegretto, in A. 


Original Compositions for the Organ. ) 


(No. 432, 
Is. 6d, 


PUBLISHED FOR 
THE H. W. GRAY CO., NEW YORK. 


HLH ORROBIN, G. 
8 cents (3d. ). 


‘*Thus saith the Lord.” Anthem. 





SPECIAL NOTICE. 


Zo ensure insertion in their proper positions, 
Advertisements for the next issue should reach 


the W,, 


Office, 160, Wardour Street, London, 


not later than 





TUESDAY, JULY 23. 


(First Post.) 


I SAW THE LORD 


| 


| ANTHEM 
J. STAINER. 


Price Sixpence. 


Accompaniment arranged for Orchestra by 
JOHN E. WEST. 


PARTS MAY BE HAD oN Hire. 


London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 


Just Published. 


MISSA EUGE BONE 
AD SEX VOCES INEQUALES. 
AUCTORE 
CHRISTOFERO TYE. 

Epirit 
RICARDUS R. TERRY. 





Price Two Shillings. 


London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 











Just Published. 


MISSA REGIA 
ASCRIBED TO 
HENRI DUMONT (1610-1684). 


Adapted from the Version in the 


Solesmes Gradual, 
Witn AN ACCOMPANIMENT FOR THE ORGAN 
BY 


FRANCIS BURGESS. 





Price Sixpenc e. 


London: Nove.to aNnp Company, Limited. 





4 XPERIENCED ORGANIST can 
« during Aug., Sept. and Oct. Town or Country. 
c/o Novello & Co., Ltd., 160, Wardour Street, W 


DEPUTISE 
Apply, P.M., 


\ TANTED, CANTATA SET TO MUSIC FOR 
PRODUCTION, Sir Henry Irving pronounced it “ high-class 
literature.’ Princess, Holmlea, Burnham Road, St. Albans. 
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SCALE OF TERMS FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 


4s. d 
Two Lines .. os ee o ae + © 30 
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For every additional Line oe oe + © O10 
One inch (displayed) .. ee - +. O10 0 
HalfaColumn .. we ee oe « 200 
A Column .. ae aun inl - awn @ & 8 
A Page oe ee ee . oe *- 710 0 


Special Pages (Cover, &c.) by arrangement. 


A remittance should be sent with every Advertisement. 
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ANTHEMS 


FOR 


TRINITYTIDE. 





COMPLETE LIST. 


*Almighty and everlasting God . 

Angel spirits ever b lessed (Hymn to the Trinity, No. 3) 
P. Tchaikovsky 2d. 
S.S. Wesley 4d. 


Ascribe unto the Lord 
E. W. Naylor 4d. 


Behold, God is great 

Beloved, if God so loved us 

Beloved, let us love one another 

Beyeallofone mind .. 

*Blessed angel spirits (Hymn to ‘the T rinity).. 
*Blessed is the man 

Blessing and glory 

*Blessing, glory 
Come, ye children. . 

*God came from Teman 
*God so loved the world 

Grant, O Lord =e 
*Hail, gladdening Light .. 

*Hail, gladdening Light . 

He in tears that soweth (s. S.A. i in Key of A 
*He in tears that soweth (s.s.a. d' in Key of A flat 
*Holy, holy, holy .. 

Holy, Lord God Almigaty 
*How goodly are Thy tents 


.. Arthur E. Godfrey 3d. 
John Goss 4d. 


Bach 6d. 
Josiah Booth 3d. 
C. Steggall 4d. 


J. T. Field 2d. 
G. C. Martin 4d. 


F. Hiller 14 
Crotch 3d. 
Thomas Bateson 4d. 


*Hymn to the Trinity (Blessed angel spirits) .. 
*Hymn to the Trinity, No. 3 (Angel spirits, ever blessed) 

P. Tchaikovsky ed. 
lam Alpha and Omega .. Ch. Gounod 3d. 
‘lam Alpha and Omega .. 
lam Alpha and Omega ee . ‘ J. Varley — 3d. 
Ibeheld, and lo! .. _ dan ‘ Blow 6d. 
I know that the Lord is great 
Isaw the Lord . 

I will magnify R 
Iwill sing of Thy pow er 
"I will sing of Thy power 

I will sing unto the Lord 


J. Stainer 6d. 
J. Shaw 3d. 
Greene 4d. 


* Wareing 3d. 


‘Inhumble faith .. ne a Nd i . Garrett 14d. 
a Clarke. Whitfeld 14d. 
‘ E. 


‘In Jewry is God known .. 

Insweet consent .. 

In the fear of the Lord 

Let the peace of God 

*Light of the world : 

*Lord of all power and might 

Lord of all power and might (Men’ sV ices). 
Lord, we pray Thee 

‘Lord, we pray Thee 

0 Father blest 

0 joyful Light 

*O Lord, my trust .. 

*O taste and see 

*O taste and see 

O taste and see 

O where shall wisdom be found ? 

Ponder my words, O Lord : 
‘Praise His awful Name .. “s - ea Spohr ad. 
Rejoice in the Lord am G. C. Martin 6d. 
"See what love hath the Father .. 
Sing to the Lord .. 
*Stand up and bless 

Teach me Thy way 
*The Lord hath been mindful 
‘The Lord is my Shepherd on ‘ 
The Lord is my Shepherd - ae we J. Shaw 3d. 
The Lord will comfort Zion ‘ - H. Hiles 6d. 
Thou shalt shew me the path of life an 
‘Wegive Thee thanks .. ~ ik « Gea 
We have heard with our ears és i 
Whatsoever is born of God 

Who can comprehend Thee 


H. Thorne 3d. 

J. Varley Roberts 3d. 
J. Stainer 4d. 

E. Elgar ~?. 


J. Barnby 2d. 


arnby 3d. 
B. Tours 4d. 


John Goss 3d. 


A. H. Mann 3d. 


Boyce 6d. 


Mendelssohn 8d. 
John Goss 4d. 


S. S. Wesley 3d. 


. Macfarren 3d. 
Aldrich 1s. 
H. ‘Oakeley 3d. 


Mozart 3d. 


THE “LUTE” SERIES 


14a Almighty God, Who hast promised H. Elliot Button § 1d. 
4b Grant to us, Lord H. Elliot Button 1d. 
*7b Let Thy merciful ears 

22 O God, Who hast eae 
69 Teach me Thy way. ° 
tac We humbly beseech Thee oe 


A. R. Gaul ad. 
Frank L. Moir 3d. 
H. Elliot Button 1d. 


* Anthems marked thus (*) may be had in Tonic Sol-/a, 1d. to 2d. each. 








NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Limirep. 


Lonpon : 
D 
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Gibbons 14d. 


J. Barnby 14d. 
Gerard F. Cobb 14d. 


P. Tchaikovsky 14d. 
Boyce 14d. 


.. Matthew Kingston 14d. 
Mozart 14d. 


F. Hiller 
d. 


F. Ouseley 14d. 


*How lovely are Thy dwellings .. # Spohr 14d. 
P. Tchaikovsky 14d. 


J. Stainer 14d. 


F. Ouseley 14d. 


A. Sullivan 14d. 


William Mason 14d. 
. H.A. Chambers 14d. | 
.. J. Varley Roberts 14d. | 


King Hall 14d. 
A. Sullivan 14d. 


Mendelssohn 14d. 


W. H. Gladstone 14d. 
G. A. Macfarren 14d. 


A. R. Gaul rid. 





| 


Arnold D. Culley 14d. | 


Alan Gray 14d. | 





WHATE’ER THE 


Q THAT MEN WOULD PRAISE 


1912. 


NEW 





HARVEST ANTHEMS 


Just Pusiisnep. 


SING A SONG OF 


CUTHBERT HARRIS. 


Price Three-Halfpence ; Tonic Sol-fa, Three-Halfpence 


JOYFUL IN. THE LORD 


(From the rooth Psalm). 


PRAISE 


COMPOSED BY 


EBENEZER PROUT. 


Price Threepence ; Tonic Sol-fa, Three-Halfpenc« 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED, 


BLOSSOMED SPRING 
RECITATIVE, TERZETTA, AND CHORUS 
From “AUTUMN” 
onaieiied, ae 
J. HAYDN. 
The Words adapted for use as a Harvest Anthem. 


Tonic Sol-fa, Two; 


pence. 


Price Threepence ; 
It IS A GOOD THING TO GIVE 
THANKS 
THOMAS ADAMS. 
ol-fa, Three-Halfpence 


Tonic S 


Price Three-Halfpence ; 


THOU, O GOD, ART PRAISED IN SION 


COMPOSED BY 
CUTHBERT HARRIS. 


Tonic Sol-fa, Three-Halfpence. 


THE 


Price Three-Halfpence ; 


LORD 


COMPOSED BY 


HUGH BLAIR. 


Tonic Sol-fa, Three-Ha 


HEAVENS 


Price Threepence ; fpence. 


GIVE EAR, O YE 


COMPOSED BY 
W. G. ALCOCK. 


Price Threepence ; Tonic Sol-fa, Three-Halfpence. 


WHILE THE EARTH REMAINETH 
HERBERT W. WAREING. 


Tonic Sol-fa, 





Price Threepence. Three-Halfpence 





London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 
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*Achieved is the glorious work .. Haydn 14d. 
| Thy works praise Thee. : ? B arnby and i Kent, each 4d. 
| Thy works pr: Lise Thee - in . H. ES gn 3d. 
ll Thy works shall praise Thee Gem ge H. 4d. 

the I i sai i Ue Stephens n 3d. 

1 voices, ever zing = . Hall 3d. 

ve earth bringeth forth her bud i Hert iy Te 4d. 

zlad and rejoice Myles B. Foster and Bruce Steane, each 3d. 

, I have given you every herb Cuthbert Harris 3d. 

Lord thy ¢ : J. Varley Roberts 3d. 

ss thou the Lord : ‘ - Oliver King 3d. 
le be the Name of God (Two-part) G. A. Macfarren 3d. 

“Blessed be the Name of the Lord thd. 

*Blessed be Thou, I God ee 4d. 

*Break forth int r4d. 

*Come, ye thankful people me 3d. 

Eternal sour f every y ed. 

*Father of me G f 3d. 

*Fathe f me G f lov 3d. 

*Fear t,O t d. 

*Fear t, O rid. 

Fear not, O od, 

*Give ear, O y P sd. 

*"G merc:t 14d. 

*G Be I € given you every h ad. 

and marve e Thy work 4c. 
ir Lor sd. 
t l Bruce S € E. d, 
e Lord 1. 
to Me, ye ) i 1. 
thi 14d. 
ears t Hiller 14d. 
tl the leys Herbe rt W. Ww areir 4d. 
I ubst e . Stainer 4d. 
W EXce g 6d, 
. 1 be la white 3d. 
way gi a 14d. 
xtol Thee 4d. 
ny fi r4d. 
t ks unto The 6d. 
€ Tt 4d. 
€) 1e sea 4d. 
eat re 1 in the I . . qd. 
gnify Thee iver 4d. 
The and J 3d. 
I ur W acd, 
pe ers I es Edgar Pet tman 3d. 
" ‘ g > d, 
tt n 3d. 
urvest to-da 3d. 
t g to give thank 
people f e Thee, O ( | 
wf t Lor G q 
¢ / 
the fields 1. 
upon the rai w Tho mas Ad: ams 3d. 
t rvest d, 
e rich and golde uin (Hi t Hymn) 1. 
if 1 Ar 1. 
peak the praise . 
O praise the I rhy ¢ 1. 
1 1 Joh 1. 
‘ he I ] 
© I 
O g to the Lord : 
*O e thank E. V. Hall | Bruce Stea each 3d. 
O give thank ‘ ° ‘ . W. Tucker 14d 
O give thanks ' Be E. em Sydenham 3d, 
O God, my soul thirsteth F. R. Greenish 3d. 
OG wl ike t » Thee Myles B. Foster 14d 
O how gre ! dness Thomas Adams _ 14d 

*O how ple ness T. M. Pattison 3d. 

*O Lord, h ire S J. Barnby 14d. 

*O!l h f ure G. A. Macfarren 14d 

O lovely pea ee ° G. F. Handel 4d. 
*O praise God in His holiness . Hugh Blair ‘and 4 ge der r4d. 
*O praise God in His holiness T. T. Trimnell 4d. 
O praise ye the Lon ; we ‘ - Mozart 14d. 

*O praise the Lord of Heaven , se ee J. Goss 6d. 

O pray for the peace of Jerusalem B. Rogers 14d.! 


THE a 8 UTE” 





139 ©6Beh I have given you H. Elliot Button 
128 Bej vvhal in Good 2 , ° os J. C. Bridge 
176 Be strong, all ye Pe yple .. ‘ .. A. W. Ketélbey 
201 Bring unto the Lord - .. Ferris Tozer 
163 Every good gift - A. W. Ketélbey 
"80 Faithful is our God Jc »hn Francis Barnett 
116 Fear not, O land Maker 
205 Great is our Lord ve oe os yo oh Page 
68 Greatisthe Lord .. ee es 2° F. N. Lohr 
115 Harvest Hyma ‘ Turle Lee 
“187 Ifye walk in My statutes. . F. R. Rickman 
140 One soweth, another reapeth F. C. Maker 
199 -(O praise Go ee ‘ Cuthbert Harris 
164 O praise the Lord Alfred Redhead 
153 O sing unto God . Arthur Page 
152 O sing unto the Lord Ferris Tozer 


3d. 
3d. 
ad, 
ad. 
3d. 
3d. 
3d. 
3d. 
3d. 
3d. 
3d. 
3d. 
3d. 
3d. 
3d. 
3d. 


A. C, Cruickshank 
- Goss ‘i 
A. S. Sullivan yi 
Hugh Blair 34, 


O sing unto the Lord 

*O taste and see 

*O taste and see 

*O that men would praise ‘the Lord 


*O that men would praise the Lord John B. McEwen rt 
*O that men would praise the Lord W. Wolstenholme a 
Our God is Lord of the harvest Emma Mur ide “ 4 





*O worship the King oe 
the King of heaven ws 








*Praise, my soul, 
*Praise, O praise our God and King 
Praise, O praise our God and King 
* Praise our ( —_ ye people ° ] 4 
*Praise the Lord .. ee E! Ivey ad. 
Praise the Le ad oe ° Juli . Benedict 84. 
*Praise the Lord, O Jerusal ulem .. H. Bliss 34 


y Ss, €a, 
Maunder 


,O Jerusalem -_ 
O Jerusalem .. 


Praise the Lx 


. Hall and W. 
*Praise the Li J. 


-— 


*Praise the I rd, oO Jer usalem .. es os J. 
*Praise the Lord, Omy soul .. on ee H. L: 
Praise the I — O my soul J. W. Elliott 
*Praise to God, immortal praise John - 
*Praise waiteth for Thee, O God Myles B. 
*Praise ye the Lord for His goodness .. es G. 









° T. Ebdon 3 
C. Harford Lloyd 34 
B. Tours 
J. Rheinberger 3¢ 
Cuthbert Harris 
H. W. Wareing 14 

J. Barnby « 





od with thank ksgiving 



























hou, O God, art praised in Sion Cuthbert Harris 1 
hou, O God, art praised in Zior F. V. Hall 34. 
hou, O God, art praised in Zion “ - B. Luard-Selby 44. 
hou, O God, art praised in Zion Ww. Wolstenholme 4d. 
hou shalt keep the feast of harvest . H. Cowen 44. 


hou visitest the earth ..* Barnby and J. 1 
hou visitest the earth 
hou visitest the earth 

*Thou visitest the earth 

*Thrust in thy sic 7 le and res eap 

To Thee, O Lord 
*Unto Thee, O God 
*Unto Thee, O God, do we = give the ur ‘ks John E. West 
*Unto Thee, O Lord, do we give thanks Bruce Steane 34. 
*Whate’er the blossomed Spring y os oe Haydn 34 
*While the earth remaineth ° Alfred R. Gaul 44. 
While the earth remaineth rs De Sa awyer ‘and C. S. Heap, ea. 4d. 


saptiste Cc alkin, ea. 4d. 
WwW Callcott ad. 
j. W. Elliott 34. 

M. Greene 
Thomas Adams 1. 
C. Lee Williams 3 
W. Wolstenholme 


, I ord . Syden nham and C. Harris, each ¢ 

“Sing we merrily . F. A. W. Docker and E. V. Hall, each 44, 
*The earth is the L rd’s .. as - - Alfred Hollins 14 
The earth is the oud s .. J. Hopkins and T. T. Trimnell, each 44, 
*The eyes of all wait on Thee .. - ‘ George J. Elvey 
*The eyes of all wait upon Thee Myles B. Foster 
The eyes of all wait upon Thee se ee Thomas Adams 
*The eyes of « ull wait up 1 Thee - os A. R. Gaul 
The eyes of all wait upon Thee - a - Gibbor 
The fostering earth, the genial showers J. L. Hopkins 
*The gl ry of Let anon ne - Herbert H. W ar 
*The harvest-tide thanksgiving (Words, 1/6 per 100) J 
*The joy of the Lord is your strength .. 

The Lord hath been mindful of us 
*The Lord hath been mindful of us 
*The Lord hath done great things 
*The Lord is loving unto every man 

The Lord is loving untoevery man .. d tson 3d. 
*The Lord is my strength and my shield Josiz th Booth 3. 
The Parable of the Harves Frank J. Sawyer 4d 
*The vineyard of the Lo Herbert W. Wareing 
*The woods and every sweet-smelling tree John E. West 
*There shall be an heap of corn .. Cuthbert Harris 
*There shall be an heap of corn .. ee os Ferris Tozer 
Thou art worthy, O Lord - .. F, E, Gladstone 
*Tho yu Crownest the year with Thy goodne Josiah Booth 

at 

“_ 

*1 

“- 

T 

T 

at 

af 


*While the earth remaineth B. Tours 144. 
*While the earth remaineth Bi. Steane and H. W. W: areing, ea. 3 


While the earth 
*VYe shall dwell in the land (Trio, s.s.a.) 
*Ve shall dwell in the land (s.a.T.B.) . Stainer 14d. 
*Ye shall go out with joy . Barnby 44. 

Your thankful songs upraise (Jubilee C: antata) C. M. von Weber 34. 


remaineth T.W. Stephenson & C. L. Williams, ea. 34. 
“ J. Stainer 


SERIES OF HARVEST ANTHEMS 


O sing unto the Lord T alin Lee 


— . : 
223 O sing unto the Lord with thanks; giving F. R. Rickman 
"44 Michael Watson 


Oo worship the Lord ° +. 
*go Pra aise the Lord r “a 
127 Praisethe Lord . oe 
*20 Praise the Lord, O my soul ee 
Praise the Lord, O my soul 


F. C. Maker 
Wm. Smallwood 
Michael Watson 
Wm. Smallwood 





103 
*14r Sing, O ye Heav'ns .. W. A.C. Cruickshank 
*78 Sing unto the Lord of Ha arvest J. Barnby 
107 Sing unto God F. Bevan 
174 Sing we merril unto God . Cuthbert Harris 
162 Sing ye to the Lord ° ‘Artbur Ww. 40 
1st The earth is full of the goodness F. Maker 34. 
56 Thou crownest the year . _F. C Maker 34. 
32 Unto Thee, O God es Michael Watson 3 
212 While the earth remaineth | e F. N. Baxter 34. 


* Also published in Tonic Sol-fa, 1d. to 4d. each. 


SON 
FOR SOPR: 


WitH H 


Price On 
Tonic Sol-fé 


A 
FOR 
WitH I 


THE 


Organi: 
F 


THE 


FOR TE} 


FOR TENO 


Word 


H 


FOR 
Tonic Sol-fa, 


TWE 


LET AL 


wey 2 
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Ist) HARVEST FESTIVAL MUSIC. 
= i CANTATAS. 
sf SONG OF THANKSGIVING HARVEST CANTATA 
lla 34 ff oR SOPRANO, TENOR, AND BASS (OR CONTRALTO)SOLI —- FOR SOPRANO (OR TENOR) AND CONTRALTO (OR 


AND CHORUS 
WitH HYMNS TO BE SUNG BY THE CONGREGATION 
THE WORDS WRITTEN AND ARRANGED BY 
SHAPCOTT WENSLEY 
THE MUSIC BY 


J. H. MAUNDER. 








Price One Shilling and Sixpence ; Paper boards, Two Shillings. 














om if Tonic Sol-fa, 9d. ; Words only, ros. per 100; String Parts, price gs. ; 

tt ad Wind Parts, 14s. 6d. 

st 3d 

: s ~AT va 

—- A GOLDEN HARVEST 

all 34, FOR TENOR AND BASS SOLI AND CHORUS 

* 1¢¢ With HYMNS TO BE SUNG BY THE CONGREGATION 

rs 1d THE WORDS AND HYMNS SELECTED AND WRITTEN BY 

ra 1 HENRY KNIGHT 

Z i THE MUSIC COMPOSED BY 

‘fn THOMAS ADAMS, 

h 4d Organist and Director of the Music at St. Alban's, Holborn, 

h a Price One Shilling. 

y 3d Tonic Sol-fa, 8d. ; Words only, 7s. 6d. per 100, 

r 3d, 7 > — — ~ 
) 

*x fF THE RAINBOW O dl I EACE 

s ad FOR TENOR AND BASS SOLI, CHORUS, AND ORGAN 

ae ‘ : 

y id. T HOMAS “ADAMS. 

: _ Price One Shilling. 

y 34. Words only, 7s. 6d. per 100, 

t 4d. 
: WERT. 

tx HARVEST-TIDE 

» x 9 FOR TENOR AND BASS SOLI, CHORUS, AND ORGAN OR 

r 4d. SMALL ORCHESTRA 

; sd. BY 

s 3d. HUGH BLAIR. 

J d. Price One Shilling. 

1 rh, Words only, 5s. per 100, Orchestral Parts can be hired. 


¥ HARVEST CANTATA 


FOR CHORUS, SEMI-CHORUS, AND ORGAN 


GEORGE GAR RETT. 


Price One Shilling. . ; 
Words only, 5s. per 100; or 2d. each with Music to 


Tonic Sol-fa, 6d. 
Orchestral Parts can be hired. 


the Hymns. 


BARITONE) SOLI AND CHORUS 
THE WORDS BY 


DAFFORNE BETJEMANN 
THE MUSIC BY 


JULIUS HARRISON. 


Price One Shilling. 
8d. ; Words only, 


SEED-TIME AND HARVEST 


FOR SOPRANO AND TENOR SOLI AND CHORUS 


ROSE 


Tonic Sol-fa, 5S. per 100, 





JOHN E. WEST. 


Price Twe ) Shilli lings. 
Words only, 5s. per 100; or 2d. each with Music to the Hymns, 
Tonic Sol-fa, 1s. Orchestral Parts can be hired. 


A SONG OF THANKSGIVING 
FOR CHORUS AND ORCHESTRA 
FREDERIC H. COWEN. 


Price One Shilling and Sixpen 
String Parts, 4s. 6d. ; Full Score and Wind Parts, MS. 


THE GLEAN ER’ S HARVEST 
OR FEMALE VOICES 
i. Be, LL OYD. 
Price One Shilling ond Shilling and Stupes ice. 


THE JUBILEE C E CANTATA 


FOR SOLO VOICES, C — S, AND ORCHESTRA 
a ee VON WEBER. 
Price One Shill ling. 


Full Score, 21s. ; String Parts, 8s. ; Wind Parts, 7s. 
Words only, 7 7s. 6d. bd. per 2 100, 


A HARVEST SONG 


FOR SOPRANO SOLO AND CHORUS 
BY 








LEE WILLIAMS. 
Price One Shilling and Sixpence. 


Words 
String Parts, 4s. 6d. ; 


only, 5s. per 100. 
Full Score and Wind Parts, MS, 





TWELVE HYMNS FOR HARVEST 
Selected from THe Hymnary. 
Price One Penny. 








x - ee + 
i § LET ALL OUR BRETHREN JOIN IN ONE 
u4d. Harvest Hymn sy J. BARNBY. 

= Price One Penny. 

3d. Words only, 2s. 6d. per 100. 


SOWING AND REAPING 
Harvest Caro, sy J. MAUDE CRAMENT, 
Price Three-Halfpence. Words only, 1s. per 100. 


THE JOY OF HARVEST 
Hymn ror Harvest sy J. H. MAUNDER 


Price Twopence ; Tonic Sol-fa, One Pas. 
Words only, 2s. 6d 2s. 6d. per 100, 


A HARVEST HYMN OF PRAISE 
By J. H. MAUNDER, 
Price Twopence ; Tonic Sol-fa, One Penny. 
Words only, 2s. 6d. per 100, 


HYMNS, Etc. 


THE SOWER WENT FORTH SOWING 
Hymn For Harvest sy J. BARNBY. 
Price Three-Halfpence ; Tonic Sol-fa, One Penny. 


MAKE MELODY WITHIN YOUR 
HEARTS 
Harvest Caro sy F, A. J. HERVEY. 
Price Three-Halfpence. 


O LORD OF HEAVEN, 
AND SEA 
3y J. BARNBY, 

On Card, Price One Penny. 


AND EARTH, 


COME, YE THANKFUL PEOPLE, COME 
By WALTER B. GILBERT. 
| Price One Penny. 











XUM 


Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Limitep. 
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a, 


COM POSITIONS The Composer will be pleased to forward to the Colonies or ' 


foreign country the Orchestral Parts (on loan) of any of his works 


Gillott Road, Edgbaston, H A if 
EDWARD BUNNETT, Mus.D. Cantas. VOCAL SCORE. STAFF NOTATION. 65ru THOUSAND 


oe Revisep Eprrron, including an INTERMEZZO or SLOW Dan 


ORGAN. to follow the Wedding Chorus. ONTAIN 


. . > or aye en ee 1 Riri m 
I'wo Organ Sketches : ; oe os, ol, net. (Performed in the Town Hall, Birmingham, on twenty « 


Two Short Pieces " 
Larghetto in F : ol os of POINTED 
Past wale in A ‘ . ool = oe R U T ] 

Andantino in G flat. . - 1s. 6d. ,, SIR 

Second Set « f Six Original Pieces i 

» 7 Prelude in A ‘ so % 






























sVRreT PACTAD . 
} 1s. 6d. A HARVEST PASTORAL SIR A 
8. Andante in F ‘ ; 
.. @ Adagio in D flat ~. Meh wi WORDS BY 
1 A eres astorale in G ‘+ - 1s. 6d. ,, EDWARD OXENFORD 
+ 11. Minuet z Tri ‘ - sett Str 
, 12. Toccata in "A major . ee ‘ ‘ ts. 6d. ,, gs FOL i 
"RED R. GAUI 
}- 4 
ha ALFRED R. GAUL 
PIANOFORTE. SUITABLE FOR SI 
So in E , os. od renin . eEpuTrEc 
Capriccio in E major .. . . + * 2s. od. net. THANKSGIVING SERVICES. 
1 on Musical Sketches 7 
Entitled : Summer, Autumn, and Winter 9 on 2s. od. ,, = 
GavotteinD . as ud bis ov as 2s. od. ,, ‘The Biblical story of which Ruth is the central figure let 
Romance and Meswka a ie - wa a 2s. od. 4, with remarkable suitability to an illustration of a harvest ce Deuv 
ers x The country landscape, the ripened corn, the sturdy reapers, - ‘ 
Sie standing sheaves, the active gleaners, and the busy farmer alte ym! 
ANTHEMS. to fill the mind’s eye with a pleasant scene of excitement. Set —_ 
Blesse e Thou (Harvest) .. ue , qd. | music by a competent composer such as Mr. A. R. Gaul, the narrat 
Do. ( Do ) Tonic Sol-f rid. | of Ruth’s eventful episode lends itself to a pathetic, picturesque, # 
O clap your hands (Harvest).. : 4d. | pleasant performance. The bereaved and sorrowful trio of womer 
Thine, O Lord. Short Harvest Anthem ad, | Whom the calamity of poverty and famine has fallen, as if to ¢ 
I was glad (Festiv: ) . k 3d, | intensity to their greater grief, and the unexpected and happy influe P 
Do. < Do. Tonk If: ad. | of patriarchal benevolence displayed by the mighty Boaz, wh H - 
Sing to the Lord. d. arvest Hym ct rd. | quickly transforms sorrow into joy, are all introduced and aptly t 
: their allotted piace 7 the melodious music of Gaul’s interpretation o 
_ ii tale.” —Gloucester Citizen, ' 
Communion Services in E major. Four Voices.. in on od. 
Do. in G. For Men's Voicesonly .. ee od. Vocal Score, paper cover, 2s. ; ditto, paper boards, 2s. 6d. ; cloth, g 
The Choruses (only) in Vocal Score, for Musical Societies. 
London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. paper cover, 1s. Words, 5s. per 100. 
7 Tonic Sol-fa Edition, od. X 
“*Such settings as these cannot do otherwise than tend to popularise The loan of Orchestral Parts on application to THe Composi Pastoral 
the Church Service.”—J/usical Standard, June 6, 1891. ’ Gillott Lodge, Edgbaston. _“Olovel 
** Good, effective, easy, and dignified."—/usical Times, April 1, 1891. aammasmnemiaes . “Come, 
**Admirably adapted to meet the requirements of the majority of London: NoveELLo AND Compr any, Limited. . 
choirs and congregations." ‘‘ Deserve extensive recognition and use."— | —_ — 





Musical News, September 4 and 25, 1891. 


Also recommended by the Guardian, Church Times, &c., &c. CALEB SIM PE R’S S 
POPULAR CHURCH Music| NEW HARVEST ANTHEMS 


























v ' 
Caleb Simper's Famous Anthems and Services, &c., are a : ~ 
J | | M A | N D | R all English-speaking countries. Nearly Five and a-H: alf Million < 
1 | have been sold. 
: . ' Just published, “C GIVE THANKS,” 4d. ; Sol-fa, 2 \erv 
: : : A most inspiring Anthem, with So yrano (or Tenor) and wl Sol . d 
o : aff Tonic I I 
HARVEST ANTHEMS Notation. Sol-fa The Choruses are vigorous and powerful. 
Sing to the I f Harves ; cd, ad. Great ts THE Lorp oth 10x Fi 
While mien - , ry rue Lorp « wR Gop HATH Biessep us ; 14th 1000 ¢ uy Crov 
: Contains a rolling Bass Solo and interesting Choruses. . UNTO 
Blesse e the > Lor “ i. ad ie 
SEED-TIME AND HARVEST 13th 1000 1OW GREA 
SERVICES. THovu vistrest THE Eartru 13th roco 4 we Frere 
Service in G - ee - *- es ee 1/6 1s. THOU PROVIDEST FOR THE Eartru 24th Edition ¢ HE GIVES | 
Or, separately :— Foop AND GLADNESS ; rsth 1000 Tue Eves 
WHEN THOU HAST GATHERED IN THY Cox) 15th 200 Sung 
Te Deum .. , ‘i we vin 3d. ad. Biess THE Lorp 17th 1009 FEAR NOT 
Benedicite, eunta Que - - ad. ad. Make Hits pratse Gioriovs (New.) th 1000 ¢ SiwG Prats 
Benedictus : as es od. ad. Favourrre Harvest Cantata, Loxp, 4 
Jubi'ate we oe ee 3d. ad. \ JOYFUL THANKSGIVING gth 1000, 1s rae 7 
Office for the He ly Communion es ee 8d. 6d. Sol-fa, rs. For Church use. Occupies about 45 minutes. : < 
p N f ’ : i 4 Can be rendered with Orgs un accompaniment only, or with Orches WOURITE 
ater Noster from the above .. oe oe 2d. 2d. Rand parts are printed. “ An excellent work.” ‘* My choir is delighte Full of 
Amen ditto - we oe 1d. 1d. ** Cantata was very successful,” &c. 
Magnificat and N unc dimittis es - 3d. 2d. Hoty Evcuarist. An me A and devotional Service ‘ ; 
Service 1x CHant Form (No.1)... = re 1s. 8d (including Benedictus and Agnus Dei) in A flat 8th Editi $ London : 1 
Or, separately :— Te Deum Laupamus, No. 5 a grand and popular New \ 
on . . oe Service Setting rith Editior 
Te Deum, &c., with Kyrie : ee ee 3d. ad. Rool it a , é nail = 
. ; . ar es . ‘LUNTARIES. 00OKS 6, 7, and 5, ms. Od. each, recently pubis TE 
Office for the Holy Communion ee oe 6d. 4a. Ea ht 00k contains M: arches, Offertories, Postludes, Communi l ~ 
Magnificat and Nunc dimittis oe ee 3d. 2d. and Soft — wtaries, &c.; all written on Two Staves, 
Te Deum in B flat 3d. ed. indicated. Caleb Simper s Voluntaries are excepticnally popular. 0 
: ‘ = oe so Editi lready issued. 
Magnificat and Nunc dimittis in ( (partly U sieond .. 3d. 14d. | * eanuene aneney ue — ~~ 
All the above Anthems can be also had in Tonic Sol-fa. 
Magnificat and Nunc dimittisin D.. ‘ es 3d. ad, 7 
ORGAN London: Weekes & Co., 14, Hanover Street, Regent Street, 
sAN, . ae? a eae Sa ~~ 
Voix Séraphique (for Recitals) .. * " 2/- Chicago, U.S.A.: CLrayron F. Summy € . 62-66, E. Van Bure , 
Canada: Ancio-CaNnapian M. P.A , Ltd., 80, Yonge Street, Toront 
CHURCH CANTATA, — ——--— - --— 
Penitence, Pardon, and Peace (for General use) ~ 1/6 1s, SUITABLE FOR H. ARV E ST. 
ee AGNIFICAT AND NUNC DIMITTIS IN 
London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. N By Acrrev J. Dve. London: Novello & Co., Ltd. 
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HARVEST FESTIVAL 
BOOK 


ONTAINING TALLIS’S PRECES AND RESPONSES, 
CANTICLES AND SPECIAL PSALMS 


THE 


CHANTING AND SET TO NEW 
CHANTS BY 


POINTED FOR AND APPROPRIATE 





SIR J. BARNBY, MYLES B. FOSTER, 
SIR A. C. MACKENZIE, SIR J. STAINER, 
AND OTHERS, 


TOGETHER WITH 


FOUR NEW HYMN TUN 


SIR J. BARNBY, SIR J. STAINER, 
AND 


JOHN E. WEST. 


YES 





Dewy €vo, Price Sixpence. Tonic Sou-Fa, Prick SiXpENCE. 
London: NovELLO AND Cc OMPANY, Limited. : ES 
ORGAN MUSIC 
FOR 
HARVEST FESTIVALS 
Book 43. 


THE VILLAGE ORGANIST 

F. CUNNINGHAM WOODS. 

Alfred Hollins. 
Handel. 


Pastorale in F as oe oe : 
O lovely peace,” from ‘*‘ Judas Maccabzeus ” 


Come, ye thankful people, come.” Variations on Elvey’s tune 
‘st. George” . a . Cunningham Woods. 

Impro visa ation on Schuls's Hymn-tune, “‘ We plough the 
fiel John E, West. 
from *‘ “Ruth” ee F. H. Cowen. 





ksgiving at He urvest-time, 





arnt 





y's Anthem ‘“‘O Lord, how manifold ” 
John E. West. 
Price One Shilling. 


NovELLo Limited. 


EDWYN A. CLARE'S 
‘ery Popular Harvest Anthems. 


f the following Anthems jus 


London: Nov AND c OMPANY, 


Four t reprinted agai 
vu CkowNEsST THE YEAR - ius 14th 1000 63d 
unro Gop witH THANKSGIVIN« ond 1000 «64d 
How GREAT 1s His Goopngss.. 21st 1000 «3d. 
v# Frurr or Tuy Worxs 12th 1000 «4d. 
fe Gives us Fruirrut Seasons roth 1000 = 4d. 
Tue Eves or ALL Wait upon THEE 56th 1000 3d. 
Sung at a Festival by 1,500 voices at Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
zak NoT, O Laxp th 1000-73. 
Praises TO His NAME .. oth 1000 «3d. 
Loxp, HOW MANIFOLD ARE Tuy Works 8th 1000 «4d. 
Praise THE Lorp, O Tenses M th tooo §«3d. 
Sung at Choral Festivals, Wem and Downpatrick Cathedral. 
FavoURITE MAGNiIFICAT AND Nunc Dimitris in D. 23rd 1000 § 4d. 
Full of flowing melody and effect. Sung at a Choir Festival. 
Those marked * may be had in Tonic Sol-fa. 
1: Novetto anp Company, Ltd., 160, Wardour Street, W. 
New York: THE H. W. GRAY CO., Agents for U.S.A. 


TE DEUM 4x» JUBILATE 


In F. 
MUSIC BY 
C. LEE WILLIAMS. 


Prick THREEPENCE. 


London: NovELto axp Company, Limi 


NOVELLO’S 
HYMNS AND TUNES 
Anniversary Services. 


Sunday School 





No. Ser I. 

1. Come, children, on and forward 
For the freshness of the morning .. 
I love to hear the story 


GEORGE C. MARTIN 
Lady Evawn-Suiru 
FReDERIC CLAY 





4. Come, O come! in pious lays J. STAINER 
5. Thine for ever ! God of Love - Ww. “= HARVEY 
6. Jesu, Whom Thy children love .. H. Exs.iot Button 
7. Sweetly o'er the meadows fair... F. A. C HALLINOR 
. Would you gain the best in life .. - << i Mae 
9g. On our way rejoicing ; WALTER B. “Gn BERT 
10. Now the day light g goes away al 7“. J. Apcock 
‘SET II. 
1. Again the morn of gladness : ne .. J. STAINER 
2. The Angels’ Song ‘ ALBERTO RANDEGGER 
3. Forward, C hristian « children ° ALFRED MoFrFraT 
j. The Golden Shore .. és , J. STAINER 
5. Saviour, bless¢d Saviour ’ Jovix E. Wes 
6. Enter with thanksgiving .. ; . H. Cowen 
7. Man shall not live by bread alone ; J. Vane EY ROBERTS 
Stars, that on your wondrous way : . J. Stam 

g. The day is past and cver ‘a . . Jost Pa BARNEY 
10. God will take care of you .. me .. Frances R. HAVERGAI 





ont III. 


1. We march, we march, to victory pone BARNBY 
2, Hark! hark! the organ loud ly pec als Georce J. BENNETT 
O what can little hands do? ‘ H. Sxatee BuTToN 
4. While the sun is shining .. ae a «os fe ADAMS 
5. I love to hear the story ; be H. J. GAUNTLETT 
6. The roseate hues of ez arly dawn A. By LLIV 
7. Lord, Thy childre n guide and keep A. Cooper 
8. In our work and in our play . F. Wersnane 
g. The Beautiful Land oa J]. STAINER 
10. Gentle Jesus, meek ~~ . ]. STAINER 


Both Notations, 
Words only, 5s. 


price Fourpence per Set. 


per 100 


NOVELLO 





London: 


TEN HYMNS 


WITH TUNES 
FOR USE IN SCHOOLS AND FOR CHILDREN’S FESTIVALS 
] Festivals). 


anD Company, Limited, 


(SET 1.) 


(Suitable also for Flower Services or Sunday Scho« 
THE MUSIC COMPOSED BY 


ELVEY, 
WETTON 


ARTHUR SULLIVAN, JOHN STAINER, GEORGE 
A. M. Goopuart, J. H. Maunper, and H. D. 


Epitep sy W. L. R. McCLUER (Organist of St. 


Paul's, Canonbury). 


Staff Notation, = e Threepence. 


} 


ords only 


Tonic Sol-fa Edition, Threepence. 
, Five Shillir gs peri 


TEN HYMNS ( 


THE 
H. Cowen, J. LanGcran, S. Smitu, 
J. STAINER, 


SET II.) 
MUSIC COMPOSED BY 
G. C. Martin, F. 


A. SULLIVAN, 
AND OTHERS. 
R. McCLUER (Organist of St. Paul's, Canc 


Epitrep sy W. L. nbury). 





Staff Notation, price Threepe nee. Tonic Sol-fa Edition, Threepence. 
WwW 


ords only, Five ) ee per 100. 


TEN 


NATIONAL 


HYMNS (er m) 

HYMNS AND TUNES FOR CHILDREN’S USE. 
THE MUSIC COMP« 

G. C. Martin, H. Watrorp Davies, J. H. Maunper, 

J. Barnay, Freperick Cray, C. Harrorp Liovp, Joun E. West, 

H. Davan Wetton, Bb. Tours. 


SED BY 


Epitep sy W. L. R. McCLUER (Organist of St. Paul's, Canonbury). 
Staff Notation, price 
Words onl 


be xence ; Tonic Sol-fa, 


Twopence. 
Three Shillings per 100, 








ted. 


London: Nove to anp Company, Limited. 
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NOI ISSUED AS A NET BOOK. T 


ADDITIONAL HYMNS 
WITH TUNES co 


FOR USE WITH . 

HYMNS ANCIENT AND MODERN a 
Accept ov 
OR ANY OTHER CHURCH HYMNAL. an 


Bread of 1 





272 pages, Imperial 16mo. Cloth Boards, price Two Shillings and Sixpence. Faith of « 
Tonic Sol-fa Edition, Two Shillings and Sixpence. Father, s 

Hymns only, Imperial 32mo, Cloth Boards, One Shilling. aoe hen 

Hymns only, medium 32mo, diamond type, cloth, 4d. ; paper, 3d. — 

~ Remembe 

Complete edition, bound with Hymns ANCIENT AND MODERN (Quarto), 6s. 6d. net. See, Fath 


When chi 


As its name implies, this book is designed for use with, and sot in place of, other Church Hymnals. 


For this reason the Hymns are numbered from 801, so that the numbers may not interfere with the use of any other hymn book, no other 
Church hymn book having as many as even seven hundred hymns, Each hymn has its own distinctive tune, and no hymn or tune in this work is 
found in Hymns Ancient and Modern (Old Edition), so that with the two books no duplication occurs, 


Lonpon : NOVELLO AND COMPANY, LIMITED. 


SHORT PRELUDES NOVELLO'S | 
oR THE CLASSICAL SONGS 


ORGAN VoL. III. 
: | _ CONTENTS. TOG 


























These Short Preludes are intended for use chiefly as Introductory bled (Dove sei) Handel. 
Voluntaries to Divine Service, more especially in those churches where mindful of His ow Mendelssol 
the time allowed for such is, of necessity, somewhat limited. They Cornelius, 
occupy in performance from about one to two minutes. Schubert. ( 
on os W., Sterndale Bennett 
NO. Boox I. Schubert. 
1. Andante Grazioso ee es ee ee Thomas Adams Schubert. 
2. Andante .. i oe we ee - W. G. Alcock Schubert, 
3. Largamente ° os os oe .. George J. Bennett Brahms. CHA 
4 Andante Religioso - ee os ee Myles B. Foster Handel. 
s. Andantino ; os i as ie Alfred Hollins Mendelssol 
6. Adagio Cantabile ~~ Alfred Hollins . Schumann. 
7. Larghetto és a a .. Charles J. May rslied) er sy 
8. Andante con Mot em oe on a John E. West Schubert. : 
g- Andantino quasi Allegretto .. ee ee John E, West : ubert. - i. . 
ro. Andante .. - . on os .. W. Wolstenholme No, 62. v 
neers ’ J 
Boox II. lpetto) .. os andel. +a . 
r, Andante con Moto a Thomas Adams Brahms. — 
2. Con Moto ve - ae ae oe W. G. Alcock Mendelssoh . 
3 Moderato ee eee eee <sounod. 
4- Marziale, poco Lento .. ee - .- Myles B. Foster Purcell. No. 81. F 
5. Moderato a ea in en - Alfred Hollins es No. 81a, 
6. Andantino :.  :. <. <.  <.  _Allfred Hollins No. 82. F 
7. Adagio .. an on es - - Charles J. May oe No, 82a. 
8 “‘Hymnus”"—Andante e Sostenuto .. +e John E. West Schubert, No, 83. F 
9. Andante Serioso Sean ep Tohn E. West Cornelius. No, 83. 
xo, Adagio .. .. . ae ee W, Wolstenholme Handel. 
RENEE Schumann, 
Boox III, Schubert. 
1. Moderato e Legato ‘a on nt a Thomas Adams Schumann. Ha 4 . 
2. Moderato Ee, ce W. G. Alcock W. Sterndale Bennett. No. ss. V 
3. Andante con Moto i . as .. George J. Bennett py days .. Handel. No. 63. V 
4. Andante as i aa .. H. A. Chambers riihlingsglaube) Mendelssohn. No. 64. V 
5. Grazioso molto Espressivo .. _ -. Myles B. Foster west, The .. Brahms. No.65. V 
6. ‘“‘Song without Words "—Con Moto an Alfred Hollins o ° ee ° Schubert. No. 73. V 
7. Andante . ee ees we) ee~Ss Alfred Holling | Violets... .. 5. 0 sso Ses Commeelinss, No. 74. V 
8. Andante Dolente es oe ee ee John E, West Wanderer's Night-Song.. oe ee Schubert. No. 75. V 
g. Andante Pastorale - — os on ohn E, West rs dae i 7 i ~~ 
ro, Adagio .. ae on - - os Geiten Voice Parts, in Staff an Aer Seeeianad tations, with Pianofort a 
Price One Shilling each Book. Price One SHILLING AND SIXPENCE. 
London: Nove.tto anp Company, Limited. London: Nove.tto anp Company, Limited. 
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THE CHANT COMMUNION SERVICE 


WITH SUITABLE HYMNS. 
ARRANGED BY 


Tue Rev. C. W. A. BROOKE, M.A. 


The Creed and Gloria in Excelsis have been arranged in verses and pointed both for Anglican and 


Gregorian chanting, and set to appropriate chants. 
Suitable for village or small choirs, and mission services, or for congregations without the aid 


of a choir. 





LIST OF HYMNS AND TUNES 


First Line. Author. Tune. Composer 
Accept our alms : Anon. ... sa sib age Hinton ae .. G. B. Lissant. 
According to Thy gracious Ww ord. J. Montgomery ... St. John’s, Westminster ae i) 
odeabn re oe Je E. West. 
Bread of the world, in mercy broken _..._ Bishop Heber ... Troyte’s Chant, No. 1 
Jam lucis 
Faith of our fathers ! living still ... — = — wow nis { baa o— he of oe ry pang ag 
Father, see Thy children bending at Thy 
throne i W. B. Trevelyan ... Forward sai jad ... Dean Alford. 
Lord, knowing Thy love ond Thy ‘parting 
command . we ... W. Wade tak ..» The Good - ‘eaegaaaeae ... J. Barnby. 
0 God of Mercy, God of Might _ . J. Keble ste ..» Refreshment ... a ... G. M. Garrett. 
Remember Me ; show forth My death ... S.J. Stone... ... Gadsden F. B. Townend. 
See, Father, Thy beloved Son... . W. H. H. Jervois ... Henman W. Henman. 
When children saw Thee coming, L« rd. R. F. Smith ... ... Burrator C. W. A. Brooke. 


PRICE FOURPENCE. 


LONDON : NOVELLO AND COMPANY, LimitTep. 





NOW ISSUED AS A NET BOOK. 


THE NEW CATHEDRAL PSALTER 


CONTAINING 


THE PSALMS OF DAVID 
TOGETHER WITH THE CANTICLES AND PROPER PSALMS. 


EDITED AND POINTED FOR CHANTING BY 


COSMO GORDON LANG, D.D. | HENRY SCOTT HOLLAND, D.Litt. 





(ARCHBISHOP OF YORK). (Canon and Precentor of St. Paul’s). 
5 x An pn y 
CHARLES H. LLOYD, MA, MusD. | GEORGE C. MARTIN, Mus.D. 
(Precentor of Eton). (Organist of St. Paul’s). 
g 
WORDS ONLY. 2. = 
No. 51. With Superimposed notes. Demy 8vo es 2 6 4 6 
No, 61. With Prosody signs. Imperial 32mo ee Io 20 
No. 62. With Prosody signs. Demy 8vo (large type) *- 2 6 4 6 
No, 71. With Varied type. Imperial 32mo . oe ro 20 
No, 72. With Varied type. Demy 8vo (large type) ee 2 6 4 6 
NEW CATHEDRAL PSALTER CHANTS. — op see 
No. 81. For Cathedral use, ‘‘ The St. Paul's Cathedral Chant B ook,” Revised Edition. F'cap 4to ‘ 1 6 20 3 0 
No. 81a. Ditto ditto Post 4to 2 6 3 0 4 6 
No. 82. For Parish Church use, no Treble recitation note higher than D, F'cap 4to ° 1 6 20 3 0 
No, 82a. Ditto ditto Post 4to 2 6 3 0 4 6 
No, 83. For Village Church use, no Treble recitation note higherthanC. F'cap 4to 1 6 2 0 3 0 
No, 83a, Ditto ditto Post 4to ‘ . 2 6 3 0 4 6 
PSALTER AND CHANTS COMBINED. 

No. 53. With Superimposed notes and CHANT BOOK No. 81. Demy 8vo . 3 6 5 6 
No, 54. With Superimposed notes and CHANT BOOK No. 82. Demy 8vo 3 6 5 6 
No. 55. With Superimposed notes and CHANT BOOK No. 83. Demy 8vo 3 6 5 6 
No, 63. With Prosody signs and CHANT BOOK No. 81. Demy 8vo 3 6 5 6 
No. 64. With Prosody signs and CHANT BOOK No. 82. Demy 8vo 3 6 5 6 
No. 65. With Pr rosody signs and CHANT BOOK No. 8 83. Demy 8vo 3 6 5 6 
No, 73. With Varied type and CHANT BOOK No. 81. Demy 8vo 3 6 5 6 
No. 74. With Varied type and CHANT BOOK No. 82. Demy 8vo 3 6 5 6 

3 6 5 6 


No. 75. With Varied type and CHANT BOOK No. 83. Demy 8vo 
The ‘* New Cathedral Psalter, ” though founded on the old Cathedral Psalter, isa distinet beck, and the two 
books cannot be used together. The old Cathedral Psalter is still in circulation in all its editions, with the 

exception of No. 1, formerly published at 9d. 


Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, LimiTED. 
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NOVELLO’S 


NEW SONGS 


PRICE TWO SHILLINGS EACH NET. 


GONG OF THE PILGRIMS. 
By EMMELINE BROOK. 
Suitable for All Voices. 
MEADOWS. 
By PeRcy E. FLETCHER. 
Suitable for Sopranos or Contraltos. 


LOVE IN THE 





ALLOPING DICK. _ By Percy E. FLETCHER. 
a Suitable for Baritones or Basses. 





HE SONGSTERS’ 
Waltz). 


AWAKENING (Vocal 
By Percy E. FLETCHER. 
Suitable for Sopranos. 

GOME PERFECT ROSE. By PERcy E. FLETCHER. 
Suitable for All Voices. 


T° ALTHEA. By C. HARFORD LLoyp. 
Suitable for Baritones. 


QO» A SUMMER'S DAY. 
By CECIL ENGELHARDT. 
Suitable for All Voices. 





‘THE CAMEL’S HUMP. By EDWARD GERMAN. 
Suitable for All Voices. 


SONS OF THE SEA. _ By COLERIDGE-TAYLOR. 


Suitable for Baritones or Basses. 


COME, DREAMLESS REST. By NOEL JOHNSON. 
Suitable for All Voices. 
\W ITH 


ALL MY HEART. 


By WALTER EARNSHAWE. 
Suitable for All Voices. 





1 ELIODORE. By BOTHWELL THOMSON. 
Suitable for Tenors or Baritones. 





L°vE IS FOR EVER. By ERNEST NEWTON. 
Suitable for All Voices. 


Z UMMERZETZHIRE (Old Song). 
Arranged by ERNEST NEWTON. 
Suitable for Baritones or Basses. 
WHERE THE CHILDREN SLEEP. 
By A. KINGSTON STEWART. 
Suitable for Contraltos or Baritones. 
Suitable for Tenors. 


A SOUL. IN 


WEET NIGHT. By ERNEST AUSTIN. 


Suitable for Mezzo-Sopranos or Contraltos. 


By A. KINGSTON STEWART. 





OMEWARD. By HAMILTON HARTY. 


Suitable for Baritones. 





Loxpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Limrrep. 


Just Published. 


THE WANDERING JEW. 
A CANTATA 
For BariTone SoLo, Cuorus, AND ORCHESTRA, 
THe ENGutsn Worps ny 


PAUL ENGLAND. 








THe Music rv 
FRIEDRICH HEGAR 
(Op. 34). 





Price Two Shillings. 





London: Novetto axnp Compaxy, Limited. 
MUSIC 
TO 
A MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM 
SELECTED AND ARRANGED FOR THE USE OF 
SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


R. DUNSTAN. 





Price One Shilling. 


London: NovELto axnp Company, Limited. 





THE 


SWORD DANCES 
NORTHERN ENGLAND 
SONGS AND DANCE AIRS 


COLLECTED AND ARRANGED FOR PIANOFORTE BY 


CECIL J. SHARP. 
Book I. 

1. KIRBY MALZEARD SWORD DANCE, 

. GRENOSIDE SWORD DANCE, Parr I. 
Ditto Part II. 

3. EARSDON SWORD DANCE: 

THE CAPTAIN'S SONG (OLb Version). 

Dittro (MoperRN VERsIoN). 


Boox II. 
t. THE ABBOTS BROMLEY HORN DANCE. 
2. THE SLEIGHTS SWORD DANCE. 
3. THE FLAMBOROUGH SWORD DANCE. 
4 THE SWALWELL, EARSDON, AND BEADNEL! 
SWORD DANCES. 


Prick ‘Two SHILLINGS EACH Book. 





THE 


SWORD DANCES 


NORTHERN ENGLAND 


COLLECTED AND DESCRIBED BY 


CECIL J. SHARP. 


IN TWO PARTS. 





Price Two SHILLINGS AND S:xPpENCE EACH PART. 
Corn, THREE SHILLINGS AND SixpENCE EACH Part. 





London: Nove.tto anp Company, Limited. 
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NOVELLO'S 


SELECTED LISTS 
MIXED VOICES 




















(5-7. B., 


OCTAVO EDITION OF PART-SONGS. 


OF RECENTLY 


PUBLISHED PART-SONGS. 


Unaccompanied or Acc ee 
] . 


ad lib. where not otherwise indicate: 
Angelus... ° =e P . E. Elgar 4d. = man Song (arr. by Brahms) German ig -song 
Aorenes 1 So _ An ai an ie BR Lu: * Selby rid. My love and I (Op. 28, No. 5) : Jensen 
Beside aes river (Op. 28, ‘No 3) Jensen od. My soul would drink those ‘echoes (8 parts); A. c. Fe me 
Black Monk, The (arr. by Rutland Boughton) Welsh Folic “song 3d. §News from Whydah ° H. Bi ufo | apeenes 
Bring mea golden yen . ‘ F. I Sowen 3d. Night softly falling . a ‘ . Lewin 
Call of the breeze, The . .. J. Cliffe Forrester 14d. Nocturne, A 7 : 5 ’'F. a Cowen 
Cheshire Cheese, The (arr. by - Bridge) Folk-song 3d. North or South (Op. 59, Ne » 1) mS oa - Schumann 
Chloe, that dear bewitching prude He: aley Willan ad. O tender sleep ™M. F. Phillips 
Come away, death (arr. by G. Shaw) rne 2d. One with eyes the fairest . Granville Bantock 
Come out across the heather (Op. 28, No. 2 on A. Jensen 3 $Our Island Home a as Eaton Faning 
Come, lasses and lads (arr. by J. C. Bridge)... Folk-song Out of the darkness (8 parts) a . Granville Bantock 
sComrades’ song of hope (arr. by Percy E. F letcher) A. Adam Out of the silence (8 parts) G. Rathbone 
Crossing the bar . . Lee Williams Out upon it ; on C. H. H. Parry 
Cruiskeen Lawn, The (arr. by Granville es Irish Air Phillida flouts me... C. Lee Williams 
David of the White Rock (arr. by H. Evans) Welsh Air Pride of youth, The John E. West 
Day Dreams ; “8 M. Meyer- Olbersleben Prithee, why? C. H. H. Parry 
Death, the reaper (Op. 75, No. 6) Schumann Qui Vive! . aa a én A. C. Mackenzie 
Emer s lament for Cuchulain (arr. by Granville ee k) Irish Air Rest comes at eve = (Op. 28, No 6) on ee \. Jensen 
ning brings us home a - ; H. Cowen Sleeping .. a - is la .. EK. German 
ng Star, The s.C .. rid ge-Taylor 14d. §Snow, The E. Elgar 
airy Spring ‘ = : M. Me yer-Olbersleben 2d Song of Fionnuala, The (arr. by Granville Bantock) Irish Air 
iy, singing bird . ‘ an os on E. Elgar 6d. Song of love's coming, A - A. C. Mackenzie 
For Empire and for King o és Percy E. Fletcher 6d. Song of Proserpine as os es . Coleridge-Taylor 
‘Gallant Swabian Captain, A .. ee es F. Hegar 3d.  §$Soul of the world (‘St Cecilia's Day") .. urcell 
Gay Madcap (Op. 67, No. 2) . - dis Schumann 3d. Spirit of night (8 parts) » » Granville Bantock 
Go, song of mine (6 parts) ‘ E. Elgar 6d. Spring-enchz <~% (5 parts) es . Granville Bantock 
God sends the night A R. Somerville 1}$d. | Stage Coach, The on - H. Balfour Gardiner 
Had I a cave - - , Healey Willan ed. Storm, The (Op. 67, No. . 4) - on .. Schumann 
Heart of the night, The (Accompanied) Hubert Bath 3d. Sweet day, so cool os os se C. H. H. Parry 
In praise of Neptune me an .. E. German 3d. Three Knights, The ina ee a ‘ii . E. German 
In pride of May .. os Joht 1 E. West 14d. | §Three ships, The : : “Coli in Taylor 
In the silent West (8 parts) ‘ . " Granville Bantock 4d. Throstle sings, The , . M. Meyer-Olbersleben 
J an to the weates aaa by »' C. Bridge) aa Folk-song 3d. Thuringian Volkslied .. ee oa i Abt 
ne oe es 'F. H. Cowen 3d. Toabee .. , os ne W. Stephenson 
Kind red hez arts ae 7 C. Lee Williams ed. Twilight (8 parts) aie ; dx rs Lee Me illiams 
King of Thule, The (Op. 67, No. 1) . Schumann 3d. When lilies are blowing (Op. 28, No. 7) Jensen 
Kitty of Coleraine (arr. wd CHL loya) Irish Air ad. When Sunday's bells did chime : - Hans Sitt 
Lee Shore, The .. S. Coleridge-Taylor ed. When the tendrils deck the vine (Op. 28, No. 4) . Jensen 
Leprehaun, The oe 7. Granville Bantock 4d. When you sing ; "Hubex Bath 
Links o’ Love, The oe oe ee B. McEwen 14d. Where the bee sucks (arr. t y G. Shaw) ° Arne 
Lu “ry (Op. 49, No. 4) (arr. by y Jc hn E. West) Brahms 14d. Whispers of Summer ‘ i Ss. Coleridge. Taylor 
§March triumphal thunders, T “eh *Caractacus"’) . E. Elgar 6d. Who rides for the King . > . Somerville 
Men of Harlech (arr. by Rutland Boughton) W elsh Folk- “song 3d. Winter is past, The (arr. b y E. Bainton) - Se otch Folk-song 
Merry a of Maying, The . - B wend German Folk-song 3d. Wrong not, sweet Empress. . os . Parry 
Midnight by the sea A. C. Mackenzie 3d. pane May Moon, The (arr. by Ce _— Irish Air 
MA LE vO I C E S es B.B., Unaccompanied or Acc ompar iiment ad did, 
pores not otherwise indicated . 

Alexander (Humorous) (T. (or A. ) T.B.B.) A. H. Brewer ed. Lullaby (Op. 49, No. 4) (arr. by J hn E, West) Brahms 
$Bacc alian Chorus... ‘ , J. W. Elliott 4d Lullaby, A (tT. (or A.) T.B.B.) .. €, Lee Williams 
Battle Song Laurent de Rillé 3d Mad Dog, The. Humorous (a.1 T. .B. B. )» rol H. H. Parry 
Boy, The (Humorot us) (rt. ( Wr A. Tt. BE i.) . . H. Brewer 3d. Marching (Op. 41, No. 4) (Humorous) Brahms 
Duncan Gray (v.T.B.) . A. M. Richardson 3d. Night March, The (Op. 62, No. 1) , Schumann 
Early one morning (arr. b y . Dur shill ) ( A.T.B.B.) Folk-song 2d. Orpheus. Humorous (A.T.B.8B.) a “HL H. Parry 
Evening Song 7 Laurent de Rille 3d. Pibroch of Donuil Dhu .. : . Granville Bantock 
Festival Song -. Granville Bantock 4d. Piper o’ Dundee .. . Granville Bantock 
Glories of our blood and state, The . Granville Bantock 3d. Softly fall the shades of ev ening (arran; ged). - Hatton 
Hymn to Harmony ‘ - .. Laurent de Rillé 4d. Soldier, rest . .. A. Somervell 
Laird o° Cone. wth .. Granville Bantock 4d. Song of Freedom (Op. 62, No. 2) . Schumann 
Lament, A (arr. by H. E iliot Bb utton) ie . German Folk-song ed. Song of the Quarrymen (r. solo) . Laurent de Rillé 
Lan nd of the leal, The (arr. by H. Elliot Button) Scotch Air od. That very wise man. Humorous (A. Tr. B.B. ‘. C. H. H. Parry 

Lass of Richmond Hill, The (a. (or T.) T.. 8.) A. H. Brewer 3d. There was an old man. Humorous (tT. (or A.) T.8.B.) 
Let the hills resound (arranged) . Brinley Richards 4d. A. H. Brewer 
Little Sandman, The (arr. by John E. West) (r. (or A.) T.B.B.) United are we (Op. 41, No. 2).. . Brahms 
German Folk-song 3d. | §Viking Song ° ee - oe Julius Harrison 
Lotus flower, The (Op. 33, No. 3) . Schumann 2d Walpurga (Op. 3 y os . es - F. Hegar 
Lucifer in starlight (6 parts) > ..Granville Bantock 6d Ware, Wire ! . Lee Williams 


FEMALE VOICES 


-. Scotch Air 

W. Wolstenholme 
.. E. German 

. J. C. Marks 

A. C. Mackenzie 

S. Coleridge-Taylor 





Laurie (arr. by C. Macpherson) 

Ballad of Sir Humphrey Gilbert, The 

Bez auteous morn 

Blow, ye gentle breezes ( parts, una comp. ) 
Farth and Man, The. . -" 
Encinctured with a twine of leaves 


Evening Song (2 parts) . - 53 +s .. J. Ireland 
Fall of the leaf, The (Op. 43, No. 2)(2 ae Schumann 
Flaming Sun is dying, The : Hiller 
Forest Fay, The (Op. 69, No. v4 pz arts unacc ames ) Schuma ann 
Full fathom five (2 parts) ‘ ‘ F ‘ - Ireland 
Golden slumbers (2 parts) od , on .& Brewer 
Good-night Mt: F. Phillips 
Good-night, beloved (arranged, unac comp. ).. Pinsuti 


In midst. of ocean (Op. 91, No. 6) (6 parts uns uecomp. ) Schumann 
In the warm blue weather (4 parts unaccomp. Colin Taylor 


It is not always May Pinsuti 
June roses (Op. 29, No. 2) ws .. Schumann 
ove-song, Harp (or Pianoforte), 


A. Accompaniment for 
Violin and V >. ae 
Lullat vy (Op. 49, No 4) (arranged) 
Ditto (2 parts) 


. Granville Bantock 
Brahms 
Brahms 


‘’ HREE-PART (S.S.A.) and with Accompaniment 


3d. 


6d. 


where not sco indicated ). 


Maiden of the * (arranged, una scomp. ) 


Fleur de Lys 
FE. A. Sydenham 


Mermaid, The (¢ rp. 69, No. 5)(5 parts unaccomp.) Schumann 
Pixies, The ° ‘“ 5S. eer, | Taylor 
Rest thee on this mossy pillow ‘ H. Smart 


Rhyme of the four birds, The .. A. C. Mackenzie 
River King, The (Op. 91, No. 3) (4 parts una comp.) Schumann 
See, see what a wonderful smile (4 parts unaccomp.) C Jolin Taylor 


Shed no tear (4 parts unaccomp.) Austin 
Sleep, little baby (s. solo) (4 parts unac comp. ) "Colin Taylor 
Hatton 


Softly fall the shades of evening 5 (arranged, unacc -omp. ) 
Song of morning, A = - A. Mackenzie 
Song of the Ermine Css ar Franck 


Stars of the Summer night (2 pz arts Das E. Elgar 
There is a garden in her face (2 parts) J. Ireland 
Three Fishers, The (4 os unacr ps W. Wolstenholme 

- >, Bowie 


To Blossoms 

What can lambkins do? 

Who shall be fairest? .. 
Ye banks and braes (2 one 
You spotted snakes . 
Young love 


Ss. Coleridge- Taylor 
P T. S. Holland 
A. M. Rich: ardson 

. J. D. Davis 


. Granville Banteck 


§ Orchestral Accompaniment. 





Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, LimitTep. 
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RECITAL 
OF ORIGINAL 


EDWIN H. LEMARE. 


SERIES 


FOR ORGAN 


No. Ss. 
41. Réve d'Amour , = 7" Felix Corbett 2 
42. Morceau de Concert (En Forme de Valse) .. Alfred Hollins 2 
43. Pavanein A Bernard Johnson 1 


44. Finale Jul ilante (/ust 7’ s r) J hn E, West 


London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 


COMPOSITIONS 





Just PuBLisHEep, 


COMPOSITIONS S FOR THE ORGAN 


BY 


EDWIN H. LEMARE. 








Newly — 1 Numbers. s. 
The Quest ° .» (No. 31. Original Compositions) 1 
Rustic Scene .. as - (No 2 we . 2 
Carillon (No. 33. o- = )1 
Chant Séraphique (No. 34. a. - ).1 
Communion (*‘‘ Peace "’) -» (No. 35. a )1 
Summer Sketches (Dawn; The " Bee: Cuckoo; Twil ight ; 
Evening.) (No. 40. Recital Seri 3) 2 


London: Nove.tto anp Company, Limited. 





P O: ST LUDES 


FOR THE 


ORG: AN. 


r GRAND CHCEUR ‘ ‘ Th 
ALLA MARCIA 
SIEGESLIED 

4 POSTLUDE 








SHORT 


yas Adams 

G. Alcock 
Hugh Blair 
William Faulkes 


CONCLUDING VOLUNTARY Myles B. Foster 
6. POSTLUDI ° , ° John E. West 
I I'wo Shilling 
I : Novi \ ( any, Limite 


~ORGAN 
TRANSCRIPTIONS 


A. HERBERT BREWER. 


1. PRELUDI ANGEL'S FAREWELL (“Gi 
EDWARD ELGAR 
FUNERAL MARCH (f the Mu to “GRAD AND 
D ) EDW ARD ELG AR 
CHANSON DE NUIT EDWARD ELGAR 2 
CHANSON DE MATIN EDWARD ELGAR 2 
PASSACAGLIA (from “AS JupGMent”) 
C. H. LLOYD 2 
6. CANTO POPOLARE (f Ix THE S Hn”) 
EDWARD ELGAR 2 
7. CANTIQUE D'AMOUR rHEO. WENDT 1 
{AVE MARIA } . ° @ 
\ 11. LAMENTO j ADOLPH HENSELT 2 
9. PROCESSION TO THE MINSTER (“‘Lounencrin ”) 
WAGNER 1 
ro. IN TE DOMINE SPERAVI J. HATHAWAY 2 
rr, SOUVENIR DE PRINTEMPS JOSE HOLBROOK 1 
12. TANNHAUSER’'S PILGRIMAGI (Introductio 
Act III.) W AGNER t 
' AUF WIEDERSEHEN A.H. BREWER 
14. WALTHER’'S PREISLIED (Die Metsre: 


NGE ) 
WAGNER 
ETON MEMORIAL MARCH Cc. H. LLOYD 


AN 


I 1: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 


Aanaoca™ 











NOVELLO’S 


ALBUMS FOR THE ORGAN. 


No. 1. 
No TWELVE SELECTED PIECES. 
1. Interlude an +s ee ws a “- Th. Dubois 
2. Chanson de Matin Edward Elgar 
Fantasia on the old melody “Urbs Beata” W. Faulkes 





3 
4 There is a green hill far away rd 
5. Marche _—— - Alexandre Guilma 
6. Ave Maria A. Henselt 
D Alfred Hollins 
7 . Edwin H. Lemare 
P. Tschaikowsky 
on R. Wagner 
« W. Wolstenholme 
. W. Wolstenholme 


Grand Cheeur No. 2 
. Andantino in D flat .. 
g. Chanson Triste 
10. Prelude to ‘‘ Lohengrin, 
tr. Romanza ‘ ee 
12. Allegretto in E ‘flat wh 


" Act L 


No. 2 
No. TWELVE SELECTED PIECES. 
1. Chanson de Nuit Edward Elgar 
2. Alla Marcia Myles B. Foster 
3. Minuetto Alexandre Guilmant 
4 Lied H. Hofmann 
s. Barcarolle H. Hofmann 
6. Spring Song Alfred Hollins 
7- The Curfew Edward J. Horsman 
8. Pastorale in E .. Edwin H. Lemare 
g. Ave Maria d’Arcade! it Franz Liszt 
to. Cantique d'Amour we Theo. Wendt 
11. The Seraph’s Strain .. . W. Wolstenholme 
12. Le Carillon . W. Wolstenholme 
No. 3. 
Just Published. 

No TWELVE SELECTED PIECES 

1. Scherzo in A flat Edward C. Bair 

Melody Ss. Coleridge-Tavlo ) 
Serenade - we « ee ae H. Hofmanr 


Alfred Hollins 


Bridal March.. a 
. Edwin H. Lemare 


Berceuse 








4 
6. MeiodieinE.. 
7. Aubade ee A. 
8 Nocturne in C sharp minor ee “schaikov 
9. Procession to the Minster (‘‘ Lohengrin”) ae R. Wag 
10. Passnangite se - , os _ ee John E. West 
11. Fantasia upon the Plai ng Melody 

“Ad cenam Agni - Healey 


12. All to in A flat W. Wolst 
* Novel Organ Album N 
lest sum of three ar id Six] ence, j g 
excellence sarule, s ) albums are 1 
v n t h delves ( t 
You need | 1 xiety int 





Price Three Shillings and Sixpence each ; 
Cloth, ss. each. 


London: Nove.tto anp Company, Limited. 





SIX SHORT PIECES 


ORGAN 
JOHN E. WEST. 


Alle g 
Easter Morn. 
Prelude on Dykes’s Tune “ 


1 ro pomposo. 
3 
4. Harvest Song. 
5 
6 


A Meditation. 
Requiescat. 
Impromptu. 


Z » < ] 
. Passacaglia. 


Price Two Shillings and Sixpence. 
Limite: 


London: Novetto anp Company, 





E DEUM inF. Price 3d. MAGNIFICAT and 
NUNC DIMITTIS in F. _ Price 3d. By A. Toase. 
London: Nove.tto anp Company, Limited. 











? 


eytypr Z 


1. PREL 
2 CANT 
. MARC 


a 
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ORIGINAL COMPOSITIONS Just Published. 


\f FOR THE tATT TE pi “7 EC 
ORGAN FOUR CHARACTERISTIC PIECES 


COMPOSED BY 





1. In Modo d'una Sonata, 
2. Cavatina. 
Mazurka. 
ALFRED HOLLINS. 4. Moto Perpetuo. 
FOR VIOLIN AND PIANOFORTE. 











No. No. 
1, Allegretto grazioso. 7. Concert Rondo. COMPOSED BY 
2. Andante in D. 8. Grand Cheeur, No. 1. 
“ 3. Benediction Nuptiale. 9. Grand Cheeur, No. 2. C. BH. LLOYD. 
enselt 4. Bridal March, 10. Intermezzo in D flat. 
lollins $ Communion. 11. Spring Song. 
pmare . Concert Overture in C minor. 12. Triumphal March, Price Three Shillings. 
wre. Price Seven Shillings and Sixpence. London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 
1olme Cloth, ros. 
1olme a eens ~ 
London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. ® I 1, A NS SO N D E N | A I 
- AND 
: ORIGINAL COMPOSITIONS | CHANSON D'OCTOBRE 
far — . 
oster os Soe FOR VIOLIN AND PIANOFORTE. 


“ ORGAN conven 0 
nann COMPOSED BY ALFRED PRATT. 


man W. WOLSTENHOLME. 











lisse No. No. Price ONE SHILLING AND SIXPENCE EACH. 
endt 1. Allegretto in E flat. 7. Finale in B flat. 

2. Allegretto in A flat. 8. Le Carillon. . » ‘ 7 
olme 3, Andantino. 9. Meditation. London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 
olme 4. Canzona, 10. Minuet and Trio. eee aan 2 —— 

5. Caprice. 11. Romanza, ust PUBLISHED. 

6. Fantasia in E. 12. The Seraph's Strain, Je 

Price Seven Shillings and Sixpence. LA S, AVA N N AH 

i Cloth, ros. AIR DE BALLET 
_— FOR ORCHESTRA. 


London: NoveLto anp Company, Limited. 
COMPOSED BY 
SEVEN PIECES A. C. MACKENZIE. 
Zk1 ni paid — (Op. 72. 
sy FOR THE ORGAN ~—— oo 
String Parts ‘— 


"est COMPOSED BY tr ; ee os os - oe ee wf 
Wind Parts, &c. .. - ee ws os se oo o 9 4 


ar THEODORE DUBOIS. Full Score 


Arrangement for Violin and Pianoforte 

















is ha : Arrangement fo forte Solo 7 wa es ‘ 2 0 
th CoxTEsTs : Arrai vent for Milit: wry Band (/x the /’ress). 
ing 1 PRELUDE | 4 INTERLUDE a 
2 CANTILENE RELIGIEUSE 5. PRIERE London: Novetto anp Company, Limite 
. MARCIETTA i 6 POSTLUDE CANTIQUE 
7- MARCHE-SORTIE 
) 
esse COMPOSITIONS FoR THE ORGAN 
Price Two Shillings and Sixpence BY 
ee - eid SIGFRID KARG-ELERT. 
a ondon: Nove.tto anp Company, Limite 
TROIS renborcersa tg Op. 72:- s. d. 
“ee Y 2 hy T ! id OL M, . Ha nies du Soir : ° 1 
SEVEN PIECES _Gtoin. . . <a 
3 L a Nuit - , ° 1 
FOR THE ORGAN CHACONNE AND FUGUE TRILOGY, WITH 
CHORAL (2 Trumpets, 2 Trombones, 2 Tubas, 


COMPOSED BY Timpani, Tam-tam and Piatti ad did.) Op. 73:— 














Organ Score , oe ba ‘ . 4 
ALEXANDRE GUILMANT. Wind Parts, &c. .. si 
FIRST SONATINA in A minor. Op. 7 - € 

. * Must be classed as one of the finest w« bah xlern orgatr u 

ConTENTs: The first movemer tis penctis ally in usual Sonata form. The deve ner 
; “EERT Se We ce sectio n is ps wticularly brilliant, and the quiet cadence lead ling into the 

$i OF! ERTOIRE . | + MINUETTO recapitulation is of arresting beauty. 

2, WEDDING MARCH 5. MARCHE TRIOMPHALE ‘The slow movement, in the nature of a chaconne, is beautiful and 
3) BERCEUSE 6. POSTLUDE sent A brilliant cadenza leads to an exciting introduction to a most 
i l Afterwards the composer 


interesting triple fugue (confined to manuals). 
vackwards through the sections preceding the fugue, u 
as it were, betore ste artin g on a magnificent Coda befitting a 
magnificent work."—Daily Mail 


wwinding 


7. FANTAISIE SUR DEUX MELODIES ANGLAISES. 


| Price Three Shillings and Sixpence. 





London: Nove__to anp Company, Limited. London: NoveLto anp Company, Limite. 





XUM 
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A Modern School for the Violin 


AUGUST W ILHELM) AND JAMES BROWN. 





HE purpose of this Work is to provide, in one systematic and comprehensive scheme, all that is 
necessary for the acquirement of the Art of Modern Violin Playing. 
““A Modern School for the Violin” consists of Six Books devoted to Daily Technical Practice, 
Six Books of Studies for Violin alone, and a number of /%eces with Pianoforte Accompaniment, 
the Violin parts being specially edited for the purposes of teaching. 


SECTION A.—TECHNICAL PRACTICE. IN SIX BOOKS. 

The foundation of *‘ A Modern School for the Violin ” is laid by means of a series of Six Books dealing exclusively 
with the important subject of DAILY TECHNICAL PRACTICE. The First Book of Zechnical Practice (Book 1A) is limited 
to the rst Position; the Second Book (2A) to the Ist, 2nd, and 3rd Positions; the Third Book (3A) to the first five 
Positions ; and so on. Bowings and other technical devices are introduced in a similarly progressive manner throughout. 
Each Book of Zechnical Practice is divided into ‘* Lessons” (or Chapters), and each Lesson contains a number of short 
repeating Exercises on some definite point of Violin Technique—as Fingering, Bowing, &c., with the needful explanations. 
Included in each Book will be found a complete set of Scales and Arpeggi, arranged according to the particular stage of 
advancement reached. 

Taken as a whole, this section is intended to facilitate, and to insist on, a thorough, steady, and continuous progress 
in the mastery of the /nstrument, this being the only possible means of preparing the groundwork for artistic achievement 
with all its lasting delights. 

SECTION B.—STUDIES. IN SIX BOOKS. 

Section B is formed of a series of original and selected Studies, in Six Books. Each Book of Studies (Section B) is 
carefully co-ordinated, in respect of difficulty and range of subject, with the correspondingly numbered Book of Zechzical 
Practice (Section A). Thus the First Book of Studzes (1B) is written in the Ist Position; the Second Book (28) in the Ist, 
2nd, and 3rd Positions ; the 3rd Book (38) in all Positions up to and including the 5th; and so on. It should further be 
expl: ained that the two Sections are designed to complement one another, and that the ‘‘ School” must be practised, not 
in single Books of Zechnical Practice and Studies alternately, but in pairs. Thus, Books 1A and 18 are to be taken 
concurrently, then Books 2A and 28, 3A and 3B, and so on, and the appropriate pairs are now issued bound together in 
cloth (see Cloth Bindings below). 


STUDIES .... ... (Ist Position) 


la. TECHNICAL PRACTICE (tst Position) 2s. od. lB 2s. od. 
Qa. Ditto (1st, 2nd, and 3rd Positions) 2s. od. 2B DitTTo (Ist, “and, and 3rd Positions) 2s. 6d. 
3A. Ditto . (1st to 5th Position) 3s. od. 3B DITTO = ... (Ist to §th Position) js. od. 
4A. Ditto (all Positions) 2s. 6d. 4B Ditto ' ... (all Positions) 3s. od. 
5A. Ditto R Do. 2s. 6d. 5B DiITTo : : é Do. 3s. od. 
6A. Ditro , Do. 3s. Od. 6B Ditto . ; : Do. 3s. Od. 


CLOTH BINDINGS. 


Book 1. (1A and 18, bound together) in Cloth 5s. Od. 
, 2. (2a and 2n, bound together) Do. 5s. 6d. 

, 3. (3A and 3p, bound together) Do. 7s. Od. 

4. (4A and 4B, bound together) Do. 6s. 6d. 

5. (5A and 5p, bound together) Do. 6s. 6d. 

6. (6A and 6B, bound together) Do. 7s. Od. 


PIECES. 
In completion of the scheme of “ A Modern School” a number of %eces are published, in a form 


designed to fulfil the requirements of Violin Teachers and Students. In each number the Violin part 
is furnished with complete Fingerings and Bowings, besides remarks as to the methods of rendering, &c. 


No. 13. TWELVE FOLK DANCES FROM DENMARK No. 21. CONCERTO IN A MINOR. J. S. Bacu 
(ist Position) 2s. od. (rst to 6th Position) 2s. od. 
No. 14. SONATA IN G MINOR, G. Tartini No. 22. CONCERTO IN A MINOR. Pierre Rope 
(All Positions) 2s. od. (Op. 9). (All Positions) 2s. 6d. 
No. 15.5 OVERTURE TO SAMSON, G. F. Hanpet No. 23. TWELVE CAROLS. - .. (ast Position) 2s. od. 
(1st, 2nd, and 3rd Positions) 2s. od. No. 24. SONATA IN A. W. a Mozart 
No. 16. SONATINA IN D. Franz Scuupert (1st to 5th Position) 2s. od. 
(rst, 2nd, and 3rd Positions) 2s. od. No. 25. REVERIE. Henri Vievxtemps (Op. 22, No. 3). 
No. 17. EIGHT HYMN TUNES. Various Composers (Advanced) 2s. od. 
(1st Position) 1s. 6d. No. 26. FOUR LITTLE PIECES. (From Op. 8) 
No. 18 STYRIAN DANCES (LANDLER) (Op. 16s). IGnaz PLevet ist Position) 2s. od. 
Joser LANNER (1st to 5th Position) 2s. od. No. 27, SARAB - DE AND TAMBOURIN 
No. 19. PRELUDE AND FUGUE IN G MINOR. Jean-Marie Lecrair (1st to sth Position) 2s. od. 
S. Bacn (Advanced) 2s. od. | No. 28. BOURREE AND GIGUE. J. S. Bacu 
No. 20. SONATA IN G (No. 8). ‘Jo sSEPH HaypNn (1st and 3rd Positions) 1s. 6d. 


. 29 BALLADE AND POLONAISE 


N 
a 
Q 
Z 
° 


(1st to 6th Position) 


Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, LimirTep. 





Henri ViEUXTEMPS (Op. 3 8) (Advanced) 2s. od. 





Strin 


Arra 


ee 
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Just Pustisuep. 


SYMPHONY No. 2 


In E Fiat 

FOR FULL ORCHESTRA. 
COMPOSED BY 

EDWARD ELGAR 
(Op. 63) 
ARRANGEMENT FOR PIANOFORTE SOLO 
BY 
SIGFRID KARG-ELERT. 
Price Seven Shillings and Sixpence. 


London: NoveLLo AND Con MPANY, Limited. 





Due Published. 


ROMANCE 


BASSOON AND ORCHESTRA. 
COMPOSED BY 
EDWARD ELGAR 
(Op. 60). 

FULL SCORE. 

Price Five Shillings. 
Arrangement for Bassoon and Pianoforte 
Arrangement for Violoncello and Pianoforte 


London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 


Just Published. 


TWO BAGATELLES 


I. VALSETTE. 
Il. PIZZICATO. 
FOR 
STRING ORCHESTRA. 
COMPOSED BY 


PERCY E. FLETCHER. 


String Parts 
Arrangement for Pi: ian forte Solo 


London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 


Just PvuBLisHep. 


NORWEGIAN MELODI 


ARRANGED FOR 
VIOLIN AND PIANOFORTE 
BY 


A. von AHN CARSE. 
Price Two Shillings. 


London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 


s & 
2 6 
> 6 
s. d. 
2 6 
20 


ES 





THE VICAR OF BRAY 


VARIATIONS 
FOR STRING ORCHESTRA 
COMPOSED BY 
ERNEST AUSTIN. 
(Op. 35.) 
Score 


Strinc Parts 
PIANOFORTE SOLO 


London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 


s. d, 
6 o 
60 
2 6 


Just PusuisHep, 





No. 83, NOVELLO'S MUSIC PRIMERS. 


THE MILITARY BAND 


GEORGE MILLER, 


M.V.O., Mus. Bac. Cantab., &c. 


Price Two Shillings. 
In Paper Boards, Two Shillings and Sixpence. 


It is a valuable sketch of a highly specialised subject, and none the less 


practical because seasoned with humour. The various instruments an 
their idiosyncrasies are tersely described, and their collective use is 
admirably illustrated. —Vorkshire Post. 

No one is more worthy to speak on such a subject than Lieut. George 
Miller, and the book is one of great value.—Cheltenham Looker-On. 


From this book it is possible to learn the « oe ar nd capabilities of 
ich instrument. The explanations are admirably lucid and suggestive ; 
ond the final chapters, showing how a work composed originally for the 
concert-orchestra—Schubert’s ‘* Unfinished” Symphony—can e fectively 
be arranged for the military band, tea oy more than all the tex ‘ 
We heartily commend this most excellent book.—Saturday Review. 


1 





London: NovELLo anp Company, Limited, 


Just Pustisnep. 


No. 8, NOVELLO’S ELEMENTARY MUSIC MANUALS. 


HI} INTS 


ON THE 


ELEMENTARY TEACHING 


OF THE 


PIANOFORTE 


CHIEFLY TO BOYS. 
BY 


EDWARD D. RENDALL. 


Price One Shilling and Sixpence. 


London: Nove.tto anp Company, Limited. 


20,000 
WEBSTER’S CHILD'S PRIMER 
N 


THEORY OF MUSIC. 


NEW AND RE Vv ISE -D EDITION. 
Il Music Sellers. 


London: Novet.o AND Company, Li imited ; and a 








No. 84. Novetro’s Music Primers AND EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


EQUAL TEMPERAMENT 
IN THEORY AND PRACTICE. 


Some remarks as to the Production of Musical Sounds, and the Method 


by which the Scale forming the basis of Modern Music is built up. 
BY 


HENRY SPAIN 


Price One SHILLING. 





London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 
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THE ORGAN WORKS 


OF 


JOHN SEBASTIAN BACH. 


BOOKS 1—12, EDITED BY 
Doc. Oxon., anD JAMES 





J. F. BRIDGE, Mus HIGGS, Mus. Bac. Oxon. 


BOOK I.—Price 2s. 6d. BOOK VII.—Price 3s. 
EIGHT SHORT PRELUDES AND FUGUES. Prelude and Fug zue in A minor 
No. 1. in C major (The ‘* Great” A minor). 
Se Sa, *Prelude and Fugue in B minor 
(The ‘‘ Great” B minor). 
Prelude and Fugue in C minor 
(The * *Great” C minor). 
Prelude and Fugue in C major. 
Prelude and Fugue in G major. 


in D minor. 
in E minor. 
5. in F m 


in G mz 








in G minor. 





BOOK VIII.—Price 3s. 


— Prelude and Fugue in C major 


7. in A minor. 
in B flat major. 


BOOK IL.— 





ire 2 
Price > Society s Edition). 








Alla *Prelude and Fugue in E minor 
Pre (The ‘* Great” E minor, the Fugue known as “‘ The Wedge"). 
( *Prelude and Fugue in G major 
no 3 (The “ Great” G major). 
Ft The Giant ”) P velaskp and Fugue in G minor, 
Fug *Fantasia and Fug zue in G minor 
P in E minor (The *‘ Great’ G minor). 
wn “‘Short™ E minor, a great favourite of Me elssohn's), cmupenmnsanemnetnnes 
Prelude and Fugue in C minor, BOOK IX.—Price 3s. 
I Dn 


*The “‘Great” Toccata and Fugue in C major. 
Prelude and Fugue in D minor 

(The Fugue arranged from Violin Sonata in G minor). 
Prelude and Fug ue in C majer. 
Fantasia in G major. 
The ‘“‘Great” Toccata and Fugue in F major. 


BOC OK III. —Price 3s. 
r (five parts). 











y Corelli). 
ue in A major 7 : 
oe aan BOOK X.—Price 3s. 
nein C a : Toccata and Fugue in D minor (in the Dorian Mode). 
6 Prelude and Fugue in A minor (the “Short” A minor). 
. Passacaglia and Fugue im C minor. 
wn “Short” G minor) Fugue in C minor (on a subject by LEGRENz!). 





- Prelude in A minor. 
BOOK IV.—Price 3s. 





SONATAS OR TRIOS FOR TWO MANUALS AND PEDALS BOOK XI.—Price 3s. 
(Nos. I. to IIT.) FOUR CONCE RTOS (Arrang zements of Works originally written as 
Sonata I, in E flat. Violin Concertos, by ANTon1o VIVALD1):— 


Concerto No, I. in G major. 
Concerto ,, II. in A minor. 
Concerto ,, III. in C major. 
Concerto ,, IV. in C major. 
BOOK V.—Price 3s. —_——_—_—_— 

SONATAS OR TRIOS FOR TWO MANUALS AND PEDALS BOOK XII.—Price 3s. 

(Nos. LV. to VI.). Fugue in G major. 

Sonata IV. in E minor. Fantasia and Fugue in A minor. 

Fantasia, with Imitation, in 8 minor. 
Fantasia in G major, 
Fugue in D major. 
Fugue in G major. 
Prelude in C major. 
Fantasia in C major. 
Prelude in C major. 
Fugue in C minor, 
Fugue in C major. 
Pastorale. 
Trio in C minor. 
Aria in F. 


Sonata V. in C major. 
Sonata VI. in G major. 
BOOK VI.—Price 3s. 

*Toccata in D minor. 

*Prelude and Fugue in D major. 
Prelude and Fu 
Prelude and Fugue in E flat major 

(The Fugue known as “St. Ann's”), 


gue in F minor. 


BOOKS 13 anv 14, EDITED BY 
JOHN POINTER anv JOHN E. 

BOOK XIII.—Price 3s. 

CHORAL PRELUDES. 


BOOK XIV. —Price 3s. 
CHORAL PRELUDES AND VARIATIONS. 





(Printed under the title of ‘‘ Toccata,” in the key of E, in the Bact 





Ein’ feste Burg ist unser Gott. 

Vater unser im Himmelreich. 

Fugue on the Choral ‘* Durch Adams Fall ist ganz verderbt.’ 
Wer nur "~ n lieben Gott lasst walten. 


Gott der Vater wohn’ uns bei. 

Nun danket alle Gott. 

Fugue on the Choral ‘‘ Vom Himmel hoch da komm’ ich her 
Fugue on the Choral “‘ Aus tiefer Noth schrei’ ich zu dir.” 





In dulci jubilo. 

O Mensch, bewein’ deit n’ Siinde gross. 

Fugue on the Choral “‘ Allein Gott in der H&h’ sei Ehr.” 
Fantasia on ‘“‘ Komm, heiliger Geist, Herre Gott. 

O Lamm Gottes, unschuk lig. 


Fantasia on “ Valet will ich dir geben.” 
Gelobet seist du, Jesu Christ. 
Wo soil ich fliehen hin, or Auf meinen lieben Gott. 
Nun komm’ der Heiden Heiland. 
Variations on the Choral “ Sei gegriisset, Jesu giitig.” 


These pieces ave published separately, price 1s. or 1s. 6d. each. 





Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, LIMITED. 
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Mus 


Batu, H 
Bax, AR 
Orc 
Celtic 
No. 
Golde 
Magr 
Bett, W. 
Chort 
Boorn, V 
Corper, 
Sprin 
Eccar, K 
FARJEON, 
FORREST 
bell 


HAWLEY, 
Hurtsto: 
foxes, A 
OMAX, E 
McEwen 
Brevi 
Nunn, E. 
0 NEIL 
Roberts, 
RooTHaM 
SPEAIGHT 
Lubir 
Natic 
STEPHEN: 
SWINSTEA 
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* CHILDREN OF DON 
- 4 | f 
THE CH i N|NEW FOREIGN PUBLICATIONS. 
A DRAMA 
NET. 
— wanes 7 PIANOFORTE MUSIC. s. de 
IN THREE ACTS AND A PROLOGUE 7 
ALETTER, W.—Schwedisches Wiegenlied. Pianoforte Solo .. 1 6 
BY ASHTON, A.—Op. 144. 1 ecata brillante. 2 Pianos, 4 Hands 3; o 
BACH.—Etudes en octaves. Edition instructive, par J. Philipp 3 © 
i EF E I I IS BEET HOVEN.—Sonata pz aeinagad ted 13 rain rythmée, 
. 7 ait aaioots ° Mathis Luss : o 6 
we B SORTKIE WIC et Op. . ‘From my “Childh« od.” Pp iano- 
o . - orte Solos: 1. W I se Sc e OM 
MUSIC BY os he . ah . fase le ‘love . _ go 
Sot a a ae 6. When Il ama man.. ° .. each 1 o 
JOSEF HOLBROOKE CATOIRE, G.—Op. 21. Concerto in. A fi ut. o Planes, 4 Hands 6 o 
7 (Op <6) FAURE, G.—Aprés un réve. Transcribed for Pianofi rte Solo 20 
P- 3°) FRANCK, C.—Larghetto from String Quartet. For Pianoforte 
4 Solo, 2s. 6d. net ; Pianforte Duet . . “ > 6 
VOCAL SCORE, KUCHLER, F.—Daily Studies for the Left Hand a 
PRICE TWENTY -: CS _ saan NAPOLEAS, A.—Op. 56. Pele-mele. Suite of Pieces. Piano- 
RICE WENTY-ONE SHILLINGS NET. forte Solo. ( Compl te, 4S: 6d. net; 1. Bagatelle, 1s. net; 
». Sur le Tage, 2s. net ; 3. Marche de Noces, 1s. 6d. net ; 
. Enfant dé , 1s, 6d. net ; 5. Valse caprice ee . 6 
y o SCHMI1 r, FLORENT. On. a. Piéces romantiques. Piano- 
/ y forte Solo. Complete, 6s. net. S 3 - Lied 
I )Y LA N DRAMA NO. 2). . Bescarelie i’ tne andl ique H Py lage uloath 23 
- 5- Nocturne; 6. Souvenir .. ie eacl 
VocaAL SCORE = oe ee 41 1s. net. — Op. 43. eg Pian forte Duet. Complete, 8s. 
—— — net. Singly:—1. Marche Militaire ; 2. Rondeau ; 3. Buco amet ; 
LL SCORI . + + . AS 5s 4. Sihnsmte; s. Valse sentimentale ; 6. Danse grote sque ; 
each = ja ; ‘ : ; es i 2 6 
ae 7 SCHUBERT, Fr.—L’'Abeille. Transcribed for Pianoforte Solo 1 6 
PI E R k ‘4 bh T ) IND ~ WEINER, L.—Op. 7. Priludium, Nocturne, Scherzo. Piano- 
4 | 4 4 forte Solo ‘ os . 
tRROT AND PIERRETTE : 
LYRICAL DRAMA). . ; bee 
CHAMBER MUSIC. 
Vocat Score, E:icHr SwHiLiincs Net. 
AGOSTINI, M.—Op. 17. Trio in F. Pian , Violin, and 
Cello is a 7 6 
For other Works, see separate list. BAEKER, E.—Op. 30. Six Pieces for Violin and Pianoforte. 
In Two Books ‘ ie . oe oo Gach 2 6 
BENDL, K.—Op. 50. Cavatine for Violin and Pianoforte 20 
Loxpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Limrirep. CHEVALLIER, rasan 54.  Schiiler-Concert. Violin and 
oo “ a Pianoforte ne “ se oe : ? 
T on "TET TIC . -EPC | DE SAINT-QUENTIN, G.—Idylle. Vir te. 
lhe SOCIETY of BRITISH COMPOSERS. DUPONT, Potme for Pianoforte and St .. 0 
-ip Pp ic i ric 2 diti ; » 2 senrebil slit d Piano- 
Music Published in the Avison Edition. | ®®&8" ARDT, tye Cuatiien. Valea fee 
VOCAL. Net s. d. es il a ew Rate gy 
Batu, Husert—Love's Fulfilment. Song .. is i x 2 2 F HRE — BERG, + = a : 4° ong — -- h — 
Bax, ARNotp — Fatherland. For Tenor Solo, Chorus and sitet Was hay engage hae te 
Orchestra . bes a a a ear —— Repos. Adagio for Violin or ‘Cello, with Pianoforte « 
Celtic Song-C ycle (Se pars ately, Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 5, 1s. each ; Harmonium .. . i eli hee oe o & © 
No. 4, 1s. 6d.) 2 a ea eaear te] .. 3 6| FUCHS, R.—Op. 92. Walzer for Violin and Pianoforte 4 o 

Golden Gwendolen. The Fairies . . oul a -- each 2 of HEBERLEIN, H.—Op. 8. Concertstiick. ‘Celloand Pianoforte 4 6 

Magnificat. The Song in the Twilight. Song each 1 6] HENNEBAINS, A.— Revérie-caprice. Flute and Pianoforte 2 o 
7, W. H.—Music for the St. Albans Pageant. For Soli, LEBELL, I Op. 13. Twenty Elementary Studies for ‘Cello 6 

horus and Orchestra (or pianoforte) . ee ae 2 6 eer fk a lars : —"s a 58 ail » gol 
Booru, Vicror.—Serenade. Song, in F and D each 2 0 a LC K, A. Op. 11 Two Anda gen h, elloand : sears = 
Corper, FREDERICK—Invocation. Madrigal for female voices.. 0 3| PERINELLO, a: C.—Quintet in B minor. For } agen =e 

Springtime. Waltz-song for female voices ue es -- 0 6 Violins, Viola and ‘Cello. : as 
Eccar, K. E.—Wolfram’s Dirge. Song ae .. 2 o| POPPER, D.—Transcriptions for ‘Cello ead Pian ‘ofo rte. Bach. 
Faryeon, Harrv—Vagrant Songs... 26 Air from Suite in D, 1s. 6d. net. Schumann, S« chlummerlied, 
Forrester, J. CrirFeE—Three Songs: The Cowslip's ‘golden Op. 124, 1s. 6d. net. Giordani, Caro mio ben » 28 

bell; When sleeps the woodland rose; I'd sail away to RABE, Fr.—Two Menuets for Violin, Viola, and Piar of rte or 
yonder skies . -- each 2 0 Harmonium .. - es - 3 0 

Two Part-Sons gs—W: ith a wand ‘ring to and fro ihe -- © 4) THOME, F.—Andante Religioso. For Vic lin po) Harp 20 
oe _——_ ~ding- he +. + +8 ee ee ee © 3] WHELPLEY. A. V.—Der See. Irischer Bardengesang for 
JARDINER, BALFourR- inter os 20 oli ’Cello or Viola ad /ié.) an ianoforte (or Harp ¢ 
Gatty, Nicuotas—Duke or Devil. ‘A Farcical Opera _ 4 0 vi “wet le amoes aay ae a — =P) . 

er —— Die Faunen. Violin, ‘Cello and Pianoforte 3 Oo 

Touch not the nettle. Song 2 oe « oe wo & & - > " So Viol} 

A Lowland Song ; Sae early ue bi ot .. each 1 of WILSON, M.—Op. 5. From my youth. Miniatures for Violin, 
Haw.ey, STANLEY. Two Song cm ._ 20 Cello and Pianoforte Trio. Books 1 and 2 ‘ . each > 
Huristoxe, W. Y.—The Blind Ber: : "Forbear to braid :. each 1 o 
ere: ARNOLD F. Six Short Songs.. a “uw & 2 

omax, E. L.—Prince in disguise. Musical Recitation -. 3 6 ORGAN AND HARMONIUM. 
McEwen, J. B.—Three Songs .. ns ae -. 2 0 ‘ 3 res 

3revity ; Love 's but a dance. Two Songs hi -- each 1 of DUBOIS, Txu.—Transcriptions for Pianoforte, Violin and 
Nunn, E. Curnsert—Four Songs 20 Harmonium. 1. Beethoven, Adagio from Septet, 3s. 6d. 
O'NEILL, NormMan—Five Rondels, 2s. 6d. Two French Songs... 1 6 net; 2. Mendelssohn, Adagio from Symphony in A minor 3 6 
Roperts, OssorNE—The Rose ; W: ind of the West. TwoSongs,ea. 2 o0| FRANCK, C.—Prélude-Marche from Prélude, Aria et Finale. 
Rooruam, Cyrit B.—The B. allad of Kins gslea Mere. Song ro Arranged for Organ .. a : a “a 
SPEAIGHT, JosErH—Two Songs ° ++ +» I ©/LEUPOLD, A. W.—Op. 11. Légende, in E minor. Violinand 

Lubin i is away ; Sister, awake on oa -- each « 6 Organ . ‘ > oO 

ational Nursery Rhymes ; I love thee .. -- each 1 6 “he O os > —' ~- 
STEPHENSON, MortTon—Six Fairy ag for Children 2 6 > —Op. ts Andante Cantabile, Revised. by Karg- : 
SWINSTEAD, FeLtix—Si Cc 2 mn a es 

ao Old English ah 3 om. “ 6 QUEF, Cu.—Twe ive pieces a Cc an. Complete ait ) 
Wicut, A. N.—The Minstrel’s Curse. Ballad for Bass Solo, 

Chorus and Orchestra 1 6 i 
Wittiams, R. Vaucuax.—On Wenlock Edge. Cycle of Six VOCAL MUSIC. 

Songs. For Tenor and Pianoforte (and ad /id. String Quartet = — . . 

Accompaniment), Score only, 5s. ; Strings damn 6s. 3 MOUSSORGSKY, Mh Le Mariage. Comédie Musicale. 

Complete .. a 8 o French and Russian Words. Vocal Score ‘ o. 15 
WoLsTENHOLME, W.—Six English Songs - am ee «. @ 6 oe 

Four Little Songs. os os - «o @ & : 

London: NoveLLo AND ‘Company, Limited. Ioxnpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Lmturep. 
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PROGRESSIVE STUDIES 


FOR THE PIANOFORTE 


EDITED, ARRANGED IN GROUPS, AND THE FINGERING REVISED AND SUPPLEMENTED 


FRANKLIN TAYLOR 


Tus Collection of Studies is intended to illustrate the various elements of a complete course of pianoforte technique, 
and to provide students with the means of attacking and overcoming the different special difficulties which have to be 
encountered. With this view, the Studies have been arranged in groups, those in each group being placed in progressive 
order, and having reference to some one particular difficulty. The greater part of the studies themselves have been 
selected from the standard works of the most eminent Study-writers, and with these are included numerous others, which, 
though of equally great practical utility, have hitherto been less generally accessible. 












































1. FIVE-FINGER STUDIES ... oa .. Partr;31. DOUBLE NOTES _... in one oe Parts 
2.° = si sat aa a Oia “s ne ‘en ad sie io cee 
ninmionannias 33- es a sia — aie iain — 
3. SCALES oe a ee ee we et gee a 
- * tC, —<—  — @ Te CO a | ae 
5. BROKEN CHORDS... ... 9... «Part 1| 3° r a 
6. ” ” eee eee vee eee ” 2 | 37. CHORDS dan a ae a acs Fuati 
8. - i: ac a oe Sao a 
9. a vs aes teense gp, § | 3%” STACCATO 
= Sse _. 140. REPETITION... ... 9... se es Past 
Ee - ~~  « A Pe eT. . . 6 
t 3. 9 o” ee _ ee ove eee » 4/43." PART-PLAYING pees a -— coe §=Pasts 
SORES ; = Na “a a a wa | Se 
14." ARPEGGIO _... i sd ais os Eats ” 
15. - - i is oe + =. gg, 2145." ORNAMENTS ... ose pra ~ .» Part 
16. es _ ous eve eee one » 3) 40. 99 one ees eee eee ove wo S 
17. VELOCITY _... _ . - ... Part 1|/47>5 ACCOMPANIED MELODY ie os wate 
18. a as fats 2 is a 2| 48. 99 99 _ oe me ae 
4 ” ~*~ “s+ 99 3) 49. EXTENSIONS anp SKIPS vee ane Part 
O. - oe oa ; - —~ wa 4] 50." 7 a it ° 
21. 9 eee see one sos ons o SI? a “ ” 
22. ” wee eee ee oe Oli RHYTHM eee nee wee Patt 
24. FIGURES IN SEQUENCE wa o Fee 1| 53. EXERCISES FOR THE WEAKER FINGERS. 
25.° *» - an sce ed By J. A. O'NEILL. 
26. BROKEN THIRDS, SIXTHS, anp 54. WRIST STUDIES (Handgelenksiibungen). By 
OCTAVES .... “— il ons ~~ wes ARNOLD KRUG. 
27. BROKEN THIRDS, SIXTHS, anp 155. EXERCISES FOR FACILITATING INDE. 
OCTAVES .... - — we ou o a PENDENCE OF THE FINGERS (Ubungen fiir 
——— die Selbstandigkeit der Finger). By ARNOLD Krue. 
28. SHAKES ih ion wink one cow Past 2 56. PRELIMINARY STUDIES IN PLAYING 
29. - oes wei me aia ae - POLYPHONIC MUSIC (Voriibungen fiir das 


30. *” - sue . a polyphone Spiel). By ARNOLD KRuG. 


* These Books contain Studies composed by Mr. Franklin Taylor specially for this Series. 


FIFTY-SIX BOOKS, PRICE ONE SHILLING EACH. 


FROM THE ABOVE: 


SELECTED PIANOFORTE STUDIES 


FRANKLIN TAYLOR. 
IN TWO SETS (EIGHT BOOKS), PRICE ONE SHILLING AND SIXPENCE EACH BOOK. 


Tue present collection of Studies is designed to provide teachers with a short course of Pianoforte Technique adapted to the needs of the 
average pupil, the intention being to spare the teacher the labour of choosing a sufficiently varied selection from the large mass of material 
existing, and at the same time to ensure that the different departments of technique shall be undertaken in the order which experience has 
proved to be the most beneficial. ‘ 
The Studies are grouped in two Sets, and are so arranged that the different Books in which they are contained may be taken in consecutive 
rder, but pupils who are already further advanced than the elementary stage represented by Set I. may commence at once with Set II., which 
ill be found to be complete in itself, and to illustrate all the essential elements of technique. a 
Where additional studies are desired, or studies on certain subjects which are not touched upon in this series, the larger collection, published 
under the title of ‘‘ Progressive Studies" (from which the present examples have been selected), is of course available. 


Lonpon : NOVELLO AND COMPANY, LIMITED. 


London :—Printed by Novetto anp Company, Limited, at Novello Works, Soho, and published at 160, Wardour Street, Soho, W. 
Sold also by Simpxix, MarsHatt, Hamitton, Kent anv Co., Ltd., Paternoster Row, E.C.—Monday, July 1, rgr2. 
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